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QUALITY FOLKS-By IRVIN S. COBB 





Knows Valve-in-Head 
Means Buick 


ND the majority demand not only 
the Valve-in-Head principle, but 

the Buick development in which that 
principle reaches highest efficiency. 


Buick popularity is built on the 
substantial foundation of dependable 
service —- built on the Buick record 
for power and economy in fuel and 
tires, through strenuous and lon p- 
distance driving. 

In the models for 1918 there is wide 
range of style—a still more pleasing 
dignity with grace and beauty of line. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 

MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY, FLINT, MICH. * 

Branches. in all principal cities. Dealers everywhere. 
NOTE - The Cor Shown in Iustration is E6-45 
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A Westclox Alarm 





A Lifetime Friend 


HE Big Ben man in the 
evening of life enjoys am- 
bition’s contentful reward. 
Big Ben to him is a lifetime friend. 
And yeu, in retrospect, at three-score- 
and-ten, will thank Big Ben of Westclox 
for each cheery morning call—his faith- 
ful comradeship through life—his thrifty 
guarding of your hours: 


_*“*Good fellow, Big Ben, he helped me 
live on time!”’ 


La Salle, [ll.,U.S. A. 





Western Clock Co. 





Westclox 
BIG BEN 


Big Ben of Westclox is respected by all 

sentinel of time throughout the world. 
He’s loyal, dependable and his ring is true 
—ten half-minute calls or steadily for five 
minutes. 

Back of Big Ben stands a community of clock- 
makers. Each year they build more than four mil- 
lion alarms—accurate, long-lived, almost friction- 
free. And Big Ben is their masterpiece. 

Big Ben is six times factory tested. At your 
jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, $3.50 in Canada. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price if your jeweler 
doesn’t stock him. 


Makers of West lox 


Other Westclox Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 
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hey ssp seine wlan alin nal ohnthes a dame sha, 


Your Boy is Building His Future Today 


“Well, son, what would you like to have for Christmas?’ is the 
juestion of the hour in your home. Boylike, the lad tells you that he 
wants a present that will give him “‘lots of fun.’’ 
And then you ask yourself, “‘What do / want him to have?’’ You ° 
realize that his play guides and directs his thoughts and ambitions —and Submarine 
] Sy wy dy oe wre yy, any upon his thoughts and ambitions of today are built his character and The Gilbert Submarine “G-150” is an 
trical Set of Experimental Apparatus— achievements of tomorrow. actual working miniature model of the 
together with the illustrated elementary Gilbert Toys meet this double test of fun and education. The boy a epg Baca oo A 
ern 0 oth wusame delights in them because they appeal to his desire for variety and they and continues its course below the sur- 
weight and magnets that pick up objects. challenge his skill and ingenuity. The parents appreciate Gilbert Toys face identically like a real submarine. 


Wire in electric door bells. Operate toys Discharges its (wood and metal) torpedo 
and models with electricity. Do a hun- 





because they awaken and develop the constructive and engineering ability automatically 
g \ 


dred “stunts” that are being done every which builds cities; the knowledge of electricity which plays such a large Non-sinkable; 1334 inches long by 7 
Jay by grown-up clectrical engineers. It’s ‘ . | alt : and ae hic : wae inches high; finished in battleship gray 
cay bys fe terest creer he part in modern science; the sleight-of-hand dexterity which stimulates Price $1.50; in Canada, $2.25. 
fun that s werth while eac sanc em- ° ° ° > - e ° one oo ae 
eustrates the secrete of electricity quick thinking and quick acting; the interest in military and naval devel- 
Set He, Send contenocipaste he See opment which safeguards the nation. 
motor and other apparatus; also ior conc ° > . . 
ing 100 experiments. Price $5; in Canada, Around Erector —the world’s best-known toy —I have built a com- iii 
75 er Gilbert Electrical Sets, $1, $2 . ‘: Tre kT . . Magerine Cp 
pat Bog ‘Canada, $1.50, $3.75 and $15. plete line of Gilbert Toys. The name, Gilbert, is your guarantee of Ber 1 cardgee 


° As Cooled ( hee 
everything that a worth-while toy should be. Dealers ~— 


everywhere sell Gilbert Toys. _ G+. G Y a 
GILBERT : ee Trevene 


Motors 


Gilber Toys in, ed ode One of the hundreds 
clude a . q an : 
electric toy motors. The one here of original models Machine Gun 
; sowr 1s Gilbe rt Motor P-82 = ¢ s " 7 
as @ ty fo pais lert ul times with f - aa ‘ which boys oan build out! Aint Fire ' Bang Bang! 
ou ca _ s ing it . 
h \ motor by operating mechanical . . with Erector Machine — he! works this Gilbert 
t 4 nd Erector models, It ts jut ye nots per second, 
) an eatures. «} 
" rular power motor, Is wounc ; li "sure-enoug Po 
like a regular } od deol 1s a reversing ‘ chine guns used in the epumien a ~ of ke 
for battery -— $3.50; in Canada, Gun is mor inted on heat _ 4. 
attachment res 





, 4 inches hes ng, s y tripod and is 
s: h . 
Other Gilbert Toy —s tehed 37 nickel and biack ena <s, h ) 
» anual, free th chir 
$i to $5; in & apes $1 Saino full instructi« re for one hs 
7¥. chine G . anizin 
t $ ada, $4.5 $0 Company Price $3 


Gives you 


“THE TOY LIKE STRUCTURAL STEEL” 


14 What con-_ inthem because they’re true! They're % tions for cond 


struction exactly like the real thing. Erector chemistry ¢xpert- 
doing things 


ous 


ad piers of 
r 
tle toy have girders have lapped interlocking edges j . mac 
‘..Timming your boy friends got? Erector! Ask (a patented exclusive feature all my . that pea ols Jet cell and a 
© the reg Bill or Jim or Harry—any of your own) so you can build with square, : Ger tanctveghatd ing; nickel-plati 
Brik-top chums—which builds the most, the four-sided columns, instead of flat for metals; how to make soap 


s e t 
hs . make ammonia, how to mé ike ir ik; lab 
‘ ~~ strongest and best models. T ey will = st ips, and you 1odels are “strong a 

, 


~~~ 
» tests 
“how to 


oratory equipment; A = oa a 
all answer—Erector! Well,then,isn’t a horse” instead of flimsy and shaky. filter papers. hetping, | with “patter” 
Erector the construction toy you want Besides, Erector is the construction Prine $3; in Canada, $4.50. 
this Christmas? Of course it is! toy which ‘has every piece stamped ac- 

I guess I’ve never got over being a__curately out of steel, scientifically made 
boy myself. I know and correct in design and Write for the Big Holiday number of 
the importance to you proportion. The big rein- my boys’magazine,GilbertToyTips / 
boys of having things , — _ ere : te ils all about Gilbert. Le Also Ps 

; . “rector sets are oovec ' about the famous Gilbe ur 

a So I have and hubbed as every Institute for Boys — how you can 7 
studied and worked as 


win degrees, splendid gold watch, 
+ ae engineering purpose. handsome gold fraternity pin, 
hard to make Erector t ith most sets you a good salaried position (in 
mechanically true as et the powerful Erector or xear your home town) FAN: 
ther men jo to mak 7 M hick with us during the Holi- 
Give. calibitions—enen < e en ac make : Set No.4 ectric otor which day season yA 119 Blatchley Ave.. 
ney wee one c Chess a bridge strong or a ‘ ? operates with reversing It’s all explained in New Haven, Conn. 
» Myeto agic Sets. ou nclud: he FE o ow ae ssuc 
can do wonderful tricks just building architectur- Blectric Motorand cee switch base, control this issue of VA 


> 
- Send today fo Please send me, free, 
1A sme; give reguiar shows at essential engineer t sw ! = bo Wi — 
‘ urches, halle. These eete contain ally correct. for building all ‘kindo of 9 — -— rT free copy the +} ial r am 
a“ satus for some of the most famous tricks ‘ machinery and build . ~ number of your Gilbert 
apt great magicians. Any boy can do them You can build toy inge—big girders, large you'll have hooking up FillOut Cou- 4 tos Tips 
tice steel bridges, skv- and small wheels, shaft- } i “ 
battleshi i ing, corner plates cage this sturdy motor to a 

vers F “s ; irons, pinions, pulleys, . Y x -tnally 

Bas hE " ’ a he els Ee nodel that will actually 
hines with Erector in Canada $7.50. Other work when you turn on 

Prector seta, $1 to $25 ’ 


and never lose interest » Canada,$1 S0to$37.S0 the power! 4 Street 
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WITH EYES SHUT 


ANE SMITH has a millinery shop and knows how B W I ) PAYNJIE is passed is so indefinitely worded ert ry, hat 
to run it. Whether a woman is fat and fifty and VY lawyers and accountants with the greatest ex ence it 

























































‘ 
can pay eight dollars for a hat, or is slim and tax matters cannot tell how e ve 
eighteen and can pay twenty dollars, Jane will contrive her a headpiece that puts respects, it will apply An expert has calculate it a ling ‘ ' 
a spotlight on her best points and has some snap in it. She will manage to give every excess-profits section the war tax of the Standard Oil Compa flr 
who buys a hat an agreeable impression that the shop hasn't had anything or sixteen million and odd dollars, while according to another reading it w« 
its mind all summer except just to fit that particular headpiece on that particular head. millions and odd--a difference of almost three million dollars for one ' 
She manages her help capably. One of Chicago's leading lawyers has declared that it will take one | ed Tr 
Her natural taste, tact and shrewdness have been improved by fifteen years’ rulings and court decisions to determine how the law, in its entirety, ay \ 
experience—and hard work. So the shop flourishes in a modest way. Its net profit Washington dispatch announced e Comr mer of Inte Revenus 
six thousand dollars a year. But the actual money investment is smal!, consisting to appoint an Excess Profits Advisory Board to assist his burs 
of some t k hats athers, ribbons, artificial fl rs, show cases Five thousand applying that particular sect of the act, and an Advisory Board | Leg I 
will cover it. “composed of prominent attorneys of large experience,”’ to de espe 
Good lawyers who have studied the new war-revenue act say Jane’s war taxes this more technical legal phases of the probl 
year will amount to twenty-nine hundred and forty dollars, or practically half her income So the first fact that one er ‘ idying the new revenue law ‘ 
Probably Congress did not intend that, for the law says an individual, in computing degree of ambiguity and uncertaint vhich might, it would seen ive bee ‘ 
his “‘war excess-profits tax,”” may deduct from net profits six thousand di and nine when the bill was under consideration for practically six months 
per cent on the capital invested. But a further provision seems clearly to make this But aside from that it ertain that the law will operate with extraordir 
deductior licable only to profits which do not exceed fifteen per cent on the capital Take two instances of the w t affects what may fairly be consid 
invested, with no de- Severa 
duction at all for profits three ‘ 
in excess of fifteen per compa 
cent on the investment. - —— and mor I 
Individuals in business wa 
and partnership are not MARINE a ce 
permitted to deduct if ‘ 4 
i g for the pe in ma 
t ervices— unless a F 
ne then se] es a I ‘ 
xed s which few of thea os 
ndividuals and part pret ed 
ers do ! Ge fa 
Fifteen per cent or ire , . 
lane actua nve ere w 
t would be « r he \ 
seven hundred and hilty an? 
dollars, so—according ouldn’'t 
» this strict construc é . 
if the law— almost Gern ; 
all her profits are sub ; 
ect to taxation at rates lhe ‘ 
rur g f twenty - 
five to sixty per cent, mre | 
and the sixty per cent ce 
rate applies to about ‘ ‘ 
three hs of her en- \ 
tire profit. ‘ 
It may be hoped the it lea , 
Trea iT) Department The 
will fi apply the ¢ , ane 
law aceording to what ‘ 
Congress probably f 
meant to say instead of a ‘ 
according to what it ' u 
act did say—thus ‘ ‘ 
exempting Jane and ested ‘ 
thousands of other small he 
businesses which are in esta t t \ 
the same situation. But 
Washington advices at 
this wr that r 
btful. W ‘ 
The United States t 
declared war in Apri 
and the House Ways and 
Means Committee at Tr ‘ 
once addressed itself to N 
framing a war-revenue ‘ 
bill. The bill passed in ‘ ‘ 
October. So Congress ‘ 
devoted practically six ; revenue law } 
months to it, and in ~ nn ieelokschabeaatealeatamenieatiaee to deduct {| 
spite of that protracted At the Athletic Club ne per c¢ he 
consideration the bill vestme! is a flat 
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this being a corpora- 
or eighty-four 


of three thousand dollars 


instead of an individual or partnership 
,] 


exemption 


ndred dollars in all. 

‘ir net profits which exceed the exemption but do 

per cent on the capital invested, it taxes 

ntwenty percent. But as fifteen per cent on the capital 
ted is only nine thousand dollars this rate of taxation 

te only six hundred dollars of profits. 

exceed fifteen per cent of the invest- 

lo not exceed twenty per cent—that is, on three 

the tax is twenty-five per cent. On the 

thirty-five per cent. On 


excess of 


t exceed fiftee; 


profits which 
but 
isand dollars 
ree thousand dollars it is 
indred dollars—the 
e per cent on the capital but not in excess of 
the tax is forty-five per cent. On 
fits the tax is sixty per cent. The war-tax 
yroximately a hundred thousand dollars, 

in half the 


ht } amount in 


er cent 
| 


more th vrofits. 
e may take the Bethlehem Steel 
fits in 1914 were six million dollars. 
onths of this year they were at the 
Of course these are war 
e balance sheet shows assets of two hundred 
million dollars. Whatever the capital 
the company is entitled to deduct nine 
so the highest rate of taxation will scarcely 
its profits. 

A smaller steel company, which has been enjoying large 
war profits, recently published a statement for eight months 
of the It figures its war tax at twenty-seven 
per cent against more than fifty per cent 
the small concern which was taken as the 


) } 
For another case w 
Net pre 


seven | 


mpany 
the first 
rate of fifty-six millions a year. 
But th 
eignty-five 
vestment may be 
er cent on it; 


touc! 


current year. 

of net profits 

ri case of 

nple 

hat inequality throughout, 

recognized nothing but the money actually invested 

i It said, in effect, that a man was entitled 

to earn nine per cent on his actual investment, and every- 
ing above that should be subjected to a heavy tax. 

Now in the case of the great standardized businesses, 

y capital investment, that rule may be tolerable. 

It well known, for instance, that the Standard Oil com- 

panies have always earned a high return on their invest- 

ind nowadays, with war prices for gasoline, and so 

making big profits. Yet they have a huge 

war tax touches them much more 

rhtly than it dves many small concerns. 


runs because Congress 


ne bu iness 


ment: 

they are 
estment, so this 
of last year’s profits it has been calculated 
Atlantic Refining Company—an eastern refining 
and marketing Standard Oil concern—would pay twenty- 
two and nine-tenths per cent of its net earnings in war 
taxes; that the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, cover- 
ing a good part of the Middle West, would pay thirty- 
seven-tenths, and the Prairie Oil and Gas 
, covering the Southwest, would pay nineteen and 
tenths. On the whole, the tax would take about 


ve-quarter of net profits, 


On the basi 


that the 


wven und 
Company 


ele 


Heavy Burdens on Small Business 


poe such big concerns as the Harvester Trust and the 
Chicago it will be fairly negligible, because net 
hardly exceed fifteen per cent on the investment. 
But everybody with any experience of business knows 


packers 
profits 


that to concerns which are small as com- 
ability and goodwill are 
often greater factors in earnings than the money invest- 
hat applies to innumerable businesses. 

Here is a trade journal which has established itself as an 
authority in its field. It was founded more than fifty years 
ago, and because it has always been conducted with ability 
it } People engaged in that trade 
know it, trust it, refer to it for trade information. In fifty 
short, it has built up a large goodwill value. 
Before the war it earned seventy-five thousand dollars a 

, et. But war has greatly increased the cost of paper 
th This year it will 


especially AS 
pared with these big institutions 


ment is, 


las a strong position, 


years, in 


ind other materials as well as of labor. 
earn only sixty thousand dollars. 

The invested is but forty thousand dollars. 
Almost all city publications of that sort are printed in 
ome big establishment in which they have no interest as 
for a big plant can print twenty papers of com- 
paratively small circulation much more cheaply than the 
work could be done in twenty little separate plants. 

What counts in this journal is not at all the money in- 
vested, but the editorial ability and the goodwill which 
that ability } The new revenue law, however, 
will take about half of this journal's net profits—though 

profits are actually smaller because of the war instead 
f larger—as against about one-quarter of the Standard 
Oil companies’ profits and of the munition-making steel 
profits 


money 


owners 


as created, 


OoOmpanies 
As it happens the founders of this journal are dead and 
the business is now owned in equal shares by five successors. 
Before the each of those five families drew fifteen 
thousand dollars a year from the business. War costs and 
war taxes will reduce their incomes this year to less than 
half tl For them the war amounts to an income tax of 
than fifty per cent on a fifteen-thousand-dollar income. 


war 


more 


There are twenty-odd thousand newspapers and peri- 
odical publications in the United States. The above illus- 
tration applies to almost all the prosperous ones among 
them, for publishing is typical of those businesses which 
depend upon ability for their earning power rather than 
upon the cash invested. 

There are a number of daily newspapers in the United 
States that make more than five hundred thousand dollars 
a year net profit. They have a certain investment in print- 
ing presses, but that investment has relatively nothing to 
do with their earnings. Anybody with money or credit can 
set up a plant sufficient to print a daily newspaper. In- 
numerable people have done it, but comparatively few of 
them have made a profitable newspaper. Greeley, Childs, 
Medill, Pulitzer had no money to speak of; but they had 
a genius for the newspaper business. This revenue act 
seems to regard that genius as bogus, or negligible, and 
the money invested as the only legitimate source of profit. 

The book-publishing business is in the same category. 
Only a few of the well-known publishing houses have any 
plant to speak of. Mostly they get their printing done at 
some big printing establishment. If the house is successful 
and useful it is because somebody at the head of it has a 
special ability in judging books and selling them—not 
because he owns a certain number of printing presses. 


The Tax on Personal Ability 


\ HEN the staff of the prosperous publishing house 
whether it publishes a newspaper, a magazine or 
put their hats on their heads and the concern’s in- 
tangible goodwill in their pockets and go home to dinner, 
all that they leave behind is mere dead machinery, worth 
so much a pound. If it should burn up overnight the only 
result would be a temporary inconvenience. But the 
revenue act says it is the only thing to be considered. 

You may not have realized—as Congress finally did 
not—the tremendous part which intangible assets, such 
as ability and goodwill, play in business. But you can 
realize it by walking half a dozen blocks on any thriving 
retail street and looking about. Many of the shop win- 
dows, you notice, are arranged to catch the feminine eye. 
The materials in that hat—the actual cash investment 
may be worth three or four dollars. The taste and skill 
with which they are combined are what sell it. The name 
on that corset could not be bought for a trainload of whale- 
bone and linen; years of ability and energy have gone into 
establishing its goodwill. The name over this shoe shop is 
worth many times the value of all its ponderable contents. 

In this window you notice a toilet article—famous for 
years. Its name is almost as familiar to you as your own. 
You buy it as a matter of course. The original owner of the 
name made a fortune out of it. The business now is worth 
millions. But it never owneda plant. The proprietor had 
a formula for making the article and ideas as to how it 
ought to be put up and sold. Having the formula anybody 
could get the ingredients together and mix them in the pre- 
scribed way. That was a mere mechanical, manufacturing 
affair. The proprietor simply got somebody with a suitable 
plant to make the article for him. That was easier than 
bothering about it himself. The business will probably pay 
a fifty-per-cent war tax, while the man who supplied the 
merely mechanical accessory of putting the ingredients 
together, but who has a large plant investment, may pay 
five per cent or nothing. 

One of the conspicuous objects on a celebrated retail 
street is a certain tall hotel. Years ago the manager of that 
hotel demonstrated a genius for that particular business in 
a smaller place. People liked to go to his establishment, 
where they were sure to be comfortable and well fed. He 
wanted a larger field and looked ambitiously to the famous 
street referred to. 

To buy the ground and build there a hotel such as he had 
in mind would take several million dollars. He had no 
million dollars, but that was no obstacle. He had his 
demonstrated ability, his established goodwill. 
men who had a great many million dollars were perfectly 
reudy to build the hotel for him, knowing he would make 
a success of it. 

He died some time ago and probate proceedings dis- 
closed that his investment had grown to about two million 
dollars—consisting of furniture, stores and so on—and he 
made a net profit of eight hundred thousand a year. The 
revenue bill would permit a deduction of nine per cent on 
the actual investment, leaving six hundred and twenty 
thousand dollars to be taxed at rates running from twenty 
to sixty per cent, though profits are no greater now than 
before the war. Incidentally the land on which the hotel 
stands has more than doubled in value; but the landown- 
ers pay no war tax because their return does not exceed 
nine per cent on the value of the tangible property. Of 
course the important things there weren’t land, bricks and 
timber, but the hotel man’s ability and goodwill. 

Here is an ingenious invention whose name is also very 
familiar to you. As it happens, its makers own a big plant, 
but for some years they have made more of the article than 
their plant can turn out, so quite a proportion of their out- 
put has been manufactured for them in a plant that they 
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have no interest in as owners. As to profits on that part of 
their product which is made in their own plant they are of 
course entitled to deduct nine per cent of the value of th 
plant. But as to that part—no doubt as good in every 
way—which is made in another plant they can claim no 
deduction. 

Somewhere in New York stands an Italian villa whose 
proprietor came to this country with no money, but some 
ideas. He came from a famous tobacco district and his 
ideas ran in that direction. He began to mix certain kind 
of smoking tobacco in a certain way, and to get a few 
people to buy the product. Gradually more people bought 
it. He had no plant, no capital investment to speak of 
He simply had the trick of getting a certain combinatior 
of tobacco and selling it. In time so many , 
buying this combination that he sold the bran 
tobacco trust for so much money that he can spend t} 
of his days in the Italian villa ruminating on the oddit 
of American tax laws if he chooses. 

For if he had kept the business—which made big earn- 
ings on a small capital investment because it had estab- 
lished a highly valuable goodwill—this new 
wouid have taken about half his net 
he sold his goodwill the purchaser is entitled to treat it as a 
legitimate investment and to deduct nine per cent of the 
price paid therefor. 

The law says that the capital invested 
nine per cent of which may be deducted from profits before 
figuring war taxes—shall be: “|1] Actual cash 
(2] the actual cash value of tangible property paid 
thancash ... ;3 paid-in or earned surplus and u 
divided profits used or employed in the business, exclusiv 
of undivided profits earned during the taxable year 
provided the goodwill, trade marks, trade brands, f 
chise of a corporation or partnership or other intangibl 
property shall be included as invested capital if the cor 
poration or partnership made payment bona fide therefo 
specifically as such in cash or tangible property.” 

In other words, goodwill, trade marks, trade brands and 
like intangible assets are not regarded asa legitimate sources 
of earnings when in the hands of the man who created them, 
but they are regarded as a legitimate investment in 
business when in the hands of a man who bought them. 


law 


profits. But since 


revenue 


in a business 


paid i 


? 


Some years ago a clever woman established a brand of 
cigarettes on the market and presently sold the brand— he 
goodwill—for a million dollars. The purchaser can deduct 
ninety thousand dollars from earnings; but the 
herself could have claimed no deduction on account of 
goodwill. Now business fairly bristles with instances like 
that— illustrations of the indubitable fact that ability, 
established trade marks, goodwill, patents and it 
as important on the wi 
the actual cash investment. 


womar 


Su 


tangible assets are about 


Curiosities of the Tax Law 


OU have invented a useful article—say an automa 
churn or a self-cleansing cream separator. You 
someone else manufacture and market it, merely taking : 
royalty on each machine sold. Your royalties amount 

hundred thousand dollars a year. You have no 
whatever invested. So the revenue act, under the 
excess-profits section, taxes you a flat eight per cent 
your net income after deducting six thousand dollars. Y\ 
tax is seventy-five hundred and twenty dollars a year. 

Suppose, however, you wish to market your chur 
separator yourself, getting someone else, who has : 
able plant, to manufacture it for you. In that case 
must invest some capital in an office and selling parap! 
nalia, perhaps in a warehouse. Say you invest twenty-five 
thousand dollars. Doing the selling yourself, you shoul 
expect a little greater net return. Put it at a hundred and 
ten thousand a year. After the deductions mentioned 
the bill and the small amounts subject to taxation at a 
rate less than sixty per cent, about a hundred thousand 
dollars of your income will be taxed at sixty per cent, and 
your tax bill—uncder the excess-profits section and withor 
regard to the income tax proper—will be sixty 
dollars. 

Suppose you saw that coming and didn’t like it, so you 
went to a farm-implement concern and said 
business here which earns more than a hundred thousand 
a year net. I will sell it to you, including my patent, fora 
million dollars; it will pay you better than ten per cent on 
the money.” The implement company buys your business 
and patent. It earns a hundred and ten thousand dollars 
net as before. But the implement company deducts nine 
per cent on a million dollars, or ninety thousand dollars, 
and pays practically no war excess-profits tax. 

In one position the churn pays seventy-five h 
dollars tax, in another position it pays sixty thousa 
lars, in still another it pays virtually nothing. It was the 
same churn and virtually the same business all the way 
through. regards the investment of a 
million dollars in buying your patent as the only really im- 
portant thing; whereas, of course, the onl) impor- 
tant thing is the ability which made the invention. 

(Centinued on Page 57 
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The Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence, as it Looked Before the War and Now. The Shed at the Left Covers Cellini'’s Perseus, the One at the Right the Rape of the Sabines 


GENEVA, August 26, 1917. 
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GENEVA, August Twenty-seventh. 
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g to escape from the summer heat of 
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I announce with pride, and yet with truth, that the speci- 
mens I have discovered come mainly from the Central 
Powers. A friend of mine encountered in an American bar, 
the other day, an Austrian of noble birth whom he once 
knew in Vienna. Wounded on the Rumanian Front, he 
had obtained permission to pass his convalescence it 
Switzerland. “‘And I’m not going back,” he said. “I’ve 
had enough of this smelly war. My physician can keep 
discovering new complications.” 

Only the other day, as the newspapers recorded at the 
time, a German princeling, passing his 
from wounds in a town on the German side of Lake Con- 
stance, was smuggled across the lake by his pacifist mother 
to the tune of volley firing by the sentinels. Many 
wounded Germans, equally disgusted with the war but 
possessed of a smaller pull, have managed somehow to 
cross the frontier. When the time comes for return to the 
ranks they will be posted as deserters, to be shot if found. 
Nevertheless, they prefer disgrace, exile and expropriation 
of property to the man mills of the Kaiser. 
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Queer Fish in Geneva 


TTNHIS is one reason why the German Government is at 

present so terribly strict about letting anyone cross the 
frontier. The Austrians, more humane and easy-going, are 
less severe. We have in our hotel, for example, an Austrian 
prince, an attractive man of some fifty years, passing the 
summer in Geneva with a lady. Further, we have a ric 
Turk who eats a good deal, and who told an American of 
his acquaintance that he had left Constantinople because 
the dinners were getting so bad. 
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cranes; for they really are superb specimens of decorated that he would not visit England He broke that pr ‘ r 
womanhood. This man, it appears, was making much he ran over to England just fora day. Returning wa The A ecog 
money before the war by trading with Germany through many, he was asked at the frontier if he had visited I a Ge n res “ ‘ 
Switzerland. We entered the war; and he remained in “Certainly not!” hesaid. “‘What about this, the y 
Switzerland. I do not know whether he could get an the German official; and he flashed a snapshot } gra G " ‘ ipefaction a lit 
Ameri passport, he certainly could not geta French that showed the Swiss entering the Charing ( 35 xicab a i 
or Italian visé he must stay here e London Tube My i H VAS eX ‘ 
If Switze were anyl s country I had heard that tale before, many times and r 
< come here and arrest and execute at Variations Usually the lead ng « acte sa Belg ) ) e Ame I 
to think what a riot of shooting, hanging an had obtained pert ym to cross Germar nto S 
ould have in Geneva. Many people now in Switzerland, land; in this case, the photograph shows him ent« 
ich as Italians born in the Trentino and therefore techn Opéra Station of the Paris Subway. Sometime l 
Austrian subjects, and Frenchmen born in Alsace of artistic completeness—a calendar marking the ( i 
Lorraine, who are counted as Germans by their conquero clock showing the hour, stands in the background of the i he i i Pa ‘ ! 
have been proclaimed outlaws and deserters by the military photograph. These narratives never explain how Our Hero’ ca ‘ } ' | 
uurts of the lands of their enslavement. Also, the are crossed to England or to France without getting the proper Ame i t 
spies—leaving German Switzerland for French did not visé on his passpert—w would have betrayed his ds tion ¢ G ‘ A fe 
1 us of the spy! Indeed, that profession is exceptionally movements as thoroughly as any photograp! to Switzerland. On the i f ¢ 
ve hereabout; for Geneva is only an hour or so from However, I have just heard a spy story equally interest against al e reserve office fB 
e Swis wrder. ing and, I believe, more authent I The Ger 
Extraordinary tales of espionage pass from mouth to A certain American banker, with a roving commiss Y uw me I et 
mout! Already t e are the stock stories, such as this from his firm, visited Germany several times during t aa | I know. 7 
one VT nh was whispered into my ear [ast night period of our trality Une day, soon alter we de ired t Blank, of e |] \ 
4 Swiss merchant, living for a time ir Germany, wanted war, he was strolling along a street in the cente« f Par You were ve ‘ 
go t lolland He was given permission on condition A man came out of a shop, crossed the reet belore Continued on Page 6 
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ine of the late afternoon. But before she was out 
he had made it plain that not only a loving 
i a loving father, but likewise a loving brother 
g sister, a loving nephew and a loving uncle, a 
ndmother and divers other loving relatives 
gaged in the hill-climbing pilgrimage along 
sarded path. 
ish that succeeded her departure was a profound 
ndeed, by comparison with the clamorous outburst 
id gone before it seemed almost ghastly. Not even 
rieks of the caucusing 


n eT 


i} t 


that might now be 
the oak trees upon 
where tney 


one of their excited 


were 


erved to destroy 
on that a dead quiet 
ended upon a spot 
ked by loud sounds. 
ed young man 
tening with 


f one intent on catch- 


well-dres 


had been | 


orizing the air, 

the hammock 

is stretched 

1 the thick screen of 
that covered the wide 
h of the house. 


Aunt 
te appears to be in 


estimable 


cellent voice and spirits 
ay,”” he said with a wry 
“1 ddn't know that I 
ird her when her top 
rried farther than 

aL now os 

ider black 


it alongside 


haired 
him in 
h chair winced, 
perfectly awful—I 
now it,” she lamented. “I 
ippose if Mildred and I 
her once not to 


ive asked 


arry on like that here at the 


house we've asked 

It’s bad 

igh to have her whooping like 

wild Indian in the kitchen, But 

r seems to do any good.” 

Why don’t you try getting rid 

iltogether as a remedy?” 
ggested the young man. 

Get rid of Aunt Sharley! Why, 

f Mr. Winslow, I 

couldn't do that! 

int Sharley has always 

! Why, she’s 

just like our 

Why, she 

Grand- 

er Helm before the war +6 

he said dryly, break- 

r. “She used to be- 

ur grandmother, and 

elong to her. The 

\ip has merely been 

sat’s all. Tell me, Miss Emmy Lou, how does 

1 human chattel, with no prospect of emanci- 

Then catching the hurt look on her flushed face 

his raillery and hastened to make amends. 

ever mind. You're the sweetest slave girl I ever 

’ the sweetest one that ever lived. 

gone— probably won't be back for half an 

o. Don't hitch your chair away from me—I've 

thing very important that I want to tell you—in 

It eon and somebody else. It con- 

nd somebody else—and yet only two persons 

ned in it.’ 

wrong about the time, however, truthful as he 

rting his desire to deal confidentially 

Inside of ten minutes, which to him 

jan a minute, seeing that he was in love 

speeds fast for a lover with his sweet 

id black woman came hurrying back up the 

and turned in at the side gate and retraversed 

th of the old house, giving the vine- 


of the 


i hundred times. 


wht 


we 


uur family 
of us 
and blood! 


belong to my 


Storekeepers 


ropped 


you're 
erns you 


been in ass 


e back 
, a swift searching look as she hobbled past 
, if so this scrutiny was to be interpreted, 
er. Ina minute or two she suddenly poked 
t through the open front door. She had removed 
damaged straw headgear, but still wore her kerchief. 
i guiltily the young man released his hold upon 

white hand which somehow had found its way inside 
lhe sharp eyes of the old negress snapped. She 

runt as she withdrew, her head. It was speedily to 
ugh, that she had not entirely betaken herself 
immediately there came to the ears of the 


Aunt Shariey Was Forever 
Qearreting With Delivery 
Boys, With Marketmen and 


couple the creak-creak of a rocking-chair just inside the 
hall, but out of view from their end of the porch. 

“Make the old beldam go away, won’t you?” whispered 
the man. 

“T’ll try,” she whispered back rather nervously. Then, 
raising her voice, she called out in slightly strained, some- 
what artificial voice, which to the understanding of the 
annoyed young man in the hammock appeared to have 
almost a suggestion of apprehension in it: 

“‘Ts—is that you, Aunt Sharley?” 

The answer was little more than a 
grunt. 

“Well, Aunt Sharley, hadn’t you 
better be seeing about supper?” 

“‘Num’mine "bout supper. 
tendin’ to de supper. Ise bound de 
supper’ll be ready ’fo’ you two chil- 
lens is ready fur to eat it.” 

Within, the chair continued to 
creak steadily. 

The girl spread out her hands with 
a gesture of helplessness. 

“You see how it is,”” she explained 
under her breath. ‘ Auntie is so set 
in her ways!” 

“‘ And she’s so set in that rocking- 
chair too,” he retorted grimly. Say- 
ing what he said next, he continued 
to whisper, but in his whisper was a 
suggestion of the proprietorial tone. 
Also, for the first time in his life he 
addressed her without the prefix of 
Miss before her name. This affair 
plainly was progressing rapidly, de- 
spite the handicaps of a withered 

black duenna in the immediate 
offing. 

“Emmy Lou,” hesaid, “please 
try again. Go in there yourself 
and speak to her. Be firm with 

her—for once. 
Make her get away 
from that door. She 
makes me nervous. 
Don’t be afraid of 
the old nuisance, 
This is your house, 
isn’t it—yours and 
yoursister’s? Well, 
then, I thought 
Southerners knew how to 
handle darkies. If you can 
handle this one suppose you 
give me a small proof of the 
fact—right now!” 
Reluctantly, as though 
knowing beforehand what the 
outcome would be, Emmy 
Lou stood up, revealing her- 
self as astraight dainty figure 
in white, She entered the 
door. Outside in the ham- 
mock Harvey strained his 
ears tohear thedialogue. His 
ra sweetheart’s voice came to 
him only in a series of mur- 
murs, but for him there was no difficulty about distin- 
guishing the replies, for the replies were pitched in a 
strident, belligerent key which carried almost to the yard 
fence. From them he was able to guess with the utmost 
accuracy just what arguments against the presence of the 
negress the girl was making. This, then, was what he heard: 

*“. . . Now, Mizz Emmy Lou, you mout jes’ ez well 
hush up an’ save yore breath. You knows an’ I knows, 
even ef he don’t know it, dat 'tain’t proper fur no young 
man to be cotein’ a young lady right out on a front po’ch 
widout no chaperoner bein’ clost by. Quality folks don't 
do sech ez dat. Dat’s why I taken my feet in my hand an’ 
come hurryin’ back yere f'um dat grocery sto’ where I'd 
done went to git a bottle of lemon extractors. I seen yore 
sister settin’ in dat Mistah B. Weil’s candy ste’, drinkin’ 
ice-cream sody wid a passel of young folks, an’ by dat I 
realize’ I'd done lef’ you ‘lone in dis house wid a young 
man dat’s a stranger yere, an’ so I come right back. And 
yere I is, honey, and yere I stays . . Whut’s dat you 
sayin’? De gen’l'man objec’s? He do, do he?” The far- 
carrying voice rose shrilly and scornfully. “‘ Well, let him! 
Dat’s his privilege. Jes’ let him keep on objectin’ long ez 
he’s a mind to. "Tain’t gwine "fluence me none. . . . 
I don’t keer none ef he do heah me. Mebbe it mout do him 
some good ef he do heah me. Hit’ll do him good, too, ef he 
heed me, I lay to dat. Mebbe he ain’t been raised de way 
we is down yere. Ef so, dat’s his misfortune.” The voice 
changed. ‘‘Whut would yore pore daid mother say ef she 
knowed I wuz neglectin’ my plain duty to you two lone 
chillen? Think I gwine run ary chancet of havin’ you two 
gals talked about by all de low-down pore w’ite trash 
scandalizers in dis town? Well, I ain't, an’ dat’s flat. 
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No, sir-ree, honey! You mout jes’ ez well run "long back 
out dere on dat front po’ch, ’ca’se I’m tellin’ you I ain’t 
gwine stir nary inch f’um whar I is twell yore sister git 
back yere.” 

Beaten and discomfited, with one hand up to a burning 
cheek, Emmy Lou returned to her young man. On his face 
was a queer smile. 

“Did—did you hear what she said?” 
over him. 

**Not being deaf I couldn’t well help hearing. I imagine 
the people next door heard it, too, and are no doubt now 
enjoying the joke of it.”’ 

“Oh, I know she’s impossible,” admitted Emmy Lou, 
repeating her lament of a little while before, but taking 
care even in her mortification to keep her voice discreetly 
down. “There’s no use trying to do anything with her. 
We've tried and tried and tried, but she just will have her 
way. She doesn’t seem to understand that we’ve grown 
up— Mildred and I. She still wants to boss us just as she 
did when we were children. And she grows more crotchety 
and more exacting every day.” 

*‘ And I—poor benighted Yank that I am— I 
here filled with a great and burning sympathy for the downe 
trodden African.” Harvey said this as though speaking to 
himself, 

The girl forgot her annoyance in her instinct to come to 
the defense of her black mentor. 

“Oh, but she has been like a mother to us! After mamma 
died I don’t know what we should have done 
left alone in this old house—if it hadn't been for 
Sharley. She petted us, she protected us, she 
when we were sick. Why, Harvey, she couldn’t 
more loy al or more devoted or more self-sacrificing thar 
she has been through all these years while we were growing 
up. I know she loves us with every drop of blood i 
veins. I know she’d work her fingers to the bone for 
that she’d die in her tracks fighting for u We 
remember the debt of gratitude we owe her now 
getting old and fussy and unreasonable and al 
with rheumatism.” 

She paused, and then, womanlike, she added a q 
clause: ‘‘But I must admit she’s terribly aggrava 
times. It’s almost 
noisy old tyrant day in and day out. 
patience with her.” 

Over on Franklin Street the town clock struck. 

“Six o'clock,” said Harvey. Reluctantly he stirred a 
sat up in the hammock and reached for his hat. 

“IT could be induced, you know, if sufficiently pressed 
stay on for supper,” he hinted. For one Northern bor: 
young Mr. Harvey Winslow was fast learning the } 
able customs of the town of his recent adoption. 

“I'd love to have you stay,” stated Emmy Lou, “* 
but”—she glanced over her shoulder toward the 
door—“ but I'm afraid of Auntie. She might say she wa 
prepared to entertain a visitor—‘not fixed for company 
the way she would put it. You see, she regards you 
person of great importance. That’s why 
so many airs now. If it was one of the home boys that I've 
known always that was here with me she wouldn’t mind it 
a bit. But with you it’s different, and she’s on her dig 
nity —riding her high horse. You aren’t 
appointed, are you? Besides, you're coming to suppe 
to-morrow night. She'll fuss over you then, I know, ar 
be on tiptoe to see that everything is just exactly right. 
I think Auntie likes you.” 

“Curious way she has of showing it then,” said Harve 
“T guess I still have a good deal to learn about the quaint 
and interesting tribal customs of this country. Ever 
my education is progressing by leaps and bounds—I car 
see that.” 

After further remarks delivered in a confidential under- 
tone, the purport of which is none of our business, your 
Mr. Winslow took his departure from the Dabney home 
stead. Simultaneously the vigilant warder abandoned he 
post in the front hall and returned to her special domain at 
the back of the house. Left alone, the girl sat on the por 
with her troubled face cupped in her hands and a furrow 
of perplexity spoiling her smooth white brow. Present 
the gate latch clicked and her sister, a year and a | 
junior, came up the walk. 
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I get awi 


she’s putting « 


very mucn dl 
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With half an eye anyone would 
have known them for sisters. They looked alike, whict 
another way of saying both of them were pretty and sl 
and quick in their movements. 


“Hello, sis,” said Mildred by way of greeting. Sh: 
dropped into a chair, smoothing down the front of h« 
white middy blouse and fanning her flushed face with t 
broad ends of her sailor tie. Then observing her sister’ 
despondent attitude: “* What are you in the dumps about? 
Has that new beau of yours turned out a disappointment? 
Or what?” 

In a passionate little burst Emmy Lou’s simmering 
indignation boiled up and overflowed. 

“Oh, it’s Aunt Sharley again! Honestly, Mil, she was 
absolutely unbearable this evening. It was bad enough t 
have her go stalking across the lawn with that old snuff 
stick of hers stuck in the corner of her mouth, and singing 
that terrible song of hers at the very top of her lungs and 
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‘Seem lak de cat done got ever’ bod 
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bl] breast, spoiling them, training 


verruling them, too, coddling them 


her black 
them, o1 
were good, nursing them when they were ailing, 
inishing them when they misbehaved. 

death their mother, then an invalid, 

itly with Aunt Sharley regarding the 

tughters as with the guardians who had 
isband’s will—and with as satisfac- 

his death their father had urged his 

Aunt Sharley in all domestic emergen- 

signified his affectionate regard for 

leaving her a little cottage with its 

ear the railroad tracks. Regardless 

2t she was now a landed proprietor 

es of her own race, Aunt 
ted to go right on living beneath the 
latter years of Mrs. Dabney’s life she 
tents a copartner in the running of the 
hat sweet lady’s death she had been its 
In the simple economies of the 
ndeed been all things for these past few 


ited before the ey 


regards, 


per, cook, housemaid, even seamstress, 


nga poete ss with a cookstove she was 
wked back now, casting up the tally of the 
ther Emmy Lou nor Mildred could 
in all their lives in which the half-savage, 
and competent 
fashion or other: as foster 
none the less capable guardian, 


year nel 


altogether shrewd negress 


rured after some 
nofficial but 
, a8 overseer, as dictator, as tirewoman who 
ll-deing, as arbiter of big things and 
, and more, too, she had played to 

a thousand times 
who had dressed them for their first 
party, as the saying goes down our 
gular dancing party, 
tentatious and less favored commu- 
irley who had skimped and scrimped 


corresponding to a 
more 0 
Aunt 

vailable funds cover the neces 


susehold in those two or three lean years succeed- 


ary expenses of 


leath, when dubious investments, which 
ed out to be good ones, had chiseled a good 
come from the estat It was Aunt Sharley 
en the question of going away to boarding school 


ir motner 


ward tu! 


nvitation in the conference on ways 

guardians, Judge Priest and 

id cast her vote and her voice in favor 
hioned that their mother in 
The sisters themselves had 


ame oid 


seminary 
rirlhood had attended. 
an Eastern establishment as being more 
and smarter, but the old woman stood fast in 
What had been good 
for her beloved mistress was good enough for her 
ress’ daughters, she insisted; and, anyhow, hadn’t the 
ty folks Promptly Doctor Lake 

| Judge Priest sided with her; and so she had her way 
ut this important matter, as she had it about pretty 


erything else. 


favored 
nable 


acy of the other school. 


ilw ays gone there? 


as Aunt Sharley who had indignantly and jealously 
oed the suggestion that a mulatto sewing woman, famed 
uly for her skill, should be hired to assist in preparing 
wardrobes that Emmy Lou and Mildred must take 
was Aunt Sharley who, when her day’s 
over, had sat up night after night until all 
straining her eves as she plied needle and scissors, 
and hemming until she herself was satisfied that 


them, It 


were 


’s clothes would be as ample and as ornate as the 
two girls at the boarding school possibly 
to hi It was Aunt Sharley who 


for them, who kissed them good-by at 


ive 


of them being in tears, and who, when 


ed down the trac to the southward, 


e empty house, there 

ne home to her again. 

1 to write to her ever) 

, too, except when they 

forgot 

Sharley who never let 

grandfather had 
state, that their father had 
onfederacy, and that they 


Mw he n 


they 


up the y haids wid de fines 


» of the recapitula 
3 of both 
and 
accompanying them or 


i them a 


ve in the 


ars 


the capacity of nurse 


festivities by violently 
laving King 


Son just as the child was about 


fa circle } 
ng James’ 
ckerbockered admirer who failed to 
to Aunt Sharley’s 


wed by 4 
jealous requirements touch 

and, following this, had engaged ina 
appointed little boy’s colored attendant, 
ir upon the social standing of her small 


rley had come off victor in the bout, but 


the picnic had been spoiled for at least three youngsters. 
So much for Aunt Sharley’s virtues—for her loyalty, her 
devotion, her unremitting faithfulness, her championship 
of their destinies, her stewardship over all their affairs. 
Now to turn the shield round and consider its darker side: 

Aunt rley was hardly a fit candidate for canoniza- 
tion yet. Either it was too early for that—or it was too 
late. She was unreasonable, she was crotchety, she was 
contentious, she was incredibly intolerant of the opinions 
of others, and she was incredibly hardheaded. She had 
always been masterful and arrogant; now more and more 
each day she was becoming a shrew and a tyrant and a 
wrangler. She was frightfully noisy; she clarioned her 
hallelujah hymns at the top of her voice, regardless of what 
company might be in the house. She dipped snuff openly 
before friends of the girls and new acquaintances alike. 
She refused point-blank to wear a cap and apron when 
serv ing meals. She was forever quarreling with the neigh- 
bors’ servants, with delivery boys, with marketmen and 
By sheer obstinacy she defeated all their 
plans for hiring a second servant, declaring that if they 
dared bring another darky on the place she would take 
pleasure in scalding the interloper with a kettle of boiling 
water. She sat in self-imposed judgment upon their 
admirers, ruthlessly rejecting those courtiers who did not 
measure up to her arbitrary standards for appraising the 
local aristocracy; and toward such of the young squires as 
fell under the ban of her disfavor she deported herself in 
such fashion as to leave in their minds no doubt whatsoever 
In public she praised her wards; 
in private she alternately scolded and petted them. She 
was getting more feeble, now that age and infi 
coming upon her, wherefore the house showed the lack of 
proper care. They were afraid of her, though they loved 
her with all their hearts and knew she loved them to the 
exclusion of every living person; they were apprehensive 
always of her frequent and unrestrained outbreaks of tem- 
per. She shamed them and she humiliated them and she 
curbed them in perfectly natural impulses—impulses that 
to them seemed perfectly proper also, 

Small enough were these faults when set up alongside 
the tally of her goodnesses; moreover, neither of the two 
rebels against her authority was lacking in gratitude. But 
it is the small things that are most annoying usually, and, 
besides, the faults of the old woman were thir of 
daily occurrence and recurrence, which chafed their nerves 
and fretted them, whereas the passage of time was les- 
sening the sentimental value of her earlier labors and 
sacrifices in their behalf. 

And here was another thing: While they had been get- 
ting older Aunt Sharley had been getting old; they had 
grown up, overnight, as it were, and she could not be made 
to comprehend the fact. In their case the eternal confli 
between youth and crabbed age was merely being repeated 
with the addition in 
this particular instance 
of unusual complica- 
tions. 

For an hour or more 
the perplexed pair 
threshedaway, striving 
to winnow the chaff 
from the pure grain in 
Aunt Sharley’s nature, 


SI 


storekeepe rs. 


regarding her hostility. 


rmities were 


gs now 
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and the upshot was that Emmy Lou had a headache and 
Mildred had a little spell of crying, and they agreed that 
never had there been such a paradox of part saint and part 
sinner, part black ogre and part black angel, as their 
Auntie was, created into a troubled world, and that some- 
thing should be done to remedy the evil, provided it could 
be done without grievously hurting the old woman’s feel- 
ings; but just what this something which should be done 
might be neither of them could decide, and so they went to 
bed and to sleep. 

And the next day was another day exactly simil: 
its petty annoyances to the day before. 

But a day was to come before the summer ended when a 
way out was found. The person who found the way out 
or thought he did—was Mr. Harvey Winslow, the hero or 
villain of the hammock episode previously described in this 
narrative. He did not venture, though, to suggest a definite 
course of action until after a certain moonlit, fragrant night, 
when two happy young people agreed that thereafter these 
twain should be one. 

Mildred already what was impending in the 
romance of Emmy Lou. So perhaps did Aunt Sharley. 
Her rheumatism had not affected her eyesight and st 
all her faculties. All the same, it was to Aunt Sharley 
Emmy Lou went next morning to tell of the choice 
made. 
obtained. 


ar in 


knew 


There was no one whose consent had 
Both age; 
they enjoyed the use and control of their cosy little inher- 
itance. Except for an aunt who lived in New Orleans and 
some cousins scattered over the West, they were wit! 
kindred. The Dabneys had been an old family, bu 
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If young Mr. Winslow had been, indirectly. 
for her prideful deportment before her own « 
likewise Mr. Winslow who shortly 
ment for humbling her into the dust. 
Mr. Winslow, it should be stated, was a masterful : 
man. Only an abiding sense of humor kept him somet 
from being domineering. Along with divers other « 
it had taken masterfulness for him at twenty 
superintendent of our street-1 
and operated by 
masterful 


haughtiness 
It was < 
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Northern capitalists. Likewise 
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Emmy Lou’s local admirers within the space of 


taken ness him to distance 


months after he procured his transfer to our 
another town 
interests. He showed the same trait in ‘ 
entiy took with regard to the future status of Aunt 
in the household of which he was to become 
of which he meant to be the head. 

For moral support 
needed 
noon when she invaded the kitchen 
Aunt Sharley. The girls came upon the old won 
of her busiest moments. 

mass which in due time would become 
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corrected Emmy Lou. 

“Who do you mean by we all? Does yo 
dat young Mistah Winslow, Esquire, late 
North?” Her blazing eyes darted from th« 

of one sister to the face of other, read r 
‘Uh-huh!” she snorted. “Im knowed he'd 


think so 
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ne less starti I v al i 

evolutionary experi- 

ment in tax: It 

~ tort iY ale aee | 

that, as these whol 

sale and gig de- 

ane develop, the 

eading industries of the land are still in a period of fruit- 
fuiness. UODby is the golden stream will not continue to 
pour forth in the « volume under a régime of govern- 
ment price fix ind war taxation. The future is uncer- 
t but there no doubt about the past and present. 


Corporations have had a couple of years of unbounded 








erit inregulated ces and small taxes. 
And they are called upon to disgorge; not to their 
ure ‘ me, but to the public treasury, on a 
il¢ ‘ t US aS that on whicn t profits were 
ude. Nor there any choice in the mat , for the rich 
rporat viewed much as the farmer regarded his 
ww. Whe ed by the city boarder how much milk the 
gave, the { er replied: “‘She doesn’t give a drop. 

! ve got to take it away from her by force.” 


l om " ‘ hen the Alhes first began to place war 
cted that a period of 





| sy 1 follow. The boom came; but, 

ng the placing of foreign orders, there sprang up 

at was perhaps the largest and craziest speculation in 

e have ever kr n. Not ashade less delirious was 

‘ a ‘ the f epared and miscellaneous 

manufacturing companies to share in the pie that was 

y wund. Apparer eve me-horse machine shop in 

the « t expected overnight to become as rich as the 
~ it 1 i t) 

M lo r orde ere scattered broadcast, like 

i fror eave! The ve handed about at first 

i mination and with the hurry and frenzy of 

i Under sucl ditions there were many failures to 


nake good. Expected profits did not materialize. 


Many 


of the original war brides were long ago forced to give up 
heir suddenly bestowed titles, and the prices of stocks in 
any cases became as fully and quickly deflated as they 
had just been inflated 
0 se there is no way of discovering just what the 
t fits of the country’s corporations have been. 


Congre has passed its revenue bill on estimates that war 
about four billion dollars. 
Detailed figures were considered by Congress for at least 


one hundred different companies. It is inevitable, but un- 
fortunate, that in all such debates, and in the newspapers 
is well, « he larger and better-known companies are 

ly ? lered. Generally, too, most consideration is 
given to those whose stoc are listed on the New York 
Stock Excel or a ‘ bought and sold in other 
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Q' TSIDE the white glare of publicity and the pitiless in- 


ry of the open markets are the obscure , closely owned 
good thing These are the “‘gold mines” that Wall Street 


le to entice away Irom the snug owner 





ed families, who live contentedly unknown, 


eXce e sma es where their factories happen to 
be There era scores, perhaps hundreds, of such 
companie e earnings give no discomfort to their 


reaping in their quiet but solid way the 
1e rewards of conservatism, preparedness, good fortune 








N ‘ e wide realm of finance and corpo- 
rate activitic yUSe ich keen human and personal interest 
the meion oT } ! I do not mean only among those 
rtunate and favored mortals who receive the melon, but 
" ‘ h or poor, who come within range of the news. 
It the natural, deeply ingrained human tribute to suc 
‘ Perhaps the newspapers can extract a forced sensa- 
tior tofi re and sorrow and bankruptcy; but, 
ter all, these are dull, drab matters. It is to success, to 
inusua ess, that 1 nstinctively and joyously 
re ynd Si vyhet! ce mn chances to find itself in 
ISSESS|¢ ol pr ibove the average, in excess of 
the moderate d mediocre, it often cuts a melon. 
lse in the language so aptly expresses 
is this phrase; for the general effect 


cholders is like that upon a crowd of 
heir number slices up 
ir hungry eyes a large watermelon. 

horticultural world, so in the financial 
melons must ripen. They do not suddenly 
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spring into being. Thus we have the f ar patior 
Decades of almost continuous and impre ve speculation 
in the stock of one of the largest American railroads has 
hinged upon the ultimate ripening of a mel It still 
uncut, undistributed; but speculators never e and never 
give up, because of the moral certainty that some the 
Reading Company will, through the owne p of its 
valuable hard-coal mines, be able and indeed be forced to 
cut a melon. 

Melons are the food upon which speculation grows fa 
Still more, it mignt as well be admitted that mar 
ple who consider themselves investors, and n 
attitude of lofty contempt toward speculation, are k 
make their purchases | hopes of an extra or spe 
dividend. It is not the regular rewards of t t that lend 
spice to one’s investment Men w h with eager and 
persistent solicitude the growing surpluses of prosperous 


and successful companies; not hall so much to be sure of 
their four or five or six per cent 
sudden and unexpected enrichment. Nor is the solicitucds 


as for the possibility of a 


of the onlooker much less keen. To him the melon cutting 
holds out the chance of a like romance in his turt 
So it is but natural to find that the technic, the mere 
f ‘ 


financial detail, of melon cutting absorbs an amazing 
large share of Wall Street’s attention in times of prosperit 
The financial, legal and ethical issues that arise from the 
relative merits and procedures involved 
forms of distributing profits ich as stock d iends 
rights, and the like 
The common saying that “You ’ 
and have it too” has become, in Wall Street and the finar 
cial world, the foundation, as it were, of a great system of 
philosophy about which storms of controversy rage. No 


form a little world by themselv« 





question so directly touches and delights the speculator 
investor, banker and financier his one. If a corporatior 





pays out large dividends, will it have anything lefc to ps 
at another time? In other words 
to surplus and maintain moderation in dividends, or to be 
open and generous? 
holder in the long run? 

Allied to this great general issue is another 
a phrase drawn from the fiel 


sit better to keep adadl 





lof mathemati Is the sum 
of the parts greater than the whole ’ Upon these two ab 
sorbing questions Wall Street has argued for generations 


definite cor isio! 


without coming to an 





Of course there can be no final answer, because each case 
must be judged on its own merits, in the light of its ow: 
circumstances. Obviously ye rporatior might ea 
pay out too large dividends, and thus eat up their cake 
3ut it is just as clear t where et ave be« ‘ 
fully concealed or where the d lends have bee ‘ 
absurdly low, the result of melon cutting e hot} 
eating and keeping the cake. The great major f } 
ness enterprises n e or node tet t ‘ ‘ 
exceptions whose fecund appr es the! 

Just so it may seem mathematically a 
the sum of the parts may exceed the whol it hae conan 
of some corporations it works out that wa A stockholder 
who is given ten new shares of stock in place of one old 
share may say: “I have exactly the me} é 
assets and property of the company that I had before ) 
why am I any better off?” But the trut fte 
is better off, because the ten shares together may sell f 
more than the one share sold for, and the tota i 
dividends received may be larger than the ere before 

It is the practice of paying stock d lend to ge 
right down to brass tac} that most fever lebat« 
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VAUND 


of the Treasury McAdoo’s selec- 

rank A. Vanderlip for the chairman- 

the War-Savings-Certificate Committee 

appropriate because Mr. Vanderlip’s experience 

equip 
he war-savings-certificate plan 


him to grasp the opposite extremes in- 
extremes far 
a 1itherto known in American finance. 

der the plan it is proposed to raise in the coming 
sum of two billion dollars. Mr. Vander- 
two billion dollars is. At least it 
assume that he does, since another great 
financier has said of him that “‘he is one of 
who ean comprehend a billion” —and 
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re of twenty-two he went to Chicago, where he 
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That was eight years ago. 


By JULIAN STREET 


of the Rollo Books might have put it, “but a single upward 
step” to a sixteen-hour day, in a rather modest office in 
the Treasury Building, at the aforementioned dollar-a-year 
salary. 

What is this dollar job? 

On the face of it, it is the job of raising, for war purposes, 
two billion dollars in very small units. In point of actual 
fact, however, it is the much more interesting, the much 
more difficult, the vastly more constructive job of reform- 
ing the American spendthrift. 

The wave of patriotic enthusiasm, which has washed 
billions of dollars out of people’s pocketbooks, creating 
eight or ten million Government bondholders in the United 
States among people who never before held a bond, has 
demonstrated not alone the fervor of Americans for their 
country, for democracy and for the war, but has vividly 
exhibited their almost-undreamed-of financial resources. 
Prior to the war there were in France some twelve million 
bondholders out of a total population of about forty 
millions. In contrast to this there were among the one 
hundred and ten million people of the United States but 
three hundred and seventy thousand bondholders. Prob- 
ably not one person in ten had so much as seen a Govern- 
ment or corporation interest-bearing security, while a 
still smaller percentage of the population understood the 
character and purport of such securities. Bond coupons 
were less familiar objects than tickets to World’s Series 
baseball games. It is one of the indisputable blessings that 
the war has brought us that one person out of every ten or 
twelve now owns a Government bond. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury has recognized from the 
first,’’ said Mr. Vanderlip recently in discussing the war- 
savings-certificate plan, “‘the desire of the people to trans- 
late their patriotism into financial action; and not the 
least of the many stupendous tasks which have devolved 
upon him has been that of making it possible for the 
enormous and splendidly eager army of small savers to 
come forward and do their bit. 

“The bond, with its coupon representing semiannual 
interest, is not well adapted to being put out in very small 
denominations. It was in spite of this fact, rather than 
because the fifty-dollar Liberty bond was entirely desirable 
from an economic standpoint, that the Secretary made 
fifty dollars instead of one hundred dollars the Liberty 
Loan minimum. He wished to recognize the patriotism of 
the small investor, even at the cost of encumbering the 
Treasury Department and the banks with a staggering 
amount of detail work. The cost to the Government of 
issuing small-denomination interest-bearing obligations is 
very great. A one-dollar coupon costs as much to print, 
to pay, and to keep track of in the Government book- 
keeping as does the coupon from a thousand-dollar bond. 
Moreover, the interest return on a fifty-dollar bond, com- 
ing as it does every six months, is not of great moment to 
the person who receives it, and as a rule the owner would 
much prefer to have the Government retain the semi- 
annual interest until it amounted to a more important 
sum. 

** All these considerations have been weighed in creating 
the new system of war-savings certificates. They are 
designed to give every man, woman and child in the United 
States the opportunity to aid the Government in financing 
the war. The unit is five dollars; but instead of loaning the 
Government five dollars and getting a semiannual interest 
return of ten cents a much better plan has been devised for 
the small investor: Beginning December 1, 1917, the 
Government will offer a war-savings-certificate stamp, 
which it will sell in December, 1917, and in January, 1918, 
for $4.12. This obligation is in effect the Government’s 
note for five dollars, falling due January 1, 1923; and the 
buyer who, during the coming December or January, pur- 
chases for $4.12 one of these five-dollar 
war-savings certifi- virtually 
discounting the Government’s note 
for five dollars—dis- counting it at four 
per cent interest, y , compounded quar- 
terly. In other Prbeltinislanh words, Uncle Sam 
says to the citizen: ‘Lend me $4.12, 
and in return I will give you a stamp 


cates is 


November 24, 1917 


which is my promise to pay. I will use your $4.12 to 
prosecute the war and meet the expenses of Govern- 
ment, and will pay you four per cent interest, com- 
pounded quarterly. Thus, when January 1, 1923, rolls 
round, I will hand you back the money you helped me out 
with, plus the interest; so that—speaking approximately, 
and ignoring, in our liberal American way, the few odd 
cents—for every four dollars you lend me now, when I 
need it, I’ll give you back five dollars five years hence.’ 

“**But,’ we can imagine the citizen saying to Uncle Sam, 
‘don’t you want me to lend you more than $4.12?’ 

“*Of course I do!’ says Uncle Sam. ‘I want you to let 
me have all you can spare throughout the coming year.’ 

*** Indeed I will!’ says the citizen. ‘I can let you have 
$4.12 in December, 1917; $4.12 more in January, 1918; 
$4.12 more in February, and J 

***No,’ says Uncle Sam; ‘$4.12 is all right for December 
and January, but on the first of every month after January 
I shall have to raise the price of the stamps one cent. They 
will cost you $4.13 each during February, $4.14 during 
March, $4.15 during April, and so on.’ 

***There’s only one question that troubles me,’ says the 
citizen; ‘I don’t quite like the idea of tying up my savings 
for five years. Suppose I need some of this money between 
now and January 1, 1923?’” 


Money Back if You Say So 


“TINH AT’S all looked after,’ says Uncle Sam. ‘Inthe event 
of your having to use the money which you will have 
loaned me you can go to any post office and get back the 
amount you have paid, plus one cent a month, for each 
stamp you have bought. I'll only ask you to give the post 
office ten days’ notice so that funds may always be or 
hand to meet any demands made. Aside from this, you 
are free, if it becomes necessary, to draw your money from 
any one of my ten thousand money-order post offices.’ 

“*Great!’ replies the citizen; ‘you can absolutely count 
on my support.’ 

**T always knew I could,’ returns Uncle Sam; ‘but I 
like to hear you say so. And, by the way, I want to call your 
attention to the fact that whereas the small investor has 
been known to complain sometimes that he could not get 
for himself terms as favorable as those open to the large 
investor, he is in this case offered terms which are actually 
more favorable. For example, the person who buys a 
Liberty bond on the installment plan gets no interest until 
his bond is fully paid for. Under the war-savings-certificate 
plan he draws interest on each unit of four dollars and 
a few additional cents. Compound interest is not paid on 
the Liberty Loan, whereas interest on war-savings certifi 
cates is compounded. Again, Liberty bonds, as market- 
able securities, are subject to some slight fluctuation in 
value, but war-savings certificates are not. Their value is 
established not by market conditions but by law. In this 
they are unique. They are the only Government securities 
which the law says shall positively increase in value. It is 
precisely because the terms of the war-savings-certificats 
plan are so peculiarly advantageous that it was found 
necessary to limit to a maximum of one thousand dollar 
the amount of war-savings certificates which may be held by 
one individual. If there were no limit the banks would jump 
at the opportunity to buy the certificates in large blocks, 
for they represent what is practically call money.’ 

Yes, one can imagine Uncle Sam's putting the case to the 
smail investor in some such way as that.” 


At this juncture there arose, while I was present, a dis- 
cussion between Mr. Vanderlip and several other gentle- 
men of the war-savings-certificate branch of the Treasury 
Department as to ways and means for making every man, 
woman and child in the country—large numbers of them 
utterly inexperienced in the simplest matters having to do 
with investment—fully comprehend the plan. One of the 
gentlemen had drawn up a statement of the plan in which 
was used not a little of the technical language of finance, 
and this brought up the general question of what under- 
standing of simple financial operations the great American 
public actually has. Mr. Vanderlip was insistent upon the 
utmost simplicity in all statements of the war-savings- 
certificate plan, and to illustrate the need for simplicity 
told two stories of events which occurred in connection 

with the placing of 
the last Liberty 
Loan. 

“The Secretary 
ofthe Treasury,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘told me the 
other day of having 
received a letter 
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got to get our training here first,’’ Steve 
eutenant came to earth with a thump. 

nned practical, Steve!’’ he declared. 

ot to be!” said Steve. 


» dar 


r camp to which they were conducted cap- 
agination. They detrained there at dawn 
reasing light gradually extended their 
could see outspread before them a vast 
with rough buildings and marked with 
f tents, peopled by a multitude of men. The 
is instantly lost in this multitude—became a 
The ferment in Steve found expression that night 
Lieutenant Morse were thrown together again. 
Isn't it?”’ Steve exclaimed. 
Morse studied Steve and grinned. 


ould get 


ld g 


© ine 


ted 


you in the end,” he com- 


added jokingly: “But don’t forget 


. Stevie.” 
rht,”” Steve agreed, steadying himself; 
“a man’s got to be practical.” 
hey began to call him Practical Rawn after 
Morse told the ry. They devised artifices to 
Steve smile, and failed. He was in sober 
soberly busy preparing himself for the 
They called him Practical Rawn— and 
to be a first lieutenant. Steve scarcely 
was so interested in many cther things that 
to be interested in himself. 
became absorbed in playing a vast game; 
d, for the most part, the men played it as a game. But 
Trench drill was a serious matter to him; the 
places of grisly interest; the bombs 
Between times he found time to dally with 
and the day he tossed a five-franc piece in 
it twice before it reached the ground 
as proud as a hen over her first egg. 
M.C. A. Building entertainment was provided 
n; and this entertainment included reading. 
found there a Roman History, arranged for 
[t was the only book not in use at the time, 
up. Ten minutes later he had found a new 
ecured permission to take the book away with 
i thereafter he pored over it endlessly. With this 
hand, a finger between the leaves, he sought 


Morse one day. His face was rapt, his eyes 


f saw 


had no time 


rhe regiment 


teve 

va chambers were 
nated him 
tomatic; 
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id struck 


he cried; and when Morse gave attention 
Mucius volunteered to assassinate Lars Por- 
teve looked up quickly. “ Porsena was besieging 
e explained, and turned to the history again: 
ie his way through the enemy lines safely; but he 
ow Porsena by sight, and so slew his secretary 
ke. He was captured, and was threatened with 
Mucius thrust his right hand into the altar fire 
t there until it was completely consumed. Por- 
o impressed that he freed Mucius and raised the 
The young man was given the name of 
Left-handed—by the grateful Romans.’” 
juickly at Morse. “That was a wonderful 


looked up 
ado, wasn t it?” 

a darned-fool stunt,’”’ Morse commented. “ He 

nocked old Porsena’s block off.” 


wonderful!"’ Steve insisted, 


i\ h 


laughed, 
but it wasn’t practical,” he said 
1 downcast, 


| hadn't thought of that!"’ he confessed. 


orders at length to prepare to entrain for 
When the day of departure 
y of Rome was in his kit; and the page 
deed of Mucius was turned down. For all 
Morse’sscorn, the story had obsessed 
Steve. It made him tremble with a 
curious mixture of horror and ad 
It made him burn to do 
ome equally glorious deed, thoug! 


afire, 


ve was 


miration. 


it the same time he knew the thing 


Through a Periscope He Studied the Terrain Before Him. 


Mucius had done was far beyond his powers. Steve did 
not take kindly to pain, either in himself or others. He 
had tried to stifle this feeling; but he had failed in this 
effort. The story of Mucius had become something like a 
textbook in heroism for him; he read it over and over, and 
dreamed of it; and spoke of it to Morse and to others until 
they began to jest about it. 
Thereafter Steve kept his hero 
worship secret and sacred. 

Even in the days that followed, 
Steve kept Scwvola in his mind. 
The first rumbling chal- 
lenge of the guns along the 
battleline, with their heroic 
growl and taunt and roar, 


intensi- 

his feel- 
ing. When 
the regiment 
settled itself into its billets behind the line, Steve removed 
that page from his history, folded it and tucked it inside 
his uniform. It had become his creed. 

It lay there in his inner pocket on the first day he went 
into the trenches. 

That first entry into the trenches was not an abrupt inci- 
dent. It followed careful preliminaries; and these began 
on a day when the French officer commanding the sector 
the regiment was to take over met the officers of the regi- 
ment and explained to them, with maps, the region they 
were to occupy. 

He gave Steve three photographs, taken from an aéro- 
plane, and a large scale map marked with mysterious 
crisscrossing and zigzagging lines. These portrayed the 
particular section that was to be under Steve’s command, 
with its relation to the trench systems on either hand. 

Steve studied this map that night until it was photo- 
graphed on his brain. There was a road running north and 
south, along the west side of which ran the front German 
trench. Another road ran east and west through Steve’s 
position. At the southeast angle of the intersection of these 
roads there had been a village of seven houses. The aéro- 
plane maps told Steve that these houses were mere piles of 
brickdust now. Above this vanished village rose a little 
hill, a hundred and forty feet above sea level and a hun- 
dred above the surrounding terrain. 

“This hill,” the officer had explained when he gave the 
map to Steve, “is the center of our effort on this sector; 
but we are not yet ready for a main attack-here.” He 
pointed to zigzagging lines to the north and south of the 
village. ‘We are digging toward the German trenches 
here. At this point we are within sixty yardsof them. Your 
effort should be to nibble off a section of German trench by 
night raids, consolidating it with your own system at once.”’ 

Steve studied the map. The officer pointed out how Ger- 
man machine guns to the north and south enfiladed the 
territory before the ruined village; and in half a dozen sen- 
tences he pictured for Steve the village itself, jammed with 
fighting men, who lurked in cellars and deep dugouts, 
l any attack. He pointed to the saps again. 

“Those have cost us three hundred and twenty-seven 
casualties in three weeks,” he said simply. ‘They were 
worth that price; and to hold them is worth far more.” 

Steve gulped with resolution. After four days of this 
instruction he and the other officers were taken into the 
tre Each saw for the first time the section for which 
he was responsible, Steve found his little kingdom a maze 
of deep trenches, six inches of running water in the bottom 
of one of them, where a brook had been diverted in their 
direction by the busy Germans. The very earth itself had 
lost all resemblance to normal earth, so torn it was by 
shells; so stained with gasés. On the lip of one trench a 
yellow flower was blooming; Steve wondered what it was 
led, and looked back at it after they had passed. 
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Him, and Thereafter He Pored Over it Endiessty 
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Next day, when he came back with his noncoms to 
instruct them, he looked first of all for this flower. It was 
gone. No trace of it remained. The front wall of the trench 
was patched with new sandbags. He asked his French 
guide about it, and that officer turned to one of the holders 
of the trench, spoke swiftly, and then told Steve: 

“A chance shell dropped there. Seven casualties! 

“Seven men—and the flower!” Steve whispered; 
and for the first time since he had enlisted he found 
time to dislike the Prussian. 

He had given the noncoms instructions 
to prepare marking stakes bearing their 
names. 

He told each man where to place these, 
assigning to each a section of trench as 
his especial care. He assigned a squad to 
drain the flooded trench; another to look 
after general drainage; a third to tl 
sanitary work, 

At four o'clock the next morning Steve’ 
men were in their places. Man by mar 
they had replaced the weary Frenchmen, 
and the bearded little poilus had filed awa 

with shuffling, dragging feet. Steve was lef 
alone with his command. 

He plunged instantly into his task; for Steve 
took the business seriously. With the first fl 
of dawn he inspected the trenches and the | 
holes, and saw that a man was assigned to ea 
loophole and that he knew what his duties we 
to be. He crawled out the zigzag saps to the listening posts 
and spoke to the grenadiers there. He devised two new 
vantage points for snipers and put his best mar} 
work in them. He put the bombers through " 
spected the two trench cannon in his section, and listed t 
material that had fallen into his hands with the trench. 
One periscope had been broken by a bullet. He requis 
tioned a new one. Rockets were running short. He sent 
for a new supply. These would be brought up at nightfall 
by a reserve detachment. 

At eleven o'clock he reprimanded a grinning littl 
vate for laying aside his trench helmet. 

“It’s too danged heavy!” the man protested. 

Steve had no false notions of the respect due 
the enlisted men. 

**A shrapnel ball is heavier,” he 
and keep it on!” 

That reminded and | 

them. He wasin the midst of this work when Jim 

who had enlisted from Steve’s own home towr 

pass Mart Rutgers in the trench, and climbed o 

step to doso. A ball came through the ] 


said serious 


on 
him of the masks; 


Loop! ok 
Jim above the eay. 

Steve became very sick; 
he saw that his men were also sick and shaking 
cured Steve. He sent to the first-aid station for a stret 
and what was left of Jim was borne away. When the 
was out of sight the men joked themselves into s} 
again. Steve did not joke. He passed the word quic 

“The next man who unnecessarily exposes himsel! 
be court-martialed.” 

The men grinned; 
mans’ll tend to that!” 
puzzled; but he knew that a joke was bey 
hension, and let the matter drop. 

At a little after lock he foun 
paragraph about Mucius Sce#vola; and it gave | 
strength. He went into those forward trenches t 
but sixty yards from the Germans, 
there to hush their voices. 


but when he looked about 


and someone called soft] 


Then everyone laug! 


one o'¢ 


and he war 


They don’t know we have relieved the Fr 
told the ‘Let’s not 
ready.” 

TI rough a periscope he 
Directly in front cf the tren ‘ 
the poilus. Beyond an intervening desolation 
Beyond that again was a tumbled wast« 


men. let them find it out 
studied the terrain befor 
ch lay the wire, put 
wa 
man wire. 
wire sl 


owing here and there to mark the locations 


and third lines. The road upon which the Gern 
rested was elevated somewhat above the level; a 
crowned with a maze of wire, It stretched as far as he 

The place where the v illage had been was marked | Vy 
the splintered stumps of a few fruit trees. Of the hous 
there was not one brick left upon another. Beyond t 


lage rose the little } ill tha 


ad 


see, 


the Germanstronghold. 


pitted with shell holes 


Directly in Front of the Trench Lay the Wire, Put There by the Poilus 








i‘, 





























here in all this prospect there a um hile, 
arth lay tortured and dead le occasional crack of 





i sniper’s rifle seemed to come from every quarter of the 
the 
The illusion began to 
He Knew 
it off. 
whispered to himself; and 
Five minutes later it had crystal- 


compass at once. In the bright sunlight 


visible; 


fash was 
and there was no smoke. 
no men before him. 


possess Steve that there were 


this was illusion; nevertheless, he could not shake 


‘I'd like 


treml 


to go and see,”” he 
led at the thought. 
ed. “I will go and see,” he vowed. 
Almost at once, as it seemed, night began to fall: and 
Steve set about the performance of his vow. 

It was a black night that fell upon the trenches. A | 


mist hid the stars and there was no moon. 


l€ 





The rifle shots 





now were stabs of flame; and the sudden glare and roar of 


reminded Steve of nothing so much as a 





1] 
neus 


photographer's 


exploding 





light 


light. His ears had become so attuned 





teat 


o the continuous explosions that he no longer heard them. 
He caught the faintest near-by sounds, even through the 





roar of shells and the snap of rifle fire. 
Long before they reached the front-line trenches he 


heard the details coming with the food and ammunition 
and supplies he had 
that 
He 


requisitioned 


morning 





greeted them and 
saw to the distribu- 
tion of the burdens 
they bore; and then, 


the tele- 
phone in his dugout, 


he asked permission 


hrougt 


oleavethetrenches 
ra reconnais- 
ance. Regimental 
neadquarters gave 


He 


Lieutenant 


permission. 





helt; and he 

ea trench Knile, 
‘ripping it by the 
ther sheath. It 
was a weapon eight- 
een inches long; 
the nar dl was 


heavy and weighted, 


so that it might 
erve as a club or as 
a Knile ipon occa 
wor sleve tned 
the edge and found 
it good. 


He had plar ned 
route that aay; 

and he followed it in 
the blackness of the 
t as readily as 
had the 


eyesofacat. There 





though he 


was a liste ning post 
f th 


till the 





light burned When darkness 

crawled on. His knife was in his left ha ‘ 
heavy leather scabbard. Its hilt was re 
hand, and he never forgot to be prepared t« 
nstant 

A tangle of old barbed wire barred his pat! 
shell hole. He was forced to crawl r na 
I ll of soft earth; but he had passed t 
into the ditch agalir ‘ ea ner star ‘ 
While he iy quiet his no s detected a ne 
smell of the trenches that lay like an ug 
land; and t the light of the next eli nes 
a German soldier g ahead of him. 

He had almost re ed e German Dba 
The star shell illuminated it for him, so that 

tigzag way through the re, just s } 

is was the only way through the wire and } 
to cross the road to reach it That wasr 
body of the dead German lay in this zigzag | 
cross that touch it to reach his goal 

He caught only a glimpse of these thir 


closed his eyes 





























{ 





the human eye catches lig} 


ame 
ind Ges 
A < 
ed 
f 
ew 
at! 
re} 
gs be 
tand 
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I 
face f 
i 
© (ee 
‘ i ‘ 
‘ 
IM 
} 
Ay 
‘ 
‘ 
o™ 
tr 
i 
a 





just north o e 
road that ran } 
through the posi- ——— — . 
tio and Steve Steve Expected Him to Shoot, But the Superior Officer Caught the Young Man's Arm and Whirled Him Away Ul 
crept to this 
post. Two men watched there. Steve spoke to them in_ it, and such a reflection may draw a rifle ball. When the t Her ive made 
whispers. They had heard 1.0 enemy patrols and the line _ light died he turned to the right and crossed the road, ar Ge uN 
before them was quiet, though on the north there was a so pushed forward. His nostrils guided him. His groy unt be é ‘ 
brisk exchange of artillery fire and gusts of rifle shots were hands touched a strand of German wire. Gern y ed 
sweeping up and down the trenches. Another star shell hissed into the sky. It burst while yn eve 

Steve whispered something to himself, then climbed up Steve was dropping to the ground. By its first light he saw ‘ e mar ea g 
and sat on the lip of the hole that sheltered the listeners. a thing that startled him. He had reached the outer end of 1d ‘ 
Half of his body was above the protecting earth; but the the pathway through the wire. The body of the dead Ger H ‘ 
darkness sheltered him. man lay not a yard ahead of him. And St tha ‘ 

Something hissed into the air above the German trenches; flashing glimpse, saw that there was not on ly t € ‘ 
and high above Steve it burst, with a soft plop, and blos- alone; there were two , , 
somed into glaring light. Steve slid softly over on his face It was a shock; it stunned him. One such thing 
and lay still. »cracked. Thestarshell burned outand path was bad enough; two were horrible! 
died; and when blackness fell again, and while men’s eyes Nevertheless, he lay quiet under the glare of the lig é 
were still blinded, Steve began to crawl toward the German waiting for darkness. He had dropped flat on his face, |! 

nes right hand outstretched before him. He was shuddering 

They were at this point about a hundred yards away. praying that the eternity during which the light ea 
Steve followed a shallow ditch beside the road; andhe went burned might end. 
very slowly. He was on hands and knees, and each hand His prayer was answered; and as the light burned 
searched the ground before him with the utmost care before hand gripped his right wrist. The hand was extrem ‘ 
it bore his weight. Each knee was lifted gently, lowered cold, and it had a flabbiness about it which covered n ‘ 
gently to the earth again. Steve was in no hurry. The of steel. 
night was young Steve was paralyzed for an instant witl ma He 

He had covered perhaps thirty yards when another star knew that one of the dead men had seized him; but aft é 
shell forced him to lie motionless. It caught him on the ] p great de of thought he decided that the dea i om 
of a shell hol and he slid into the hole and was sheltered be a live man, lying still, like himself, while t! ght Centinued on Page 37 
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ungry Man of t. 


cence ' By DAVID EDSTROM  '3:scworscsaston coy eco 
ooking for it? ‘‘ Néd-ar,” spirit. The temperature hung round thirty degrees 
of the famine, is a familiar t 


below zero and the wind over the flat countr 
coming year will be the great 


‘ - like a whiplash. Two years before a German general 

o> seen the same regiment in action and he had remar} 
n Smaland, a province in Sweden, ~ “If we had such material in our army we could co 
Néd-ar is coming. Will they use ~ the world.” 


At the Olympic Games Sweden vanquished all « 
e old tradition that the aged and weak 

when Néd-ar stalked over the north. 
ow him is a child of modern scie 
deep in his nature smolder the 


it in far-away ancient days were 


a nation of five and a half million people won agai! 
United States and Great Britain. During the game 
city of Stockholm gave a very magnificent dinner, s« 
several thousand guests at one time. Many of tl 
ladies of the land did humble service to enterta 
the mighty northern gods, Thor 


ting athletes and their friends. Sweden's } 
oll and the spirit masters of the <ind of bread is a hard-tack made in cake 
" 


arctic night. A hundred 


n diameter an 
ubdued his fierce nature, but ] 


a quarter of an incl 

perfectly cir r with a hole in the 
ugain blow to life his warrior 

1 to pass on to that wonderful 


where the gods abide in 


them the yp of car 1 
boy, seeing that they made f 
ing, let one of them fly It 
yards or more over the he: 


he will choose to charge the 


sword in his hand rather than whole American team took 


minute Sweden’s staff of life 


1 


vread made from the inner 


he did in past generations vast stadium. In these 


bearing fruit in added bitterness 
why the Swedish-American 
unpopular has been that w 


ard d 


cottage. 

fused him bread. Germany sup- 

and every train, street car and 

e moment this supply is cut off. 

craped the bottom of the flour 
griping in earnest, Germany will cut 

ind open her knapsack. A loaf of \ 
n tempt the Swede from neutrality, \ 


land he has slighted home hospit ’ 
on his plate. In Sweden nothing is wasted. 
But however much the Swede may dislike Amer 
poorer classes hate Germany still more 
upper classes who want to fight with 
ilf of Finland has been cleaned out and ; headed in hating or loving, it is diffi 


" a promise to share in the exploita- d to change his sympathies, and were he n 
jus natural resources of Russia. Ls 48 a civil strife might result from the German 
s out the Great Bear and sicks Sweden Sy hard malevolent eye a Swedish Socialist t 
1OD W hile she is occupied elsewhere, Ww ill 
he call? Sweden has, with all the ingenuity 
pared for just such an event. The leaders 
» impatient to test her various secret inven- _ 
r campaign, and her soldiers are comfort- 
the snow, even with the temperature forty 


Che conservatives think this is Sweden’s 


urn 
antipathy that a superficial observer would de 
such a man would rather die than fight for the 
Hunger is, however, the third degree of all pers 
Princess Margaret, Wife of Sweden's Crown Prince, it comes to bending men’s wills. 


is a Daughter of the Duke of Connaught Until about twenty years ago the Swede support« 


you say a favorable word for Germany shows su 


self by agriculture. With heroic tenacity he wr 
to get back what Russia once took away. Now and then we hear some reference made to the living out of a soil so meager that it 
rushed the blond northerner in the time “terrible Swede.” In remote parts of Germany where the omy to the rest of the earth. But sir 
Great, and nothing but the still small voice of _ traditions of the Thirty Years’ War are still vivid the ter- lish and German capital opened up t! 
represented by the Socialist party under the rible Swede is used as a bogy man to scare naughty chil- the north and Sweden entered it 
ranting, now holds back the Swedish armies dren. What the Swedes did to the Germans will be country has changed in 
ver the frozen lakes and marshes into remembered for generations. If Finland and Norway were 
r old enemy. again under Swedish dominion, federated with Germany, 
with perhaps all of Russian Lapland conceded also to 
Willi Sweden Come Into the War? Sweden, it would wipe out the humiliation Sweden feels EFORE this time emigration was not disccuraged; 
she has been subjected to by the Great Powers. To awaken yearly inflow of millions of dollars from the Swedes 
he ER since Sweden some fifteen or twenty years ago Sweden’savariceand lust for conquest is however necessary. 
4 commenced to be a predominatingly industrial nation Sweden can put half a million excellent troops in the coming of big industry this charity from relatives became 
é 1 with ill will upon the emigration of her field. During the winter of 1915 I was up in Umea during a pittance. Stockholm pointed with 
to the United States. For this reason the the military maneuvers. A Vesterbotten regiment madea_ three hundred millionaires of her own. The men who ha 
y for the Prevention of Emigration hasdone march of thirty-six miles on skis and then had vigor left made this possible look wpon Swedish industry as a } 
keep her 


was a lesson 


many respect 


German Influences In Sweden 


America was especially welcome at holiday time. With the 


pride to more tl 


brother to Germany 


\The news- land has often s 


aided in this 
They have with easy way, but Germ: 
ridiculed every- , 
American 





capital in a large, ge 


been on the spot wl 


“something was 
Young, sharp a 
Swedes, often with 


cation, have beer 


he modern 
Cyclones, 
ie city graft, 


opportunities and ! 
taken them. That thes« 
feel kindly toward Germar 
is natural. When the 
attack Sweden’s ind 
the Swede howls with w1 
At the opening of 
Sweden had steams 
of her own to the 
and South Amer 
when the Panama 
opened new moder 


ive tram any 
{ everything that 
in an 

been 

i repeated and 
intil they 
makingus 
iisunderstood. 
Sweden 

r of 

and 


f tons 


burning freighters 
ready for her trade or 
Pacific Almost ever) 
phone in the world} 
parts made in § 
tories located in 


America, France or I 
conaider- . 








lighted 
Prince Eugene, From a Portrait by O. Biorck in the National Museum tus. 





Ce 












turbine engines, electrical machinery, wood pulp, paper, 
ohol, sul 1atches and many other manufactures 
le the g n this ambitious people of the north. 





To-day 


trade 


10t only have her proud little merchant fleet and 
anished from the sea, but like a wild animal she is 

ornered and y in ner dark, icebound lair. 

ys, n the intolerable loneliness and hard 

ife made a heroic Viking out of the plodding peasant and 


red him to raid other 








more fortunate shores, a metamor- 

phosis was achieved that may be repeated to-morrow. The 

Viking was a bold, hardy thief. The modern Swedish peas- 

anxious and technically honest individual who, 

money in the bank, puts away 

enough grain to last a year ahead in case of Néd-ir. He 
1} ] 


makes all hisown implements, wagons, sleighs, boats, guns 


ant 1s an 


instead of 


nuttinge his 
putt ge ni 


everything he needs. He is parsimonious and cautious 
to thet nt ol avarice 


One year I went up to the sources of the Umea River and 
followed the loggers down to the sea. The wild chances 
hose peasant boys took in breaking jams and running 


rapids revealed to me what there was at the bottom of the 








Swed heart if it should ever be loosed again. I was a 
you and loved the rough life. At every village 
f there was a possibility of a fight we had it. The lumber 


ympany had a system of putting heavy fines on men who 
ran certain rapids or took other unnecessary chances. I 
vids below Fillforsen, where we were fined 
roner apiece for this sport. It was worth it, not only 
Idlike faces of the 
savage joy which nothing but 
Will the Viking 
is darkest hour or will he 


llow the lead 





ause of the swift ride but to see the chi 


with a herce 






danger can bring forth. 


Swede flare up in } 
: P 
on and democrac 


From Smaland, the st bleak 





of Sweden, 
successiul men. 


A Swedish Pasha 
ied A SWEDE succeeds in an un- 








isual it mmon to say 
He mu e from Smaland.”’ 

I ‘ egend that whenthe Lord 
i r ry Sweden he nad saint 

Peter alot nd wher elattersaw 
t ease e work was done 

é ceeded in getting permission 
lo a bit himself. The Lord gave 

trowel and hammer and he 

et to we The result was un- 
rt | ll rocks witl 

! Sand q KSandas 

nthelowlands. The Lord was very 
innoyed, but to make up for Saint 
Peter's isco. «vhhe «took especial 
ns In making the Smalander a 

ry, happy, tenacious individual 

who defies all obstacles n ¢ - 
ent French jo alist who once 
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years, until he one . iy —— 
turned up as a pasha 
from Turkey with a 
retinue of wives and 
servants. 

The poorest man in 
Sweden, the Smalinder 
is the only one who can 
really laugh, whe has a 
sense of humor. Albert 
Engstrém, the cartoon- 
ist, isa Smalinder. He 
created a type 
thirty years ago called 
Kolingen, a kind of 
Swedish Happy Hooli- 
gan, only the Kolingen 
was always drunk and 
ragged, and because he 
was drunk he did not 
care what 
thought of him. He 
told everybody the 
truth in a poignant but 
not malicious way. So 
popular has the 


some 





anyone 











gen become that an 
eminent sculptor |} made a statuette of him w " 
been sold by the thousands all over the country 

The peasant cannot this winter have releas« m his 
gloom by drinking himself drunk. And he must have coal 
and grain, and feed for his cattle. Germany want and 





was a Smalainder told me that 

hile he was in the Foreign Legion 
Indo- 
a mandarin who in a moment of 
in pure Smaland dialect. He 
was a Smaliinder who had become a Chinaman. A classical 
Smaland story, and a true one, is that of a Smaland boy 
away to sea and was not heard of for forty 


of France building roads in 


(hina he came across 
annoyance cursed him out 


who ran 





man power. The Swede is too stubborn to char ge on the 
basis of barter. If he flops it will 
sake of food and adventure. The cla 
against the gentry have been such fun. 
high gentlemen has tickled his malice 
walls of the great build- 
ing called the Peo} le’s 


be quickly and for the 
ss hatred and the fight 
To humble 


For years the stone 


these 








House, in Stockholm, 


have echoed with the 


os 


hoarse laughter o 
rough men as the great 
rawboned Socialist 
leader has 


Branting 
ly plans 


by which he has check 


evolved his wi 


mated his o 


1m . 
,ne Swedes never 


pponents. 
change a leader when 
they get what they 
want. The 
Society of Swedish Art- 
ists found a great 
chief in Karl Nord 
str6ém, and having 
found him they made a 
beautiful chair for him 
and on it is engraved 
“For Our Chairman, 
Karl Nordstrém.” To 


accentuate that it is for 


secession 





always the cl ur as 


been built into its place. 





A Scene in Central Sweden 


The S ede is a 


fighter, but he has one 


wea 
sta 

two |! 
hope 


Three Years Ago Russia, Germany, Denmark and Sweden Gave an Exposition at Maime 


the glas es we 


called helan, 


CeSSIVE 


associated wit 


ach § 


was at 


hief « 


drink 


icce IV 


tached 


aus 


Germal r 





Pets the Gre ed S 
ca i) . 4 
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are ea ‘ é 
5 t 
rr ‘ 
‘ ped away I 
Ld 
i ‘ i ‘ 


i] ) \ ‘ 
eigne ; wht 
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ae 
I t ed 
hiled nh aqua : 
econd } the t 
1a name naast t ‘ 
gia A g bel 
i a e 
‘ king 1 ‘ 
I r the ‘ ‘ 
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for 
‘ ‘ 
ed ina ‘ 
it 
Det r ‘ ‘ 
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Incurable Wounded German Soidiers Being Exchanged Over the Bridge at Karung! 
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x 
lone for breakfast in the dining room. 
vaitress, served him with smooth dexter- 
remembered his demands from the morning 
; accustomed to form rapid estimates of 
capabilities; and in her he recognized a self- 
cieney. Zopher was seated outside with a 
spapers about his feet. Elijah 
calamitous predictions, but the other 


tion of new 


i two together,”’ he 
doubt about the Gulf of Mexico,” he 
‘destroyer base. Harry our shipping 
» must be a hundred thousand reserv- 
border and ready to invade us at the 


said, “‘there can’t 


on the 
ont 

hibited a decent concern and continued to a 

ng sunlight of the portico. He lighted a 

his gaze resting on the circling drive- 

, the bronze curtain of pines sweeping 

ar blue But he was largely 

all his thoughts were bent on 

Jason and Eleanor and 

serious problem of his family. 

realized, was as deeply involved in 

as any of the Jason's drunk- 

g withd their interests, 

were all inex- 

t, together with his natural pride and 

3s family objectively, as if they were an 

m offered for Ina 

ene viewed for the with 

He had really Jason 

and for the moment ha was capable 

, to which Mel was blinded, 

lose 


detachment 


heights 
cene 
nite d by 


bed in the 


yes, 


others. 
rawal from 


Crane, Mel's vanity, 


his consideration. 
first time, 
never seen this 
1dgment 
L soon 
show him that 
bad business. It was 
for easy sentiment; he had ample 
of Mel to doubt the efficacy of 
n the directing of offspring. For 
ceal the purely benevolent aspect 
But during the trip South he 
necessary, apparent severity. 
‘line of affairs; he 
aching old age, he told himself —in 
of his family. He had longed, 
ally, to unbutton his vest. 
loorway. He seemed, very natu- 
and he forward sullenly 


was to 


, 
gerously upon 


rigid disci; 


came 
t 


ight to say to each other,” 


Elijah 


lounged across a chair. “It has 


been put off too long now.” Jason composed his features 
into a fixed tolerance of an inevitable and passing nuisance. 
“Don’t mistake this for advice,” J. Elijah Mimm pro- 
nounced decidedly. “I don’t intend to show you what 
seems the right thing and trust to your doing it. That has 
already failed. I am going to be more unreasonable—I 
shall make up your mind for you, and see that you follow 
eut what’s planned.” 

‘I suppose this leads to the holy condition of ey 

“Tt will if I find anything you know and can do,” 
crisply responded; “but it is hard to say just what thal 
be. You see, Jason, you haven't any real useful experience 
or ability. You had a chance—good schools and so on 
but it was thrown away. I wouldn’t take you into my 
place, it would be unfair to the other office boys; I 
couldn’t recommend you to my friends; and no one 
would be likely to consider you.” 

“This noise about work’s all rot!” 
“We've got plenty of money; there’s no need to hog all 
there is.”’ 

“Just how much would you figure on making?” his 
father persisted. “‘ You're not worth four dollars a week. 
No, I am not counting on your adding to our deposits. 
All I am interested in, all I can hope for, is to keep you 
from becoming what, I believe, is called a ‘good sport’. I 
am getting along, Jason; we'll need another man in the 
farnily soon,” said little Mimm. 
different from 
Jason responded abruptly. 
world now.” 


llijah 


else 


Jason burst out. 


‘Times are when you 


“There is 


were yo ll gy,” 


some fun in the 


His manner was antagonistic, 
him as 


Elijah saw; Jason treated 
if he were trying to deprive the boy of his right of 
happiness. A complete lack of sympathy and understand- 
ing alienated from him. His manner was even 
touched by disdain. It was evident to Elijah that he oc- 
cupied but a perfunctory position in his son’s estimation. 
With this reflection a sharper note entered his manner. 
“One thing’s changed, and that’s certain,” he replied; 
we weren’t so soft that almost anyone could squeeze us 
like a sponge.” 
**Some boys!” 


Jason 


“ 


Jason mocked. 

“That is enough,” Elijah commanded. Anger threat- 
ened to overwhelm him. But, with a struggle, he hid his 
emotion within his unimpressive gray exterior. Jason rose 
and lunged out to where his car was parked by the drive- 
way. There, climbing into the low seat, he started the 
engine, sharply threw it into gear and swept away, fast 
picking up momentum. 

It was comparatively easy to inform Jason that his 
idleness was to be retrieved; but not until he had stated 
the difficulties of that consummation did Elijah realize the 
extent of his undertaking 


Jason actually Was 





His education had been nullified 
excursions, mistaken leniency, as that of the 
winter. He had not, so far as Elijah could discern, a 
quired a single accomplishment, other than an aptitu 
at golf, in his life of twenty years. 

He walked into the inn, hoping to see his wife or I 
Suddenly he felt increasingly old, lonely, 
heavy sense of failure. But he found only the 
Andrews. The latter nodded toward the ] 
Elijah assented. He took off his coat 
gazed down the length of The 
rapid, dropped smoothly int« 
por kets 

‘Played perfect,”’ Andrews reiterated after an ig of 
Elijah’s. “If that boy of yours had his father’s judgment 
he’d cost the crowd a piece of mone y. But he’s not bad at 
that; always a pleasant word, and pays his account 
prompt.” 

A deep, uncritical pride in Jason rose magically from J. 
Elijah Mimm’s troubled heart. It filled him with 
warm gratitude toward the ] 


barber totally 
the comme Tering 


as he had said. 


pres¢ nt 


beset by a 
barber, 
ool tables, and 
and mechan 
a cue. balls rolled wit 
precise clicking and 


innit 


a sense of 
unexpressed by 


mplace ol igar. 


] 


FTER lunch Ele 


total surrender to his inte 


embarrassed him by : 
rests and entertainment. Her 
im up and down the port 

bright, confusing c 


anor act ially 


arm within his, she paraded h 


enveloping him ina hatter. 

“IT think I like men better tl 
‘they are broader and understand life.” A slight uneas 
ness permeated Elijah at this remark. He turned and 
surveyed his daughter, vivid and gracefully mature. Sure] 
it had been only yesterday — 

“When did you leave that boardir 

“Why, father, what a funny question from 
parent! Do you mean that you have forgotten m) 
out already? 

He had an indistinct recollection of several largish 
for a party given Eleanor a few years ago. Her 
had been in the evening papers now he remembere 
They had had melting green frappé, ridiculous sandwi 
and lady fingers in ribbon, at the dinner table afterward 
And a business acquaintance had said to him on the street 
“T see, Mimm, your girl is listed in the market reports.’ 
He had smiled with the but moved on with a feelir 
of dismay. 

*You’ve right away from me, Eleanor,” he tol 
her. She responded with a warm contradictory pressur 
on his arm. “Just as if I had been tied to my office chair 
It seems,” continued J. Elijah Mimm, “as if I’ve 


been the same, plodding and ur mpressive 


an women,” she proceeded 


ig sc *hool?”’ 


nich 
ne ] 
pict 


other, 


grown 


always 
and smelling of 


leather. Dull, dull 
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‘A perfectly wicked thing to say,” she ieclared already said that day wy ight because larea rf e ex 
} “You're splendid and upright and—and,everythingaman so much, that you'd understand. P¢ e ar 
| ought to be I have been horrid ar i neglects i you We've r Ww as the ist wo! ear 
been usele ind en't tried to give you any sym- more freedom. They t for themselves 
r I qaoesi getad \ I Y ‘ 
" Y e bee l right, Nellie,” he patted her shoulder. I'll go to him wit é my har 
( | t Lo De r t t fur n re [’ At to he ir . Ww aay 
ians and hopes, and, as 1 say, he He w lered f a7 ent w é 
“Ot rse } would, darling, she esponded er ae ed, time pe t t £ 
J he « Mar se k ea A 
I ist what I thought to-d and how selfish I eight years. It migl e that he w é 
t ¢ 1 were here on your little holida And I made s pathet i B I 
\ to tell you sim; everyt g£ at it about reasst ed ell Chere wa A 
\ I Eleano plea ebe t 
i H easiness returned, augmented ind hist 1s | r 
. ap} ‘ the sudder I that had He iggied I i expre 
i daughter s interest, wavered i decreased prenensl of |} 1 and § ‘ ‘ M | ‘ 
5 . I to hin to tor He toc ip i ige the nat ‘ | ( i i 
; eT ‘ h a deep feel m, hisattitude of o ead to hu i eart endura | 
b ese;rve ! ‘ It seeme } 
“ ta it m?”’ he demanded rst I ( pare i x! 
I e him,” she responded simply. “He’s been ter more t e,”’ Elijah sa abse y \ é I 
‘ - i pped,”’ she went o1 hurriedly “] Suppose grew t nara Heave Ke 
\ 1 ‘ ‘ liced because he isn’t doing anything. But e proceeded eve lha eve 4 
tk is | nts’ fault, they wouldn’t let him. You What a is mistake é \ I i 
ee, Bart t very strong.” 
{ Did I he ymething of a 
A itr ive 1 re it ire ! Sine 
‘ deserted him He | 
but me 
B Eleanor, has 
A the i i! claim 
| Are they d 
Not ye egu y 
\ Bartor iys U! asa 
Ina € nt demand 
y Do i th 
i rable ol 
. t ! Ar e won't 
‘ But he’s certain that 
! pres Y t 
nee her mind 
q Phe ‘ I » o 
§ I 1 take 
4 e pecu . and 
1 7 indy, eaeled | 
i t me ] that the 
‘ > tuatior 
4 ‘Something like 
; | 
( t f tted | 
q i U Ins¢ yy l | 
ni | lgye nat | 
i words; I | 
\ ‘ hely m out It | 
| 
lid not take a great | 
) ‘ dea lathe snes 
= mp peem 
Wor i do that for 
\ ) Nellie na ness? | 
: I’? bribe this 
{ ry \ t to geta <¢ 
e! he repeated 
' 7 j lity She « fr 
N | gr nd imploring, to 
| i his arm. “In order to 
é y tur irgu 
ment Eleanor . 
tinued, emphas 
" ing her fort in 
I'll say now in the 
pilalr i pos 
: ‘ t 
: I never stened to 
more outrageous pro- 
' sal And as for this 
Bart Ea eatlew 
V 1 » Sa to ! T 
: Why u must be i 
truth about the fellow 
that his wile had to 


leave him and depends 
! what the court 
t . "tT 


es him to give up. 


1} that kind be- 












‘em every 





“I Mean," He Explained, “That I am Surprised to See an Able Girt Such a Foot as to Marry Jason 
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never had to be repeated—and a contained, 
he four filed away, with Jason beside 


irved, erect shoulder, the thin profile turned 


r 
t 
i 


d, alternating with seemingly inter- 
‘here was a steeplechase over perfunc- 
‘ontest for lady riders, where three 
satin breeches, tight jackets and pro- 
1 caps, swept by, crouched on the sweat- 
mounts and plying agile whips on the 


PEE 


interest revived slightly at the latter. 
what were they coming to! Horse 
amazingly bold pronouncements 

ying cards for money. It 

pig-headed, he assured himself; he 
sitting in a game; but, and—well, it 
, of his wife, stacking up against a 
ymen, to his view, were associated with 
f wine and the tuneful, reprehensible 


on 
wasn’t 


of a lady 


omedies, 


ould see that views such as his had little 
fer Arms to-day. The loneliness of which 

conscious increased at the contem 
He found 


the whole unexciting, vastly inferior to 


up-to-dateness, Lue present 


certain, didn’t enjoy it, either; but 


> wa 
jusiastically to the comments called b 

ce The races, he saw, were the thing! 

valuations, he felt a little wearily, 

» muttered a commonplace about old 


old “ Hunks” Clevenger’s 
his 
were 


re was Melina 
ting against pool with 
uund it, they 
Ridiculous! He guessed, though, that 
playing with Andrews. The fact wa 
nderstood the barber better than any other man 
he had a heap of sense. And as for 


it would have to come off. That was 


playing 


even calling pool 


ne nr 


v tricks. His thoughts were interrupted 
e racing and his children’s return. Jason 
out from a <¢ ompli ation of starting motors 
to the entrance. The roads 
hanging dust and droning machines, most 
his direction, Jason passed. 
erect in the deep front seat, a hand 
inappropriate hat in place, his eyes blinking 
rush of air. They were rapidly 
the local schooner wagons, 


eaded a way 


»wed over a primitive, pegged [ 
d with a harsh rasp of the 
shrill clamor 
ih saw a ponderous gray 

a cloud of dust. He had 

of a ditch and steep drop 

d of Jason’s pale set face as he 
about and threw every re- 
nto the car. There was a rend- 
aring of underbrush, and they 
a stop with the wheels on either 


de perately 


wheel 


eamed faintly, and then, shaken, 

t Jason's lack of caution. The 
Elijah, too, said 
with an embarrassed gesture, he 
on his son’s shoulder. It 
a splendid exhibition of instantane- 


rment and 


1 his eyebrows. 
hand 


courage. 


x1 


dressing for dinner, he main- 
in intermittent grumbling at that 
Mel's door was partly open, and, 
hand, he announced his intention 
that formal domain. Melina, loosely 
lue silk heavily embroidered in 
seated powdering suspiciously 
ith a gold-mounted puff. In 
and gold, the luxury of her 
she appeared miserable and 


oom 


now? 


one is it * he demanded 
of impatience. 

she replied, “‘has told me an un- 
t, Elijah, I am mortally certain. 

d v er.” 
f she takes up with that Crane. Then 
her round the first of every month.” 
he completely lost patience with 
an insidiously hot night; 
igor of a dinner shirt he was op- 
and without. Didn't a time ever 
when a man got some com- 


It was 





— | 
uired, 


in its relentless band of starched linen, it seemed as if some 
with grown children tried to appear young. 

That, Melina sobbed, was more than she could stand. 
She liked to keep herself as freshly pretty as possible for 
she had thought he had a little pride in 
the She knew that she was terribly faded, but 
it was cru—cruel to taunt her with it. No one could have 
tried harder to be a good wife and —— 

He was overwhelmed at the flood of tears and protest 
liberated by his casual remark. “Gracious, Mel,” he pro- 
tested, ““you went off like a pinwheel. Why, you know I 
think you are younger looking and prettier than anyone 
You don’t seem a speck older than you did in 
Dillworth; anybody’d take you and Nellie for sisters. And 
I think it’s splendid the way you fix up, hot and cold. 
Goddy knows these last nights have near finished me. If 
there’s anything in thestores you need, just telegraph ——”’ 

“IT don’t want clothes, Elijah,” she said; ‘“‘I want Elea- 
nor back; I want to walk out with Jason and choose his 
first trousers all over again.” 

A discreet knock fell on the outer door. ‘*There’s 
maid to hook me into my dress,”’ she explained. 

Elijah, back in his room, found his head whirling with 
old memories and new doubts, questions. Mel, for all her 
bravery of spirit and apparel, was, like everyone else, 
getting on. There was a knife-sharp pain at his heart in 
the thought of his wife’s falling a victim to age, the sheen 

her hair and gayety of her spirit wasting. A hundred 

; of the past crowded back—the first time he had 

her, in pink and a wide lace hat, at the Olivet Baptist 
picnic; kissing him drowsily, a marvel of tender white 
youth, as he departed in the gray morning to the tannery; 
infinitesimal sparkle of her first diamond; 
birth 

Now Jason and Eleanor were grown up, leaving them, 
He was able to tell Mel to telegraph 
North for anything she might fancy. Suddenly that reflec- 
tion bore the sting of a faint accusation—he had offered 
her clothes when she had been longing for the young 
confidence and unquestioning affection of her children. 
Beneath the expensive veneer she was lonely. 

His thoughts returned to the leather market; he had 
in place of Melina, his best years, his greatest 
He had been successful; but now that success, 
measured against the sacrificed hours of his family and 
seemed inconsequential. He was, each had shown 
him in turn, virtually a stranger to the three beings bound 
into his life by the most intimate ties and necessities. 
Elijah perceived that the money he had so thoughtlessly 


all their sakes; 


the 


else I see. 


une 


the Nellie’s 


and they were rich. 


given it, 


concern. 
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given them had not been of the first importance; 
couldn’t make up to Mel for the loss of her youth; 
actually endangering his daughter; and it was, he realiz 
clearly, corrupting Jason. He, who had never consi 

in connection with his own happiness, had blur 
for the needs 


money 
dered incredibly in considering it sufficient 
his family. 

But it was late now—it might well be too late—to se« 
this. His vigor was ebbing; 
aged, impotent. Nothing could redeem the past; 
even forgiveness, were vain to retrieve error. H¢ 
he reminded himself, he had never been a man to surret 
easily; his life had been a constant opposition to warrir 
circumstance; he had overcome some pretty hea‘ 

He wasn’t on the shelf yet, not by a long bet! 

This was going through his head while he was s 
the masculine detachment ‘from the princi 
activity. Futhey was reading for the third time the 
of what was evidently a home paper. Mr. Zop! 
of an individual wit! 
ountenance. 


latter exclaimed, “‘my securiti« 


soon he would be 


talking into the ear 
disturbed « 
“Then,” the 
worth their engraving! 
Mr. Zopher nodded triumphantly. 
undermined. Why, the 
working for years 


** Just so; 
Imperial Government 
His periods were lost 
conhdentiai strain. 
Jason lounged up in a careless manner that 
“The 


an actual uneasiness heat in here’ 


clared. Following his evident wish, E 
acy of the portico, 
The 


his dinner coat. 


to the comparative 
s the amount?” 


por kets of 


cheertully. 


hands int 


DOY 
his 
you make it a thousand?” he replied, looking away int 
night. 

“T could,” El jah admitted more dryly. “Tam ¢ 
put it jr : ay, and am curious to learn whe 
sum would g Ns 

‘I’ve had rotten luck,” Jason muttered 


ju are wrong. 


ing’ 
for Drew Fisher 
la 


orked for a good th 
it isn’t all 
replied. “I 
income of my 
I’m too old.” 
“There’s a lot in that,” Elijah admitted; 
willing to make an adjustment. For the present you m: 
have ten dollars a week, in addition to 3 
the car and so on.” 
“Don’t cripple yourself.” 
“Did I say ten?” 


“On, and 
I would like to ha\ 


own, 


me 


I’m tired of going to mot 


ur expenses 


“I meant five. 


he asked. 





Yes, 


your age 


Plenty. W 


certainly, five. 


y, when I Wa 


“You supported your aged parent 
bank account and p I 
every Sunday,” 
misery settled over his countenance 
find out maybe when it is too late,” he 
threatened, half implored. “‘ Will you give 
to me or not?” 

“Not,” Elijah said shortly. 

“If you think I am nothing but a child 

You're f 
are! Rather humiliate your only 
up a little dirty money. I'd be asl 
like that with a bell There 
of fury, of tears, in his voice. “I tel 
got to have it.” 

“You'll not get it in the way you have a 
I am willing to settle any debts; but, unt 
hear a reason for allowing you more, the 
stands.” 

“What if I told you that I had a reasor 
that I He stopped and gul; 
collected himself into an aspect of 
melancholy. “I am not at liberty : 
yet,” he announced. “When I do you will re- 
member that I came to you in the n in 
tant moment of my life and you didn’t 
your confidence in me, you turned away.” 

J. Elijah Mimm, with a frown, watched 
son disappearing rapidly through the gloo 
The truth was that being a parent was a 
cult job and called for extended experienc: 
was comparatively easy to limit Jason’s n 
but that fell far short of solving his son's pr 
lem. After all, the gold was in the bank; Jason 
must get a considerable part of it; or, cut off 
importune his mother, grow into a parasit 
without any responsibility. Constantly denied, 
with the knowledge of the fortune’s actualit 
the boy would become bitter, furtive. One 
Jason, the present Jason, with money 
bad as the other. He wondered what the boy 
had hinted, and he must warn Mel of the pres- 


are mistaken. the hell of a fath 


sol nar 


ame 
boy.” 


mM 


Was as 








family? It looked a little as if, 
ung never grew up; though 
i, moving his neck irritably 


1d 


“Rather Hamitiate Your Onty Son Than Give Up a Little Money. 


I'd be Ashamed to Act Like That With a Beti Boy" 


ent arrangement with their son. It was only 
temporary, of course; and a most 1 fyir 
(Continued on Page 89 
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HROUGH the breathing hush of that dark 
hour which foreruns the dawn, that hour in 
which the head that knows a wakeful pillow 
is prone to sudden and disquieting apprehension 


of it insignificance and its soul’s 
dread isolation, the cab sped swiftly 
south upon the avenue, shadowed 
eaches of the park upon its right 
von its left the dull, tired faces o 


{ 


hose homes whose enants lay 
wrapped in the cotton wool of wealth 

The rain had ceased. A little wind 
was blowing up. There was a fresh 
smell in the air. Sidewalks began to 
be maculated with spreading areas 
of dryness, but the roadway was still 
wet and shining, the wide black mir- 
ror of a myriad lights. 

Through the windows of the speed 
ing cab an orderly procession of street 
lamps marching past threw each its 
fugitive and pallid glimmer. Periods 
of modified darkness intervened, 
when the face of the girl in her corner 
SEA i a vision subtle and wraitl 
like But ever the recurrent lights 
reveaied her swee tly incarnate if dee p 
in enervation of crushing wearines 

Once she stirred and sighed pro 
foundly; and Lanyard, bending to 


id if he could be in any 





she rep ied ir an undertone 
arcely better than a whisper 
Thank you, | am quite comfort 
( Please what time is it 


The cab was passing Sixtieth Street 


Lanyard caught a fleeting glim 


i street clock with a dial like a little 


rol y ’ 
goiden moon 


“Half after three.” 


had the maddest notion that 





her head inclined to droop toward his 


shoulder. | 





aps the motior of the 





cat If so, she recovered easily. 
Can I do anything? 
“No, thank you; only Ar 





ungloved hand stirred from her lap 
and for the merest instant rested 
hghtly above his own, or hovered 
rather, barely touching it with a 
touch tenuous and elusive, no sooner 
realized than gone 

“I mean,”” she murmured, “I’m 
a bit too overwrought, too tired to 
talk -- 

“T quite understand,” he said 
“Please forget I’m here; just rest.”’ 

Perhi: 


was that, too, a freak of his imag 


ps she smiled drowsily. Or 


nation? Lanyard assured himself it 


was, in excess of consideration even 


tried to persuade himself he had dreamed that ghost of a 
caress upon his hand. It seemed so little like her 

Not that anything had happened more than a gesture of It appear 
ransient inadvertence due to fatigue. 


] 


It could not have 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


rounding up the inmates of tha 


evidences of their impudent ac 





tardily, roused out of its inert 


been intentional, that act of intimacy, when the girl was graphed instructions broadcast 


altogether engrossed in young Thacke 


enemy alien in the land a 


rains 





HENRY 


a, and at mi 


to arrest ou 


j 


t whom there 


There was soinething one must not forget, something of conspiracy or even a ponderable sus] 


that 








nea 


gave the lie flatly to that innuendo of the Werin- 
grode’s. Ignorant of the circumstances, the intrigante had 
leaped blindly at conclusions, after the habit of her kind 
True, Sophie had not implied that this girl cared for him, 
but vice versa. Either supposition, however, was as absurd 
as the ether. As if Lanyard could love a woman who loved 
another—as if the name of love meant aught to him but 
the memory of a sweetness that like a vagrant air of spring 
reathed fitfully for a season upon the winter of his 


A corner of Lanyard’s mouth lifted in a sneer. That 


had volunteered to show Cee 
rendezvous of the Prussian sp 
notion that he might be aske« 


messenger stopped him as he 


concerning the cause of this 
presence at headquarters 


The first cast of what Crane 


So unexpected was the issuance of this « 


elia Brooks 


y system w 


ne 


i before mort 


raiding force against the establishment; ar 


turned to « 


demand tor 


aptly terme: 


had brought in the management and service stafl 


temps after settling for their taxicab he was 


precious heart of his, that heart of a thief upon which even with a number of the restaurant’s habit 


now the fruits of his thieving weighed! Irritated, he Sophie Weringrode and her errand boy, t} 


wrenched his thoughts into another channel and began Revel 


to piece together inconsecutive snatches of information 
gained from Crane in the confusion of the quarter hour 
just past, while the secret-service operatives were busy 


Velasco, however, had some 


to Seve nty-ninth street to give 





now mysteriot 


Lhe aiarm 


VA 


a 


at 


to slip through the meshes and had straightwa 
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me too . Lanyard brought forth from “Not a soul has touched it. By Colonel Stanistreet’s 
call for its hiding place the necklace, order it was covered as soon as we found it had been 
: weighed it in his hand, examined tampered with.” 
She offered it minutely. Granting its mar- “Um-m,” Mr. Stone acknowledged, bending close to his 
ch he , velous perfection, he recognized work. 
and ; F no more its beauty, dispassion- Partially, perhaps, by way of administering ar 
Good ately reviewed in turn each stone rebuke to Lanyard for his readiness to dispense wit 
“y of matchless loveliness, no more’ society, Mr. Blensop remained near Mr. Stone, hovering 
susceptible to their seductive round him like a domesticated humming bird. 
purity, perceiving in them noth- “Do you find anything?” he inquired when Stone 
ing but hard, bright, translucent straightened up. 
pebbles—cold, soulless, cruel. “Finger prints aplenty,” Mr. Stone admitted with a 
One by one they slipped hint of temper, “a.slew of the damn things. Looks like 
through his fingers like beads of you must’ve called in the neighbors to help make a good 
an unhallowedrosary. Atlength,crush- show. However, we'll see what we can make of ’em.” 
ing them together in the hollow of his He conjured from some recess in his clothing a sq 


ju 


them palm, he stood a whileinthought,then bottle, from another a stopper in which was fitted a bl 
gro boy ‘ . turning to his writing desk bundled pipe, jained the two together, approaching the safe wit! 
gagged, te . ‘ the necklace in wrappings of white one end of the pipe between his lips and spraying it with a 
re—and / rs tissue secured with rubber bands and, hin film of white powder, the contents of the bottle 
lintelligible ; counting carefully the sheaf of bills he “*T say—do tell me what is that for.” 
had taken from Ekstrom, sealed the “That,” said Mr. Stone patiently, “is to make the fir 
ind salv- ’ whole amount in a plain long envelope and put prints stand out, so we can get a good likeness of ’em.” 
bodily and : ' this aside in company with the necklace. He put the bottle aside, blinked at the safe approvingly, 
a liberal , 7 Already two hours had passed, and since he and by further exercise of powers of legerdemain material- 
rdexacted ' meant to call at the house on West End Avenue _ ized a pocket camera and a flash-light pistol. 
f ce, then ' 4 ’ well in advance of the hour when Cecelia Brooke “Can’t I help you?” Blensop offered eagerly. “I used 
m out 4 : might be there—presuming Blensop to have given to be rather a dab at amateur photography, you know.” 
now something : her the same appointment as he had given Mr. “Well, I’m kind of stuck on pressing the button my- 
5 : 


ge 


Ember, that is, nine o’clock—it was now time to _ self,’ Stone confessed, adjusting the focus. “But if you 
prepare, want to work that flash light I don’t mind.” 
) put in somehow , : ww Returning to his bedchamber he laid out a care- “Delighted,” Mr. Blensop asserted. ‘‘How does it go, 
} appointment fully selected change of clothing, shaved, parboiled now 
th Colonel Stanistreet himself in a hot bath, chilled himself to the pith in ** Like this.”” Stone set his camera down to demonstrate, 
at nine, and was too well one of icy coldness, and dressed with scrupulous ‘‘ Now just stand behind me,” he concluded, “‘and pull the 
ed in the lore of late r heed to detail, studiously effacing to the best of trigger when I say ‘Now!’” 
hours to think of giving » his ability every indication of his sleepless night. “T’ll do my best, but—I say—will it bang?” 
any part of that time to : That experience was in no way to be surmised Stone had taken up the camera once more. His sole 
o doing he , from his appearance when he sallied forth to break- answer was a grunt upon which his hearers placed two 
insure a mu- fast at the Plaza. distinct interpretations—Lanyard’s affording him con- 
is awakening with At eight precisely, presenting himself at the siderable gratification. 
ind and body sluggish “7 arean.’’ She Murmured, “I'm a Bit Stanistreet residence, he desired the footman to “Tf you're ready,” said Stone—“‘now!’ 
ind unrested. If, on the Too Overwrought, Too Tired to Taix** announce him as the author of a certain telegram Mr. Blensop squinted unbecomingly and pressed the 
ther hand, he remained from Edgartown. He was obliged to wait lessthan trigger. A vivid flare lifted from the pan of the piste] and 
iwake he would go to that interview in a state of supe a minute, the footman returning in haste to request him winked out in a cloud of vapor slowly dissipating. 
mal animation exceedingly to be desired if he were to step into the library. “Ts that all?” 
» round out this adventure without discredit. This apartment—which he found much as he had last “Yes, sir—that’s all of that.” Stone stowed the camera 
For its end was not yet. He had still a part to play whose _ seen it, eight hours ago, its window shattered, the portiéres away about his person and from another cranny produced 
were no ritten, whose business remained to be down, the furniture in some disorder—was, at hisintroduc- a small cardboard box of glass slides, one of which he 
le neither dared shirk that appointment, for tion, occupied by two persons: One an elderly, iron-gray offered. ‘“ Now if you'll just run your fingers through your 
| nor wished to while there remained gentleman of untidy dress and unobtrusive habit in spite hair and rest them on this slide, light but steady ——” 
iration to be accomplished, a wrong to be righted, of a discerning cool gray eye; the other Mr. Blensop, in the “What for?” Blensop demanded with a giggle of nerv- 
to be done, a question to be answered. neatest of morning coats, with striped trouserings neither ous reluctance. “ You don’t think I’m the thief, do you?” 
Only when these matters had been put in order would he too smart nor too sober for that state of life unto which it “No, sir, [don’t. But if I haven’t got your finger prints 
feel his honor discharged of its burdens, himself free ence had pleased God to call him, and fair white spats. how am I going to tell them from the thief’s?” 
more to drop out and go in peace his lonely ways in life The temper of the secretary was sunny. He tripped “Oh, I see,” Blensop said with a note of allayed appre- 
iys henceforth to be both lonely and aimless. For when forward in sprightliest fashion, offering cordial hands to hension, and put himself on record. 
ove to peer into the future only an emptiness con- the caller till he recognized him, and even then The door of the hallway opening 
With Ekstrom accounted for finally and was discountenanced only for the briefest moment. to admit Colonel Stanistreet, Lan- 
ere was nothing to come but the last ““My dear Mr. Ember!” he purred soothingly. : yard rose. At sight of him the 
the Lone Wolf with that civilization which ‘Why didn’t you tell me last night it was you who - Englishman checked and stared in- 
had sent that telegram? If I had fora ’ ; quiringly, his eyes shadowed by 


resented itself to make that reckoning even. moment suspected the truth you should " , careworn brows; for it was appar- 


Legion of France asks no embarrassing ques- have had your appointment with Colo- ‘ ent that if the events of the night 

uits, and enlistment in its ranks offers with nel Stanistreet at any hour you might 7 2 had not depressed the spirits of the 

a consoling certainty. Thus alone might he have cared to name, no matter how un- - we , secretary his employer had known 

y home to the heart of that enigma whence he godly!” , ‘ little sleep, or none, since the bur- 
i, a nameless waif astray in grim Parisian Lanyard bowed gravely. “Thank lary. 

you,” he said. “‘And Colonel Stani- , “Colonel Stanistreet,”” Blensop 

f his end contenting him, he began to _ street a 


said melodiously, abandoning Stone 
for the day that was simple enough in “Is just finishing breakfast. He will ‘ ' to his unsupervised de- 
tle chicanery with Stanistreet, a personal be down directly. Please be seated; ; . " vices, “‘this is Mr. Ember, 
‘rane to restore the passports of Monsieur André make yourself entirely at ease. And ¥ r, : ' the gentleman who called 
h must have been found on Ekstrom’s will you excuse me - last night before 
on some steamer sailing for Europe, then the “With pleasure,” Lanyard assured ; in = home. It appears he is the 
t him, his gravity unbroken. ' _ << ws person who ser 3 that 
troubled him, his promise to Cecelia A éoubt clouded Mr. Blensop’s bright if ; ' telegram from Edgartown 
ne with him that night. Reminded of this eyes, but its transit was instantaneous. wd ay : day before yesterday.” 
atively he seized Michael Lanyard by the He turned forthwith to join the iron- . . “Indeed? Ember is not 
cand shook him with asavage hand. What gray man before the portrait which con- } ty i. the name with which the 
was ever his, what want of wit and strength  cealed the safe. , ae h » y message was signed. 
f temptation’s ways! Why must he have “And now, Mr. Stone ——”’ said Mr. 17s : . “The message was pur- 
nwith hersuggestion? Whythisinfatuate Blensop with indulgence. is posely left unsigned,’’ Lan- 
y, this eagerness to violate the seals of “Well, sir,” said Mr. Stone quietly, ; q yard explained. 
h of a strange woman? Was there any if you'll be good enough to show me ; Stanistreet nedded approval 
m of the strange lack of his wonted how this affair works, maybe ‘iM : “Tam glad to meet you, Mr. 
mmpany of Cecelia Brooke? I'll find out something interest- J : ‘ 4 Ember,” he said, offerir ga 
ght not contrive somehow tosquirm ing, maybe not.”’ . Pic? J : hand, “Beseated. Iam most 
he could at all events school him- Mr. Blensop proceeded to : ‘od : anxious first to express our 
He promised himself to make his oblige by operating the lever be ¢ ») } gratitude, next to learn | 
narine adventure drearily bald and and sliding aside the portrait. ; ’ Raa p you came by your 
the last degree his part therein, above “Thanks,” said Mr. Stone, — ; tion.” 
from painting the Lone Wolf in ro- producing a magnifying glass * . a5 af a “You will find it an interest- 
and beginning to peer myopi- J ; ing story.” 
© good a sort, too straight, sincere, fair- cally at the face of thesafe. “I “No doubt of that.” Sta 
sort of girl who deserved the Thack- take it nobody's been pawing street took the desk chair, 
ever a thief. . . . If she even over this since the late, as you By Every Indication He Had Suffered the Most opened a cigar humidor and 
might say, unpleasantness?” Severe Shock of His Experience offered it. “I shall be even 
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interested, however,”’ he said with an evanescent 
ice of humor, “to know who the devil you are, sir.” 


is something I am prepared to prove to your 





“Tf , eso good. But excuse me for one moment!” 
Stanistree ned in his chair. “* Mr. Stone!” 
Yes. s 
“Have you finished with the safe? If so I want my 
retary to che over its contents carefully and make 
ire nothing else is missing.” 
‘I'm all through with it, Colonel Stanistreet. Now if 
idon't1 1 I’m going to mouse round and see if I can 


ng else that’s useful.” 
a Now, Blensop”’ 
nodded to the secretary—‘“let us make cer- 


uddressed himself to the safe 


some sort, Colonel 





“And the criminal es 


Star reet nodded “Our 


surprised him, | 


‘I trust you lost nothing 





treet shrugged. 
| y, we did i 
( a ne klace the} 
I ‘ € in iW i? 
locument we could ill 
i r to par M 
But you offered to show n 
edentials, I believe 
‘Su s they are,”” Lan- 
urd replied. “My pas 
ports and letters were stolen 
from me. But these, I thinl 


desk his plunder from 

e safe aboard the U-boat, 
tthemoney: The three 

er codes, the log, the 
ry of the commander the 
ctory of German secret 
agents, and such other docu- 
had selected 
from the archives of the 
submersible. 
The first 
street took upwith a dubious 


it swiftly light- 


Colonel Stani- 





ened, yielding, as he purs 1ed 
exam Lion int¢ the 

~ 
ipers a 1 begat to re - 
sn ial oe sing value 


me 
© ly 
¢ on 


to the Allied cause, to a sul 


dued glimmer of gratulator 


The document had not been in the 
After a mor 
tered a musical note of vexatior 


opened it at midnight 
had snapped. 


turned to his labors. 


Bir seege: STANISTREET put dowr 


papers and slapped his hand upo 


“This is one of the m« 


I venture to assert, that has ever « 
Have VUE 
Lanyard lifted a whimsical ey 


the British Government 


mitted dryly. 


“And what do you ask for 


“Nothing.” 
The gaze of the Eng! 
met their challenge wit 


ae 
Pay 





ex ement. But he to l 
me to satisfy himself as to 


He threw i 
desk, took up a penholder 


xx 








e authenticity ol eax 
paper in turn, providing a 
lull for whic Lar ) ard was 

ful, since it gave him a chance to adjust his 
understanding to an unexpected development in the affair. 

He lounged at ease, smoking, his eyes, half veiled by 

wered lids, ing the room and its tenants. 
Stone, the detective—an operative, Lanyard rightly in- 
ferred, of the American secret service loaned to the British 

rder to keep the bur out of police records and 
newspapers—had wandered out into the garden that 
lowed with young April sunlight beyond the windows. 


ungrate 


keenly revie' 








From time to time he was to be seen stooping and inspect- 


the earth with the grav f an earnest, efficient, 


ber-sided sleuth of the old school. 





Ble as | before the safe, extracting the con- 
ts of each pigeonhole in turn, thumbing its dockets of 


pers, checking each off upon a typewritten list several 
lithe and debonair figure Lan- 
féoy + Pex rt } 


enes eve ea 


pages in length. To that 
yard’s gaze 0 : 

So not only had the necklace been stolen but a docu- 
ment which the British secret service could ill afford to 
part wit Lanyard entertained not the least doubt as to 
the identity of the document in question. There could be 
but one, he felt, that Stanistreet would so characterize. 
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the Assyrian,” Lan ul inced 
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Disturbed by a startled excla 
sound of shuffling and a ht t 
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ing over a litter of docums whi 
grasp to the floor. Mastering his « 
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pick up the papers 

With no more notice of el le 
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out circumstances consp 
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“I Do Not Believe You! For Some Reason I Can't Understand You Wish to Abase Yourself in 
My Sight, to Make Me Think You Capabie of Such Infamy" 
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The Ferment 


T)EOPLE everywhere are learning some things from war 
I which make them critical. The experts were wrong. 

Chey said Germany and England could not raise five or 
ix billion dollars a year each for three years running. 
Germany and England have done it. The authority of 
xpert judgment is weakened. 

The established scheme, taking it by and large, got the 
vorld into a frightful calamity. There is less respect for the 
established scheme 

With half of her best male labor out of the country, and 
rely consuming, England is producing practically as 
much food, clothing, fuel, iron, steel, and such basic nec- 
saries, as ever; and in addition is producing mountains 
of guns, shellsand powder, which are immediately destroyed. 

Of course people are saying: What if we produced at 
te with all the soldiers working, too, and all turning 
out useful goods? Would there be any excuse for any lack 
f useful goods anywhere in the country? 

They see that this increased production was brought 
ibout by a searching reorganization, which largely cast 
aside the old scheme of competitive individualism, coér- 
linating industry to broad common ends. Of course they 
ire asking: How much of this reorganization shall we 
et How shall it be directed and applied? 

he while one hears the slightly muffled voices of 
Labor is much dissatisfied—apparently, on 
iking the new organization less than the old. 
are grumbling at the way the Government 

i the merchant fleet. The food trades protest 

rainst this or that regulation. Everywhere you see a sub- 

ed but restive straining at the leash. Evidently only the 
emendous emotional appeal of war induces acquiescence 
ne new arrangement. 

It would be astonishing, and very discouraging, if all 

at the war has taught as to the value of broader economic 

zation and better articulation of industry should be 

i. We have no idea that it will be. Neither have 

idea that the old economic and political organiza- 

) thrown into the melting pot and recast. Big 

pe ermanent social changes do not come about in that way. 


this Ta 


nin im peace 


Mandates 
Ws. WISH party politics would stop hitching on to the 


candidate for mayor of New York told 
ere elected it would be a mandate to the 
enter immediately upon peace negotia- 
newspapers are saying that the special elec- 
ted States Senator in Wisconsin must show 
art of the country thinks about the war. If war 
to next fall most of the congressional candidates 
label will probably argue that this is a Demo- 
and that the issue of Prussianism is inextric- 
up with a low tariff. 
sd 1ot hurt the war particularly; but it hurts 
party politics--which was bad enough before. As to war, 
every n an with his eyes open can read its mandate wher- 
ever he happens to look. Whether it happens that he is 


looking at Wall Street and Fifth Avenue or at a village a 
thousand miles away, he sees the same thing — the flag 
flying and all the most effective population, male and 
female, anxious to do whatever they can to uphold it. 
With a few negligible exceptions, that mandate strikes your 
eye and ear wherever you turn. 

There are a hundred reasons why a man votes for mayor 
or senator or congressman which have nothing to do with 
war. He votes for one candidate for mayor because another 
candidate is acquainted with a Vanderbilt, or because he 
does or does not like something about the school manage- 
ment. He votes for senator or congressman because of the 
party label, or for local reasons or personal preference. 

There is no mandate in all this. Trying to introduce 
one only further confuses a matter that is already suf- 
ficiently confused 


Autumn Leaves 


HE scientific member of the party—an enormously 

learned person, with a tiny mirror and a powder puff in 
her hand bag—corrected us by saying frost had nothing in 
particular to do with it. Since spring, she explained, the 
leaves had been running a food laboratory, mixing carbon, 
which they extracted from the air, with hydrogen, oxygen 
and other stuff the roots sent up. Little substances in the 
leaf cells do the mixing; and as those substances are green 
the leaf is green. But when the temperature falls the 
leaves begin to shut up shop for the winter. They send the 
food on hand down into the tree, with notice that there will 
be no more until breakfast is served in the spring. The 
green substances disintegrate and nothing remains in the 
leaf cells except a watery residuum containing globules of 
oil and crystals. So the leaves look yellow, brown and red. 
The leaves of some prodigal trees have quite a stock of sugar 
left over; and that, combined with the other odds and 
ends of the summer equipment, gives the brilliant red of 
dogwood or the sober brown of oak. 

Meantime, just where the stem of the leaf joins the tree, 
aspecial layer of cellsis forming, which automatically severs 
the stem from the branch; so the leaf falls. And while 
running its food laboratory the leaf has soaked up some 
mineral substances, which were originally part of the 
soil. When it falls and decays it dutifully returns those 
substances to the soil—which keeps the soil fertile, un- 
less some blockheaded human comes along and burns the 
leaves. 

Apropos of the tiny mirror and powder puff, one might 
observe that while Nature is supremely beautiful, i 
never trying to be beautiful, but just going busily ig 
with an eye single to the work in hand. But in this 
suffrage year it would be safer to say that, in view of the 
beautiful order of Nature, it is amazing what an ugly 
mess men can make. 


War and Securities 


HEAVY fall in securities is a normal condition of war. 

British securities, for example, were at a comparatively 

low level in August, 1914. But a compilation, covering 

listed issues with a par value of nearly fifty billion dollars, 

shows a decline of eleven billion dollars, or about twenty- 
three per cent, since war began. 

Many of these securities represent businesses that are 
making greater net profits than before the war. The list 
includes almost a thousand industrial companies whose 
earnings in 1916 were over twenty per cent larger than in 
1914; but, practically without exception, their stocks and 
bonds are lower. The fall is particularly marked as to 
bonds, debentures and preferred stocks—securities bearing 
a fixed rate of return. Shipping companies have profited as 
much as any by the war; but their bonds and debentures 
have declined fifteen to twenty per cent, though their com- 
mon stocks have advanced. Generally speaking, however, 
securities have fallen, notwithstanding earnings are as large 
as or larger than before. 

The chief reason, of course, is that the Government has 
absorbed all the investment money in the country. People 
buy war bonds. If a man wants to sell anything else he 
must do it at a sacrifice. 

The recent heavy fall in our securities had partly the 
same cause—a cause that will operate as long as war lasts. 

It is especially necessary, therefore, that public bodies 
which control railroads and public utilities should take a 
broad view of those companies’ needs. Their credit is going 
to be at a discount at best. 


The Money Delusion 


GOOD many people, when thinking about the eco- 

nomic burden of war, get confused, because they 
think only of money, when money—comparatively speak- 
ing—has nothing to do with it. 

A government can never lack money so long as it 
owns a printing press. Since war began, the Imperial 
Bank of Russia has issued over six and a half billion dol- 
lars of circulating notes—and Russian money abroad is 
worth about thirty cents on the dollar. The Imperial 
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Bank of Germany and the loan bureaus have issued three 
and a half billions. There is money for you! And plenty 
more can be had in the same way. 

Very much the same thing may be done in a somewhat 
more circumspect way by borrowing. You go to a bank, 
subscribe for ten thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty bonds, 
and tell the bank to carry them. It charges you with ten 
thousand and credits the Government with the same 
amount. That helps, in a way, because it puts the Govern 
ment in command of that much credit; but up to that 
point it is very much as though the Government had simply 
printed ten thousand dollars of circulating notes. Ir 
either case it has not what it really needs—namely, food, 
uniforms, tents, guns, hospital supplies, ships, and so or 
in short, labor and materials, or goods and services. 

But when you pay your ten-thousand-dollar loan at 
the bank, that means you have increased the supply of 
goods and services; for you must have given goods 
services in order to get the ten thousand dollars—as by 
selling the cattle you raised, or doctoring people, or earn 
ing it by handling merchandise, and so on. lso, when 
you abstained from spending the ten thousand you 
decreased the tetal demand for labor and materials, 
goods and services. 

When you borrow to buy a bond you have promised to 
help the Government. When you pay the loan you have 
fulfilled the promise. What the Government really needs 
of you is not merely money. It can make that with a print- 
ing press. It needs that you shall produce and save. 
Printing presses cannot do that. 


Restless Labor 


Aw observers bear witness to a deep undercurrent of 
dissatisfaction among industrial wage-earners in Eng 
land. We get glimpses of the same thing in France, Ital) 
and Germany. Conservative organs like the London 
Times talk darkly about “the ferment of revolution.’ 

Workers are experiencing an extensive application of 
state socialism. The plant is controlled by the state now, and 
operated not primarily for the profit of its private owners, 
but for state service. 

And workers find this state control something mucl 
more formidable and intractable than the old private con 
trol was. Being the state, it changes laws at will, and a 
vast body of public opinion is unquestioningly at its com 
mand, 

Formerly the worker depended upon his trade-union; 
but that reliance is pretty largely broken down. The over- 
whelming state demands an extensive dilution of skille 
labor—meaning that a great number of unskilled workers 
shall be admitted to the shop and taught the trade, ac 
they have little or no attachment to the union and are but 
slightly amenable to its discipline. 

The right to strike is ane effectually suspended; for 
striking against the state comes close to treason. Even tl 
worker's ancient right to better his condition by leaving 
one employer and going to another is restricted. In some 
cases he is the state’s industrial conscript and must have 
the state’s permission before he can leave. 

Wages have advanced greatly; but so has the cost of 
living. The worker has less effectual voice in the industry 
than ever. The new boss is far more powerful than the old 
He is not only the law but he is pretty largely public opir 
ion. There is no one to whom the worker can take a: 
appeal from him. 

He is more remote from the worker than the old boss 
was—a far, formidable, invulnerable thing, which lives 
nowhere and everywhere. 

And when the worker does meet this mighty new boss 
face to face he finds that it is really his old boss. The state 
controls; but an abstraction cannot sign orders and write 
checks. It must have a personal representative. And for 
its personal representative it chooses, of course, the man 
whose experience qualifies him to manage the business. 

*ractical experience of state socialism makes labor 


restless. 
Farmers and Bonds 


ARMERS are about as used to buying grand pianos as 

bonds. The first impression is that they have no use for 
either article and would not know where to put it if the 
had it. 

Germany proposed virtually to close the seas to Amer- 
ican exports. In the last fiscal year products of American 
farms to the value of nearly a billion and a half dollars 
were exported. 

It is this export demand that makes the value of farm 
crops this year exceed ten billion dollars—contrasted with 
about five billions as the value of all crops in 1909, and 
three billions in 1900. 

On its economic side this is a farmers’ war if it is any- 
body’s war. When a farmer buysa Liberty bond he is only 
paying the premium—at a low rate—on the insurance 
policy that enabled him to get present prices for his prod- 
uce. If he has no money in hand the bank will carry the 
bond for him until he can pay for it; also, the bank will 
provide safe-keeping for it. 
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HEY call her 

the Tiniest 
Nurse at the 
Front, for she 
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five pounds. 

In France she 
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The Mount 
good 


TLLUSTRATEDO 


(NCATTERGOOD BAINES was on his way to the city! 
An exclamation point deserves to be placed after this 
it rightly belongs in a class with the state- 
the mountain was coming to Mohammed. 
xd had fully as much in common with cities as 
the Desert of Gahara. 

had not started the journey brashly, on impulse, but 
- debate and discussion with Mandy, his wife. Mandy’s 
clusion was that if Seattergood had to go to the city 
as well get at it and have it over, exercising the 
an exceedingly prudent man in the circumstances, 
llowing minutely advice that would be forthcoming 
er. Undoubtedly, she thought, he could manage 

natter and return to Coldriver unscathed. 
Scattergood was clambering into the stage—his stage 
plied between Coldriver village and the railroad, 
When he settled in his seat the 
iceably on that side, for Scattergood added 


yearly, 


eCuUSE 


that 


; distant. 


fo mile 
d not 


eight as he added to his other possessions. 
nd tood by, 


watching anxiously. 
Remember the 


f 


” said she, “I pinned your money in 
i leg of your pants clost to the knee.” 
‘Mandy,” said he confidentially, “I feel the lump of it. 
hope I don’t have to git after it sudden. Dunno but I 
hould have fetched along a ferret to send up after it.” 
Don’t git friendly with no strangers—dressed-up ones 
And never set down your valise. There's a 
white shirt and a collar and two pairs of socks and what not 
there. Make quite an object for some sharper.” 
He nodded solemnly. 
If you git invited cut to his house,” she said, 
ua doll 


t 


especial 


“it'll 
ir hotel bill, anyhow, and be a heap sight 
‘re right, Mandy, as usual,” he agreed. “‘G’-by, 
| calc’late you won’t have no trouble mindin’ the 


:’-by, Seattergood,” she said, dabbing at her eyes. 
‘I'll be relieved to see you gittin’ back.” 
rhere seemed to be little sentiment in these their words 
of parting, but in reality it was an exceedingly sentimental 
passage for them. Between Scattergood and his wife there 
} , abiding affection. Folks who regarded it 
, business partnership—and there were many of them 


Vas a Geep, true 


i the seeing eye, 

lhe stage rattled off down the valley—Scattergood’s 
He had invaded it some years before because 
were his hobby and because this valley offered him 
the opportunity he had been searching for. Scattergood 
knew what could be done with a valley, and he was busy 
but he was only at the beginning. As he bumped 
along he could see busy villages where only hamlets rested; 
miils turning timber into finished products; 
could see business and life and activity where once wete 
silence and rocks and trees. And where ran the rutted 
road over which his stage was carrying him 
omfortably he could see the railroad that was to make 
ality. He could see a railroad stretching all 
e way from Coldriver village to the main line, and by 

t if this railrgad Secattergood would rule the valley. 
ved in Coldriver with forty-odd dollars in his 
ket. His few years of labor there, assisted by a wise and 
ke marriage, had increased that forty-odd dollars 
folks would call wealth. First, he owned a 
hardware This was his business. It 
a couple of thousand dollarsa year. The valley 
It had netted him well over a hundred 
llars, most of which was growing on the moun- 
: in atraight clear spruce, in birch, beech and maple. 
it had netted him certain strategic holdings of land along 
Coldriver itself, sites for future dams, for mills yet to be 
built—for railroad yards, depots and terminals. Quietly, 
stealthily, he had gotten a hold on the valley. 
he was ready to grip it with both hands and to make 
That is why he journeyed to the city. 
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Scatter- 


By Clarence Budington Kelland 


As He Bumped Along He Could See Busy Villages 


He put his canvas telescope between his 

feet so that he could feel it. It was as well, 
he determined, to practice caution where none was needed 
so he would be letterperfect in the art when he reached the 
dangers of the city. Between Scattergood’s shoes and the 
feet they inclosed weresocks. Before hisunion with Mandy 
he had been a stranger to such effeteness. Even now he 
was prone to discard them as soon as he was out of range 
of her vision. To-day he had not escaped, for, warm as 
the day was, heavy white woolen socks folded and festooned 
themselves modishly over the tops of his shoes. He could 
not wriggle a toe, which made his mental processes difficult, 
for his toes were first aids to his brain. 

However, he was going to visit a railroad president, and 
railroad presidents were said by Mandy to go in for style. 
Scattergood mournfully rose to the necessities of the 
situation. 

The ride was not long to Scattergood, for he occupied it 
by studying again every inch of his valley. He never tired 
of studying it. As the law book is to the lawyer so the val- 
ley was to Scattergood—something never to be laid aside, 
something to be kept fresh in mind and never neglected. 
He never passed the length of it without seeing a new 
possibility. 

Scattergood flagged the train. The four-hour ride to the 
city he occupied in talking to the conductor or brakeman 
or any member of the train’s crew he could engage in.con- 
versation. He was asking them about their jobs, what they 
did and why. He was asking question after question about 
railroads and railroading in his quaint, characteristic man- 
ner. It was his intention to own a railroad, and he was at 
work finding out how the thing was done. 

Next morning at seven he was on hand at the terminal 
offices of the G. & B. An hour later minor employees 
began to arrive. 

“Young feller,” he said, accosting a pleasant-faced boy, 
“‘where d’you calc’late I'll find Mr. Castle?” 

‘President Castle?” asked the boy. 

“That's the feller,” said Scattergood. 

“About now he'll be eating grapefruit and poached 
egg,” said the boy. 

**Don’t he work none durin’ the day?” 

The boy laughed good-humoredly. “He gets down 
about nine-thirty, and when he don’t go off somewheres 
he’s mostly here till four—except between one and two, 
when he’s at lunch.” 

“Gosh,” said Scattergood, “must be wearin’ him to the 
bone. Most five hours a day he sticks toit! Bear up under 
it perty well, young feller, does he? Keeps his health and 


o” 


strength? 


~ 


“Bither You'll Tatk to Me About it Now or I'ti 
Have to Sort of Arrange So That You'll Come 
to Me Askin’ te Talk About it Later’ 


Where Onty Hamlets Rested 


“He works enough to get paid fifty thousand a y for 

it,”” said the boy. 
“That settles it,” 

job. 


eal 
said Scattergood. ‘I’ve picked 
I'm a-goin’ to be a railroad president.” He put 

canvas telescope down and placed a heavy foot on it { 
safety. ‘“‘Calc’late I kin sit here and wait, can’t I?” 

The boy nodded and went on. During the next 
more than one dozen young men and women passed that 
post to eye with appreciation the caller who waited for M: 
Castle. Scattergood was unaware of their scrutiny, for he 
was building a railroad down his valley—a railroad of 
which he was the president. 

Seattergood looked frequently at a big open-faced silve1 
watch, which was connected to his pic 
proof fashion with a braided leather thong. When it told 
him nine-thirty had arrived he got up, his telescope in | 
hand, and ambled heavily down the corridor. He poked 
his head in at an open door and called amiably: “ Kin any 
body tell me where to find Mr. Castle?” 

He was directed and presently opened a door mark« 
“*President’s Office.” The room within did not contai: 
president. It was crossed by a railing, behind which sat 
office boy. Behind him was a stenographer. 

“President in?” asked Scattergood. 

The boy looked at him severely and replied shortly that 
the president was busy. 

“‘Havin’ only five hours to do all his work,” said Seat 
tergood, “‘I calc’lated he would be some took up. Tell hin 
Scattergood Baines wants to have a talk with him, sonny.’ 

“Have an appointment?” 

“No, sonny,” said Scattergood; “but if you don’t 
scamper into his room fairly spry the seat of your pants 
goin’ to nave an appointment with my hand.”’ He leaned 
over the railing, and the boy, regarding Scattergood’s fa 
a moment, rose and whisked into the next room. 

Shortly there appeared a youngish man constructed | 
Nature to adorn wearing apparel. 

““Be you Mr. Castle?” asked Scattergood. 

“T’m his secretary. What do you want?” 

“Young man, I’m disapp’inted. When I see you I fig 
gered you must be president of the railroad or the Queen of 
Sheeby. I want to see Mr. Castle.” 

“What is your business with him?” 

“*Tain’t fit for young ears to listen to,” 
good. 

“Tf you have any business with Mr. Castle state it 
me.” 

“Um. . 
see him 


oul 
nou 


vest in kpocket 


said Scatt 


I come quite consid’able of a distance to 
which I eale’late to do!” He reached over wit! 
astonishing suddenness in one so bulky and twirled the 
secretary about with his ham of a hand. At the same tims 
he leaned against the gate, which was not fastened to 
restrain such a weight. “‘Now, forrard 
feller! Lead the way. I’m follerin’ 
Scattergood entered the presence. 

He saw behind a huge flat desk a very thin man w 
leaned forward clutching his temples as though to restra 
within bounds the machinery of the brain inside. It 
President Castle’s habitual posture when working 
temples and dome of the head seemed to bulge as if there 
were too much inside for the strength of the retaining 
walls. The president looked up and fastened eyes that 
themselves bulged from hollowed sockets. It was the face 
of a man who ran his mental dynamo at top speed ir 
defiance of Nature’s laws against speeding. 

“Well,” he snapped. “‘Well—well!” 

“‘Name’s Scattergood Baines. Figger to build a rail: 
Want to see you about it,”” said Scattergood succinctly 

“Not interested—busy—get out!” said Castle. 

Scattergood dropped the secretary and lumbered up to 
the president’s desk. He leaned over it heavily. “‘I'v« 
come to see you about this here thing,” he said quietly. 
“Either you'll talk to me about it now or I'll have to sort 
of arrange so that you'll come to me askin’ to talk about it 
later. Now you kin save both our time.” 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Giddap, you old bird! Straight ‘home!’ is the v 
They need us to make up the party 

I furnish the zest that puts you at your best 

And makes our reception most hearty 


2 « 
"> 
* 


Order it with the Turkey! 
. __ Serve Campbell’s Tomato Soup as a Cream of 
NSS lomato for the tempting introduction to your 
Meee | hanksgiving dinner. No trouble whatever to 
prepare it. [he simple directions on the label 

show you how. And you'll find that this inviting soup goes with the dinner 
as naturally as nuts and pie. More so, in fact, from a dietary point of view 
because it is not a frill nor an extra. It not only makes the whole meal taste 
better but makes it digest easier and do you more good. 

The wise provider who figures food-values on the basis of real nourishment 
will always want a handy supply of 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


. 


a 


It meets a certain daily need of the human There are many easy and tempting ways to 
digestive system as no other food- product prepare it. And its wholesome purity, its en 
can do. ticing flavor, its invigorating effect make it 

For a course dinner it gives a snappy relish always welcome. The sensible way is to order 
to the heavier dishes, and increases their nour- it from your grocer by the dozen or, better yet, 
ishing effect. For a luncheon or supper you by the case. This saves something on delivery 
serve it topped with whipped cream for a cost; you have it 
specially dainty effect; or with the addition of handy; and whenever ~ 


noodles or boiled rice if you want it for a opened youalwaysfind 
substantial feature in itself. it fresh and delicious. 
‘‘Helps for the Hostess’’—the new Campbell menu book, sent free on request —will 


show you many new and economical uses for these wholesome Campbell's Soups 


\sparagus Clam Chowd Pea 

Jee! Consomm¢ Pepper Px 

Boutilon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Pon 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tom Okt 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra Mutton Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


~ wpe 
CAMPBI u. CO! 
_ “AMDEN. N.S 


LSTOTAS 
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Continued from Page 26) 
| Seattergood with eyes that seemed to 
itural energy—it was a brief scrutiny. 

he said to his secretary. !”—to 


‘Sit down! 


| Seattergood. “I’m figgerin’ on buildin’ 
oldriver Valley from Coldriver to con- 
gauge. Carry freight and 
about train 
sich matters.” 

who could get down to business, Presi- 
ved, 


omt 
poir 


irrow 


to agree service, 


"a station and 
and who could state his business 


Where do 


illey. Been talking about it. 
Id the road.” 
and Keith?” 
bh In to see me 


acking it, aren't tl ey ? 


! Scattergood’s career in the valley had 
h Crane and Keith. 


i Keith 
warfare w He had beaten 
his dam 
com 


beaten 
impage opera 
the 


after } 





“Shucks!"* Said Scattergood. 


take from another on asked 


Waal, you see, 


arter to build this railroad. 


Mr. Castle, I got me a 
" Legislature up and give me 
Makes no difference. We've made an agreement with 
e and Keith that stands! You can’t build your road, 
"ve got. Frankly, we won't tolerate s. road 
t control. Good morning!” 

ster President?” 


iild in spite of you I cale’late you'd fix 
iin’ it wouldn’t do much good to me, eh? 
rains for me and sich like?” 


If you ever 
Come right to 
Morning!” 


Morning, Mister President! 
er don't 
ll be glad to see you. 


go to the hotel 


iI 
| Johnny Bones, the young lawyer 
od had taken to his heart, were study- 

e state with special reference to the 

them that the G. & B. traversed a 
the state, and had within its bounda- 

yi tra k. 

Scattergood, “is to make that forty 
‘able more of a worry to Castle than all 


“Meddling with the railroads is a dangerous pastime,” 
said Johnny. ‘Besides, how can you manage it? Have 
you figured that out?” 

“We got the legislature, hain’t we?” 

“Yes, but the boys feel pretty friendly to the railroads, 
I understand.” 

“Feel perty friendly to me too,” 

“‘T doubt if you could pass any legislation they wanted 

to fight hard.” 
“Ui « « I'll look out for that end, Johnny. Now 
what I want is for you to draw up a bill for me that'll sort 
of irritate ’em where irritation does the most hurt— which, 
[ cale’late, is in the pocketbook. Here’s my notion: To 
make a pop’lar measure of it—somethin’ that'll appeal to 
the folks. 

“We kin git the papers to start a holler and have folks 
demandin’ action of their representatives, and sich-like. 
Taxes! That'll fetch ’em every time.” 

“Yes,” said Johnny dubiously, “but 

‘You listen!" said Scattergood. “It 
that the state don’t realize much out of that there forty 
mile of track. The G. & B. gits the use of the state, so to 


said Scattergood. 


stands to reason 


See How They'd Look All Laid Down on the Spot" 


speak, without payin’ a fair rent for it. You draw up a 
bill pervidin’ that the railroad has got to pay a fee of, say, 
a dollar for every passenger car it runs over them forty 
miles, and fifty cents for every freight car. That'll ’mount 
to a consid’able sum every year, eh?” 

“It'll amount to so much,” said Johnny, gazing ruefully 
at his client, “that there'll be the devil to pay. You'll pull 
every railroad in the state down round your ears.” 

Let 'em drop!” 

**And I don’t know if the law’ll hold water 
got it passed. It’s darn fool legislation, Mr 
some darn fool legislation sticks. 1 don’t 
would, but it might!” 

“That's plenty to suit me,” 
on his shoes and standing up. 
say, 


even if you 
Baines—but 
believe this 


said Scattergood, slipping 
“You git at it. And 
he said as a sort of afterthought, “I to git 
through a leetle bill for my stage line. Here’s about it. 
Won't take more’n a hundred words.”” He handed Johnny 
a slip, crumpled and grimy, with lead-pencil notes on. 
“This won't cause no trouble anyhow!” 

Scattergood went back to his hardware store and sat 
down in his reénforced armchair on the piazza. As he sat 
there young Jim Hands drove up with his girl, alighted and 
went into the ice-cream parlor for refreshment. Scatter- 
good studied the rig. It lacked something to give it the 
final touch of style dear to the country youth. 

Scattergood got up and ambled into his store, returning 
with a resplendent buggy whip—one with a white silk bow 
tied above its handle. This he placed in the socket on the 
dashboard. Then he resumed his chair. Presently Jim 


want 


“I Jest Got a Dozen Rails Comin’ and I Figgered I'd Like to 
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emerged with his girl and helped her into the rig. He 
noticed the whip, took it out of its place and examined it; 
swished it through the air te try its excellence. 

“Mighty nice gad,” said Scattergood. 

“Where in tunket did it come from?” asked Jim. 

“I stuck it there. Looked to me like a rig sich as yourr 
needed a good whip to set it off. I jest put it there to se 
how it looked.”’ 

Jim glanced at his girl, scratched the back 
tanned neck and felt in his pocket. 

“‘Cale’late I did need a whip,” he said. “Ho 
sich whips fetchin’?” 

‘I kin give you that one a mite lower’n usual. 
two dollars to you, seein’ you got sich a perty 
buggy.” 

The girl giggled, Jim flushed and fished out two 
dollar bills, which he passed over to Scattergood. Then, 
whip in hand, he drove off with a flourish. 
pocketed the money serenely. It was by metho 
this that he did in his hardware store double the busins 
such a store in such a localit ted for 

he never 


Scattergood’s most outstanding 


It'll be 


one- 


Scattergood 
is such as 


normally accour 
quality was that 


3s ODpDor- 


let a busine pI 


letter 
whole sale 
with whicl 


count was 
" } 


T! Bn 





Tim. 
Whereur 

tergood 

himself to the Tim and was driver 

he had selected for the Coldriver terminal of |} 
“a a hundred feet graded along 

said, “‘to lay rails on.” 

: Gosh, S« 


seat beside 
want about 
‘attergood, you hz in’t 
buildin’ a railroad, be you? 

*Shucks!” 
comin’ and I figgered I'd like t 
laid down on the spot.” 

In which mar 
obtained 


said Scattergos 


ner Scattergood collected a d 
a quantity of 
wholesale rates—and actually started work 
Actually patent for the world to see. ° 
begun. Not Crane and Keith, not Pres 
court in the world could deny that ac 
begun. Scatte suring hi 


steps by the enemy to nullify his char 
HAT’S this here eminent 


\ asked Johnny Bones 
“Tt’s a legal thing that allows a railroad to 
necessary to its operation— p: of 

“ Anybody’s land?” 
*Yes.” 

“‘Crane and Keith’s, 
*Yes.” 
‘Um. 


labor at what n 


rgood was Ir 


mr 


> 


domain?” Scattergo 


take land 


course, 


f’r 
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The Republic Has 
Kept Faith 


It is said that, figuring all the cars in use, 
the average car uses two sets of tires per 
year. 


Whatever the general average may be, 
we know the Republic average per car, 
per year, is bound to be lower. 


We know that Republic users get more 
mileage. 


New proof is piling up every day that 
the Prodium Process does make Republic 
Tires last longer. 


You will understand that we must be 
sure of these facts. 


It would be fatal to persist that Republic 
Tires last longer unless they actually do 
last longer. 


The Republic Corporation has kept faith 
with you for years. 


It gives you its word again that Republic 
Tires do last longer. 








Republic Black-Line Red Inner Tubes have 


a reputation for freedom from trouble 


The Republic Rubber Corporation 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Originator of the First Effective Rubber Non-Skid Tire 
Republic Staggard Tread 












































Republic 
STAGGARp 
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Maximum Grip with 


Minimum Friction 
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O SAY+ ++ 
TOY TINKERS 


all, 
ad 4 , 


OR 


With spool and stick, with stick and spool 
What one can build without book or rule! 
Let's build some windmills and aéroplanes 


ind funny little shapes to which you can’t — 
give —mames 


This little verse describes Tinker Toy 

which helps the small folk ‘‘build 
things.’” Some little folk build 
bridges. Some little folk build mills. 
(ther little folk just build up funny 
somethings which only they can un- 


derstand. 


So the child imagination buds and so 
linker Toy helps it without a fret or 
1 single puzzlement at all! 


All Tinker playthings are just like 
that. They help without puzzling — 
yet the older children like them; for 
the Tov Tinkers make toys so. They 
make Tinker playthings to coax 
youngster minds along and to fill 
them with the happy spirit of play- 
time, too. They believe they are 
making better toys. They know they 
ire making quainter and simpler 
toys. They Aepe they are making 
the sort of toys which children love 
tor their play-spirit and which parents 
love for their good 


the Tinker vs hich come tucked comfy in 
ave handy for the mail 


[ELLY TINKER: The nursery Pavleowa whe dances di 
t nely and sworns @inding 
VAER BLOX: Teach tots letters while they play. 50: 


VAER PINS: Yow play with pins but it’s shill that 
wens. $1.00 


('NAFR TOY: Ruilds almost anything with names or 
with hem. doen WITHOUT “instructions.” 50. 


Your toyman smiles as you buy a 


Linker it will make you happy, too! 


TOY TINKERS 
OF EVANSTON 


in the State of Illinois 
o 
Na’ Neo’ 
0 3° 
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Continued from Page 28) 

“Any land necessary to a railroad.” 

“Um. . . . Whosaysif it’s necessary?” 

“The courts.” 

“How d’you git at it 

“Start what are called condemnation 
proceedings.” 

“All right, Johnny, start me some.” 

“Against whom and for what, Mr. 
Jaines?”’ 

“Against Crane and Keith to git their 
land down at the G. & B. All their mill 
yards, you know. Don’t want the mill 
buildin’. They’re welcome to that. Jest 
their yards.” 

“But they can’t run the mill without the 
log yard and the yard to pile out their 
lumber.” 

se too bad, wouldn’tit? Cale’late I'ma 
heap sorry for Crane and Keith. Them fel- 
lersarouses my sympathy mighty frequent.” 

“But you're not a railroad, Mr. Baines. 

“Yes I be, Johnny. To-morrow I'll be 
layin’ rails to prove it.” 

**But you own land right adjoining Crane 
and Keith’s yards. Plenty of it.” 

“Not plenty, Johnny. . . . Not plenty. 
As long as Crane and Keith owns anything 
in this neighborhood I hain’t got plenty of 
it. Get the idee?” 

‘You want to run them out?” 

“Waal, they hain’t been exactly friendly 
to me. I like to dwell among friends, 
Johnny. Lately they been makin’ a sight 
of trouble for me. Seems like I ought to 

wrt of return the favor. ’Tain’t jest spite, 
Johnny. Spite’s a luxury I can’t afford if 
there hain’t a money profit in it. Seems 
like there might be a dollar or two in this 
here proceedin’—if handled jest right.” 

Johnny didn’t see it; but then, he failed 
to see the profitable object in a great many 
things that Scattergood undertook. It was 
not his business to see, but to carry out 
promptly and efficiently Scattergood’s di 
rections. The time had not yet arrived when 
Johnny was Scattergood’s right hand, as in 
the bigger days that lay ahead. 

“Didn’t know Crane’s sister married 
President Castle, of the G. & B., did you, 
Johnny?” 

“No. What has that to do with it?” 

**Consid’able. Consid’able. Goes 
some ways toward provin’ to me I was ex- 
pected to call on Castle, and that things 
was arranged on purpose. Proves to my 
satisfaction that Crane and Keith went out 
of their way to start this rumpus with 
me. .. . You start them condemnation 
proceedin’s as quick as you kin.” 

Johnny started them. Scattergood waited 
a few days; watched with interest the lay- 
ing of the first rails of the Coldriver Rail- 
road, and then made the day’s drive to the 
state capital, with drafts of his pair of bills 
in his pocket. He hunted up the representa- 
tive of his town—Amri Striker by name. 

“Amri,” said he, “ how’s your disposition 
these days? Eh? Feel like doin’ favors?” 

“Guess a lot of us boys feel like doin’ 
favors for you, Scattergood.”” Which was 
not short of the truth, for Scattergood had 
been studying the science of politics as it 
was practiced in his state and putting his 
education to practical use. Indeed he added 
to the science not a few contrivances char- 
acteristic of himself, which made the old- 
timers scratch their heads and admit that a 
new man had arisen who must be reckoned 
with. Not yet did Scattergood hold the 
state in the hollow of his hand, naming gov- 
ernors, senators, directing legislation, as he 
did when his years were heavier on his 
shoulders. Probably, however, there was 
no other single individual in the common- 
wealth who could exert as much influence 
ashe. If there was a single man to compa-e 
with him it was Lafe Siggins, from the north- 
ern part of the state. All men admitted 
that a partnership between Scattergood and 
Lafe would be unbeatable. 

“Got a bill I want introduced, Amri,” 

id Scattergood. 

**Let’s see her, Scattergood.” 

Amri read the bill, then he turned round 
in his chair and looked out of the window. 
Then he walked to the door and opened it 
suddenly and peered up and down the hall. 

“Thedum thing’s loaded with dynamite,” 
he said when he came back. 

**Calc’lated onsomeexplosion,” said Scat- 
te rgood., ‘But I cale’late the folks’ll be for 
it. Shouldn't be s’prised if the feller who 
introduced it and made a fight for it would 
stand mighty well back home. Might git to 
be senator, Amri. No tellin’.” 

“Can't no sich bill be passed. The boys 
likes their passes, and I guess there’s some 
that gits more than passes out of the rail- 
roads.” 


oo 
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“If this bill’s introduced, Amri,” said | 
Scattergood solemnly, “there'll be a chance 
for some of the boys to fat up their savings 
account — pervidin’ there’s a good chance of 
its passin’. The railroads’ll git scairt and | 
send quite a bank roll up this way.” 

“You bet!” said Amri with watering 
mouth. 

“Lafe in town?” 

“Come in last week.” 

“Lafe, I understand, hain’t in politics for 
fun.” 

“‘Lafe’s in right where he kin git the most 
the quickest.” 

“Run out and git him to step up here,” 
said Seattergood. 

In half an hour Lafe Siggins, tall, bony, | 
long and solemn of face, stepped into the | 
room and closed the door after him cau- 
tiously. 

“Howdy, Scattergood,” he said. 

“Howdy, Lafe. . . . Want your 
backin’ for a pop’lar measure. I’ve up and 
invented a new way of taxin’ a railroad.” 

Lafe started for the door. “‘Afternoon!”’ 
he said with a tone of finality. 

“But,” said Scattergood, “I figger you to 
do the fightin’ for the railroads—reapin’ 
whatever benefits you can figger out of it 
for yourself 

Lafe paused, considered and returned. 

“What's the idee?”’ he asked. 

“TI jest don’t want this bill to pass too 
easy,” said Scattergood soberly, but with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

“It wouldn’t,” said Lafe. 

“Um. . . . Railroads is more liberal, 
hain’t they, when there’s a good chance of 
their gittin’ licked? Suppose this come toa 
fight, and it looked like they was goin’ to 
git the worst of it. Supposin’ the outcome 
hung on two or three votes? Eh? And them 
votes looked dubious.” 

Lafe pressed his thin lips together. 

“I guess I kin account for near half of 
the boys, Lafe, and I guess you kin line up 
clost to half with the railroads, can’t you? 
Well, you don’t stand to lose nothin’, do 
you? All we got to do is keep them decidin’ 
votes where we want ’em.”’ Then he leaned 
over and whispered in Lafe’s ear briefly. 

Lafe’s thin lips curved upward a trifle at 
the ends. 

“Scattergood,”’ said he, “this here’s an 
idee. Never recollect nothin’ resemblin’ it 
since I been in politics. What you after?’ 

“Jest pleasure, Lafe. . Jest plea 
ure. Is it a deal?” 

“Tt’s a deal.” 

““Amri outside?” 

“Standin’ guard, Scattergood.” 

“When you go out, send him in 

Amri opened the door that Lafe closed 
behind him. 

“All fixed,” said Scattergood. “‘I want to 
see these boys to-night.”” Scattergood 
handed Amri a list of names. “And say, 
Amri, here’s a leetle bill you might jest slip 
along quick. Don't amount to nothin’, but 
it might help me some. Like to git the 
governor's signature to it as soon as it kin 
be done ¥ 

Amri read it cautiously. It was just a 
harmless little measure having to do with 
stage lines. “All right,” he said carelessly. 


iv 
RANE was in President Castle’s office, 
J and his demeanor was that of a man 
who has heard disquieting news. 


“T told you,” he said in tones of reproach, | 


“that he wasn’t safe tomonkey with. Keith 
and I thought he was just a fat backwoods 
rube, but we got burned, and burned good. 
We were going to let him alone, but you got 
us into this—and now you've got to get us 
out again. 

“Know what he’s done? Nothing much 
but start condemnation proceedings against 
us to take our mill yards down on the rail 
road fora site for a depot and freight sheds 
That's all. And us with close to a hundred 
thousand tied up in that mill. If he puts it 
through x 

“He won't!” snapped Castle. 

**He’s started to build his railroad. Ac- 
tually laying rails.” 

“So I heard. That’s to hold his charter 
ee Don’t you worry. He can’t build 
that road, and you men will. As soon as I 
found out he had that charter and saw the 
possibilities of that valley I made up my 
mind he had to be eliminated. And he will 

ye 1”? 

“Keith and I tried that.” 

“T saw him,” said Castle. ‘ He’s no fool. 
You thought he was. I’m not making any 
such mistake. Going after you the way he 
has proves it.” 

Continued on Page 33 
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When 
you are 
candy-hungry 


an ideal 
sweet 


Come 
in individual 


dust-proof packages 


At fruit stores 
and groceries 
everywhere 


Too 

much 

candy—the 

dentist's chair! 

Too little fruit or 

too much meat—the 

doctor! But gat your fill 

of luscious, sugar-laden 

Dromedary Dates and you 

thrive. They are a sweet, fruit, 
and food all in one. 


Ideal for a quick lunch. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Dept. K, 375 Washington St 
New York 
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‘The Comsfart Car 
@ 


The new Hupmobile now has been distributed to more than 500 
cities. It is probably being shown this week in your home town. 
We confidently predict that it will make a more profound impres- 
sion than any Hupmobile which has preceded it. 


Hupmobile history has been one of the new car will doubtless be 
long, unbroken succession of its unusual smartness and beauty. 


good and successful cars. Ultimately, however, we feel 


Qut of that excellence we have sure that you will derive your 
greatest satisfaction from the ex 
traordinary comfort you enjoy 
The first and strongest appeal in driving it. 


created a greater excellence. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Hupmobile 
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Get this Dandy Book 


Do you want a really gorgeous book 
hich tells you all about railroading; 
hich has two wonderful pages showing 
heraldry ot designs used on the 
lreight cars of prominent railroads; two 
ves of the finest railroad trains 
actual colors; some very in 

eresting things you can do with elec- 


tricity and the story of Ives Toys 


Then send five two-cent stamps to 
t of postage, etc., and we'll 
fine book to you. Write your 

id street address plainly, and 
ime of your town or city, when 
ire sending for this book. 


| 
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JVes Toys 
Make Happy-BOys 
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It's an Ives Train, Boys 
ZING! See her go! 


Set the “‘highball” signal. That means a clear track ahead. Throw open 
the throttle of that big powerful Ives locomotive, with its long, low, streamline 
body—the very latest type. Watch the big driving wheels spin. She's off! 
See her pull the train along. Now work that switch! She's crossing over! 
Press it again! She’s slowing up! Now she’s stopping at the station. 


FUN! You just bet! There's barrels of it in Ives Trains and tracks. 
sure enough railroading, with passenger cars, freight cars, 
coal cars, cabooses— just like real. Electric and mechanical 
locomotives. Real headlights and bells. Switches, sig 
nals, sidings, tunnels, bridges, and stations. You can 
lay the track yourself. It’s the kind of railroading, boys, 
that may make you a big railroad man some day. 


Read what the Engineer of the Famous 


20TH CENTURY LIMITED 
Says about Ives Trains 
“Ives Trains ought to make any boy’s heart glad. They are made 
and finished as nearly like the real trains as it is possible to make 
a toy. The company that makes them goes right to the railroad 
companies for its designs and coloring. It’s real railroading when 
you can play railroading with such trains—no make believe. 
Whether or not any boy wants to make railroading his life work 
Ives toy trains and railroad systems ought to teach him a whole 


ot abo p siness.”” = 
lot about the business (Signed) F. J. MINK. 


Signals and Bridges of IVES STRUKTIRON 


Some boys like to build their own, bridges and signals, like the ones in 
the picture. You can do this with a set of Ives Struktiron. You can also 
build turntables, freight ptatforms, buildings and hundreds of models with 
Struktiron—one of the finest construction toys made. 


Send for This Fine Folder—IT’S FREE 


It describes Ives trains, cars and engines. We'll send it to you FREE. 

Save your money and get an Ives Train. Ask your folks for one for Christ- 
mas. There are no toy trains like Ives, boys—no engines with such pep and 
power and speed. Ask your dealer for them. Look for the Ives trade mark to 
be sure they are Ives. Write us if you can’t get them and we'll tell you the 
name of the nearest Ives dealer. 


The Ives Manufacturing Corporation, 194 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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You can select 
your Fall or Win- 
ter overcoat from a big 
“RAW’ 


this year. 
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They are the 
Smartest overcoats 


you'll find anywhere. 
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Made from 
shower- proof fabrics; 
slash pockets; 
ible collar and all around 
belt giving the popular 
“Trench” Siklin- fy 
ing in yoke and sleeves. 


convert- 


effect. 


\ fine coat of spirited de- 
sign. 

Ask your dealer and look 
for the “R& W” label — 


it’s your protection. J 
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Makers of good 


overcoats, raincoats, 


users fancy aud dress watstcoats 
smoking jackets, bathrobes, summer 


clothing, golf and automobile apparel 


Rosenwald & Weil 
Clothing Specialties 
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Continued from Page 30 

“And he'll be going after you too. You 
want to mind your eye!”’ 

‘It’sa little different tackling the G. & B., 
don *t you think? And I dk yubt if he 
we're really backing you 

‘What he figures and what you think he 
figures are mighty wide apart sometimes. 
It cost me money to find that out.”’ 

The telephone interrupted Castie an- 
swered: “‘Yes, Hammond, I can see you 
now. Whatisit? . . . Allright. Come 
right up!” 

Hammond was the railroad’s general 
counsel, 

He appeared pre sently 

‘I thought we had the atu 
yonder tamed,” he said angrily as he er 
tered the office. 

“We have.” 

“Huh! Take a look at this 
to the poomeen Scattergood’s novel taxa 
tion measu “What you make of that? 
Who's behind it? i 

Castle read it « arefi 
to peed “You win! 
“Your friend Scattergood hi 
fight right onto our front j 
What about it, Ha in 
tomfool law star 

“Can't tell 
wouldn't, but 
body can tel i 
sucked in his breath. “It would give ever 
jay legislatu 
beautifully 

“It would hurt. Of courss 
pass. Get after it t ’ i 
grow. Kill it in committees That's the 
safest way. Have Lafe S$ gyi | K alter 


it 


figures 








"s the game 


then he turned 














Hammond bustled out and Castle turned 
to his brother-in-law 1 j ‘ 


this Scattergood some,” he said Now | 
go after him! For reasons of necessity we 
will discontinue all train serv ’ ‘ yg 
tation at the mouth of Coldriver \ 
That'll leave his stage line dar 
tes Just er a taste of what we l 

uave Hammond look after that conde 
tion matt yy ag 

] coming round t 

tr gislation if yo i 
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But Scattergood did not come round to 
offer a compromise. He seem« " 
lost interest in the-matter w and to 
gy his time sole y to his har ire t 
But the Transient Car Bill, as it car 

d, began mysteriously t tt 

recedented attent The t 
state sl ed ur te I 

rt, 1t became the ne y ‘ I 
t lative sesslor Eve t 
‘ lar to it Whe i Ta i t 

hotly discussed In eve i q 

ite there is a measure t t 

dle with gloves. It is loade W ¢ 

met 8 get rea intere 
they are apt ) lemand ex i 
W retore It Was Dut natu tre 
Castle expert found 1 I 
s the b mmittee¢ i 

yut, and then Ham: 
é journey to the capita re 


of things himself. 


T THE of a week, Mr. Hamn i, 
Ie eenaedl cmon ton ts G. & Oo 





expert handler of legisla ‘ f ed 
t write President Castle t face " 
ndition new in! broad expe ‘ 

The chance hes i et 
even that this bill passe Men we e be 
ible to depend on:are refracto Sig 

doing his best, but so far he } et ble 
to account for only forty-five per cent of 
votes. The strange thing al P 
finished with genuine amazement that 
the other side doesn t seem to be sper v 


a penny 


Which was perfectly true Ne 


that fight nor in any of the : f le 
lative battles in which Scatterg t 
part in his after life did he spend a dollar to 
buy a vote or to influence legislation. Per 
haps it was scruple on his part; perl 
economy; perhaps he felt that hi wn 
peculiar methods were more efficacious 


than mere barter and sal« 
From end to end the state was in excite 
ment over the measure Skillful work had 


made it seem a vital thing to the peopl 

and hundreds of letters and telegrar 

poured in to representatives. It looked as 
1 


if public opinion were everwhelmingly with 
the bill. It was Scattergood’s first use of the 
weapon of public opinion t 
learned its potentialities. Men who knew 
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rnation Milk 


is SAFE MILK 


or Your 2 


_. From 
Contented Cows 


OU always add Carnation Milk 

quality to your cooking or baking. 
Where any recipe calls for milk, use 
Carnation. Simply add pure water to 
reduce the richness of Carnation Milk 
to the state desired. 

It is fresh, clean, sweet, pure milk evap- 
orated to the consistency of cream. Our 
precise sanitary methods insure its goodness. 
It is sealed air-tight and ster- 
ilized, so that when you open 
it, 1t is not only rich and 
pure, but safe. colors, with 100 plate 

The quality of Carnation Milk od he 
is shown by the fact that it whips 
satisfactorily. Directions for whip- 
ping are in the recipe book. 





Free Recipe Booklet 
Write 
free 


to us for a 
copy of “The 
Story of Carnation 


tured above 
It gives full inst ruc 
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Soups 
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White bread 
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Ginger bread 
Doughnuts 
Biscuits 
Cream-puffs 
Muffins Puddings 
Pies Cakes 
Ice cream Icings 
Candies, etc 
“ap Also used as infant 
Condenseries in Ontario. food 


Try it now in your cooking and 
baking. Try it in your coffee. 
Dilute it for the children to drink. 

t will so completely and satis- 
factorily supply every milk need 
of your home that you will 
depend upon it. 

Order two or three cans today from 


your grocer. Carnation Milk Products 
o., 1132 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U. S. A. 


Sold in Canada. 
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There was a tenseness in the air that made 
man’s skin tingle. The Transient Car Bill 
was about to come to a vote. Everything 
had been done by both sides that could be 
done. There could be no more outside in- 
terference; no more money influence. It 
was all over. Now the matter was in the 
hands of those uneasy men, who even now 
might hold steadfast to their principles or 
to the money that had bought them or to 
the power that had compelled them—or 
who might, for reasons secret to their sev- 
eral souls, change sides with astonishing sud- 
denness, upsetting all calculations. 

The preliminary formalities went for- 
ward. Then began the roll call, and from 
his place in the gallery Hammond checked 
off on his list name after name as they 
voted Yea or Nay—and President Castle 
watched and kept mental count. Scatter- 
good was not present. The thing was even, 
dangerously even. For every Yea there 
sounded a balancing Nay. The count 
stood sixty-one for, sixty against. . 
with ten more names to call. 
six names to call, the count wase ven. ‘ 

“Whittaker,” called the clerk’s monoto- 
nous voice. “N ty.” 

“Robbins.” “Nay.” 

“Baker.” “Nay.” 

“Hooper.” “Nay.” 

“Bolger.” “Nay.” 

“Brock.” “Nay.” 

The six final votes had been cast 
cast solidly against Scattergood’s bill. 
Scattergood was beaten, decisively, de- 
structively beaten. Not only was he de- 
feated here but he was smashed where the 
damage was even more destructive—in his 
prestige. He was a discredited political 
leader. Lafe Siggins could not re- 
strain a chuckle, for Scattergood had played 
into his hands. Scattergood had allowed 
himself to be eliminated from calculation 
in the state, leaving Siggins as sole, undis- 
puted, victorious boss. It had been a clever 
scheme that Scattergood had outlined to 
Lafe—so clever that Lafe hadn’t seen the 
great good that lay in it for himself until days 
later. 

President Castle shook hands openly 
with Hammond. True there was a demon- 
stration of disapproval from the gallery 
but that was only the people! It did not 
signify. 

“We got him,” said Castle. 

“But it was a close squeak.” 

Castle looked grimly down on the repre- 
sentatives, now huddled together in whis- 
pering groups. 

“I don’t ofte n he ave the impulse to crow 
over a man,” he said, “‘ but this Baines was 
so infernally cocky. He told me I might 
see him at six o’clock and he’d tell me what 
I could do for him. Well, I’m going to see 
him.” His voice was grim and forbidding. 

On the way they picked up Siggins and 
invited him to dinner. The three went to 
the hotel, where, sitting calmly, placidly in 
the lobby, was Scattergood. 

Castle walked directly to him. “You 
were going to tell me what I could do for 
you—at this hour, I believe.” 

“Did say somethin’ like that.” 

Castle eyed Scattergood venomously, 
found him a hard man to crow over. He 
admitted Scattergood to be a good loser. 

“T expect you'll be asking favors for some 
time,”’ Castle said, “‘and not getting them. 
I told you we'd lick you—and we have! I 
told you we’d smash you and drive you out 
of the state. We'll do that just as surely.” 

“Maybe so,” said Scattergood phleg- 
matically. ‘Maybe so. Nobody kin 
+ « Howdy, Siggins. Lookin’ 
mighty jubilant about somethin’. Glad to 
see it! . . . And Mr. Hammond!” 

“When you’re ready to turn your chunks 
of right of way over to Crane and Keith, 
let them know,” said Castle. “I guess the 
G. & B. loses interest in you from this on 
or it will presently.” 

“Jest a jiffy,” said Scattergood as the 
trio turned away. “Seems like you was 
goin’ to doa favor forme. Well, you hain’t 
done it yet. Guess I need a favor 
perty bad at this minute, eh? Waal, ’tain’t 
a big one. Jest sort of cast your eye over 
this here.” Scattergood handed Castle a 
folded paper of documentary appearance. 

Castle snatched it and read it. It was 
brief. Not more than a hundred words. It 
was a copy of a bill having to do with stage 
lines, passed by both houses and signed by 
the governor. It provided that wherever 
any stage line, or other transportation com- 
pany of whatsoever nature, intersected the 
line of a railroad or terminated on such line, 
the railroad should be compelled to estab- 
lish a regular station on demand, for the 
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handling of passengers and freight, and 
should stop all trains except through trains, 
and should establish sidetracks for the 
handling and transfer of freight. 

A few formal words, backed by the au- 
thority of the state, compelling the G. & B. 
to do all, and more than all, that Scatter- 
good requested of them! A few words 
making possible Scattergood’s railroad more 
surely than agreement with President Castle 
could have made it! 

“While you folks was busy — the 
Transient Car Bill,’’ Scattergood said ami 
ably, “the boys sort of tended to this for 
me. If I’d thought Hammond was int’r- 
ested I might have called it to his attention 
But I figgered he was paid to watch out for 
sich things and I didn’t want to interfere 
none. Jest as well, I take it. 

Castle was scowling at Hammond, mo- 
mentarily at a loss for words. Siggins was 
gazing at Scattergood with thin lips parted 
a trifle. His joy was blanketed. 

Somethin’ else,” said Scattergood, look- 
ing from one to another, and finally at Lafe: 
“Siggins figgered that my gittin’ a beatin’ 
on this bill would sort of make him boss of 
the state. You see, Mister President, this 
here bill wasn’t meant to pass. It was fixed 
up for three reasons: One was to git some- 
thin’ that I’ll tell you about in a second; 
another was to make the boys in the house 
sort of prosperous-like, and grateful to me 
for gittin’ ’em the prosperity—with the 
railroads payin’ for it. The last was to 
settle things between Lafe and me. I sort 
of wanted Lafe and the boys in politics to 
understand which was which. . . . And 
they’ll understand. . 

“Now, Mister Pre sident, the thing I 
wanted to git was in two parts: First one 
was to git your attention on this here bill 
so’s you wouldn’t notice my little stage-line 
thing. The other was pretty nigh as valu- 
able. I got it. It’s a list of every man in 
this legislature that took money for a vote 
on this thing, with how much money he 
took and the hour and minute it was paid 
him—and who by! Seems like I managed 
to git your name, Mister President, 
nected with them last six votes that you 
took over body and britches this noon. 
And I kin prove every item of it! — 
With the folks round the state feelin’ like 
they do, I shouldn’t be s’prised if I could 
make a heap of trouble.” 

President Castle was a big man or he 
would not have held the position thz at was 
his. He knew when a figh t was over. “You 
win,” he said tersely. “‘Name it!” 

‘Two things: First off, | want an agree- 
ment with your road, made by a full vote 
of the board of directors, agreein’ to do jes 
what this bill pervides—in case of emer 
gencies; and second, I want your folks 
should handle the bonds of my railroad 
construction bonds. Guess I could manage 
it without, but I need my money for some- 
thin’ else. About two hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of bonds’ll do it.” 

Castle shrugged his shoulders—seeing 
possibilities for the future. However, he 
knew Scattergood had weighed those pos- 
sibilities himself. 

* Agreed,” he said. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. “By the way,” he asked, 
“what was the idea of the condemnation 
proceedings against Crane and Keith?” 

“Jest a mite of business. W ith the rail- 
road goin’ I need a good mill u p on a site I 
got below Coldriver. Seems like Crane and 
Keith got a mite timid, and yestiddy the 
up and so ld out their mill to a friend of 
mine—actin’ for me—for fifty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Figger I got it dirt cheap. 
Wuth clost to a hundred thousand, hain’t 
it? I’m goin’ to move it to Coldriver—lo« 
stock and barrel.” 

“Baines,” said Castle presently, 
G. & B. will keep hands off your valley. It 
will be better for us to work together than 
at odds. Suppose we bury the hatchet and 
work for each other’s interest. es 
paid to know a coming man when I see 
one. 

“Was hopin’ you'd see it that way 
President. I hain’t one that hankers fo 
strife, not even with Lafe here, if he car 
figger he’s willin’ to admit what he’s got to 
admit.” 

“I take my orders from you,” said Lafe. 

In which authentic manner Scattergood 
Baines, in one transaction, made possible 
and financed his railroad, obtained his first 
mill, and became undisputed political dic- 
tator of his state. 

Characteristically there was charged to 
expense, for the whole transaction, a sum 
that a very ordinary man could earn in a 
week. Scattergood loved cheap results. 
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1 A\ Great 


—so are a vast army of motorists 
celebrating the past season’s 
bumper crop of mileage that they 
have harvested from United States 
Tires. * r ‘ ‘ 

Great as was the mileage record 
of United States Tires last year, 
they have more than eclipsed it this 
year. 


Last year’s United States Tires 
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seemed to be the pinnacle of tire 
efficiency and mileage, 

—yet this year we find that in 
performance they have raised a new 
peak of service. 

+ + * * 

Result—in final cost, the cost per 
mile of use, United States Tires 
cost even less this year than last. 

And thousands upon thousands 
of the motorists that have never 
used United States Tires before, 
but have learned of the supreme 


Buy United States Tires 


and Be Thankful 
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Harvest of United States live Nhtleage 


Like a nation celebrating Thanks- 
giving in honor of bumper crops 
and prosperity, 


service they give, now turn to them 
as the answer to their tire problem. 
* * * * 

The evidence of this masterly 
success of United States Tires lies 
in SALES, 

—continued, persistently increas- 
ing sales; 

—for motorists continue to buy 
United States Tires only because 
they give supreme service. 

What tires do you buy? 

What service do they give you? 


United States Tires ia 


Are Good Tires 





Worth and Wear that 
Make 


Supreme 


Also tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Aéroplanes 
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STEVE SCAEVOLA 


Continued from Page 15) 


to the fighting line again was forced to 
throw himself bodily into a marshy pool to 
escape fragments of a shell that struck a 
dozen yards away from him. The shock 
of the waters of the pool awakened him and 
he snorted and opened his eyes and looked 
up into the face of a man, with a long nose 
and fat cheeks, who was pouring water by 
cupfuls over his head 

When the man saw that Steve's eyes were 
open he desisted, and Steve looked round 
him and saw that he was in a cellar with 
concrete walls, furnished with half a dozen 
board cots, and pervaded by a druggy 
smell. There was a man on one of the other 
cots with a bandaged head, and this man 
was snoring stertorously. Steve continued 
his scrutiny and decided that he was in a 
German first-aid station. He felt for his pis- 
tols and found them gone. 

The man who had been pouring water o1 
Steve's face went to the foot of a flight of 
stairs that led up from the cellar and called; 
and two private soldiers came down the 
stairs and approached Steve. Steve sat up 
on the hard cot where he had been lying and 
eyed these men seriously. One of them spoke 
to him in German; but this was nothing to 
Steve. His head was humming and he } 
up his hands and touched it tenderly. Then 
the men took hold of him, one at each el 
bow, lifted him to his feet and propelled 
him toward the stairs. 

Steve did not resist. 

They climbed the stairs, then turned to 
the right along a concrete-lined passageway 
from which other stairs led off to the right 
and left. Press ntly this passage became 
a stairway. They climbed it. Steve was 
tired and the steps seemed endless. E 
tually they left the stairway—which con 
tinued upward— and turned along a winding 
passage to the left. This came out into 
the night for a space, then dipped into the 
earth again. The single breath of air re 
vived Steve. He guessed they were on 
the slope of the little hill that dominated 
his trenches. Before he could make sure of 
this they plunged into the earth again, de- 
scended another short flight of stairs, and 
halted at the challenge of a sentry. 

His conductors spoke to this sentry, re- 
leased him, and disappeared. The sentry 
surveyed him with a great deal of curiosity, 
then pointed forward along a sh 
and when Steve turned that way he fol- 
lowed, with his bayonet against Steve’ 
spine. 

















ort passage, 


They came to a heavy door. Steve 
halted. The sentry tapped upon the door, 
received an order from within, opened the 


door and motioned Steve to enter. At the 
same time he said something in German so 
sharply and so abruptly that Steve jumped. 

The door banged at Steve’s back and he 
looked about him. His curiosity was great 
and his interest was increased at what he 
saw 

He was in a concrete-lined dugout a 
twelve feet long and eight feet wide. There 
was a carpet on the floor; and in two aper- 
tures in one wall the ends of cot beds we 
revealed. In the opposite wall there was a 
niche like a fireplace, with a flue leading up- 
ward through the concrete; and in this 
niche a charcoal brazier was set. This was 
a basket of strips of wrought iron, shaped 
like a bucket, and through the interstices of 
the iron Steve could see the glow of the 
burning charcoal. The brazier diffused a 
pleasant warmth through the damp dugout. 
Steve was cold, and instinctively he drew 
toward this brazier. 

In the end of tae dugout that faced the 
door there was a flat-topped table about 
four feet square. At three sides of this table 
sat three men. Behind one of them another 
man sat at a smaller table, with the receiv 
ers of a tel phone strapped to his ears and 
a pile of sheets of paper before him. On 
the walls of the dugout hung maps—maps 
marked with heavy red and blue, which 
Steve knew represented trench systen 
and these maps were divided into lettered 
and numbered squares. 

The three men at the table each wore an 
Iron Cross. Their uniforms indicated that 
they were all men of rank. Steve guessed he 
was at headquarters for this sector; and he 
began to tremble—not with fear, but with 
excitement. 

The three men at the table at first paid 
no attention to Steve. They were listening 
to a conversation the man at the telephone 
was conducting. The conversation was an 
emphatic one. When it was concluded the 











three men looked at one another question- 
ingly; then the older of the three nodded 
and the others seemed satisfied. 

Steve stood near the brazier, getting 
warm. He wished, a little wistfully, tl 
they had left him his pistols. While thi 
wish was forming in his mind the youngest 
of the three men drew an automatic pist 
from his holster and iaid it on the table be 
fore him. It pointed toward Steve. The 
three men then scrutinized Steve thought 
fully and intently 

Steve Rawn was a slender young man 
with a singularly boyish countenance; and 
his eyes were full of simplicity. He was at 
that age when the emotions mirror them- 





selves upon the cheeks. Some 
this age in childhood; some never reach it 
When Steve was confused, embarrassed, 
excited, proud, ashamed or sorry, he either 
blushed or turned pale. He might do 
either. It was a physical reaction and no 
sure guide to his thoughts 

He always blushed, for example, when 
he was angry; and he turned pale when 
I ashamed 

As he faced the eyes of the three men 
waves of color swe pt over his countenance ° 
and he was trembling so desperately that it 
was quite obvious to the three officers. The 
oidest, the most exalted of the three, was a 
round hard man, with close-cropped hair, a 
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spiny mustache, and eyes curiously dis- 
torted by the thick lenses of the glasses he 
wore. There grew in these eyes a faint 
twinkle of grim amusement as he observed 
Steve’s evident distress; and in a voice of 
threat and thunder he barked at Stev 

He barked in Germar Therefore , oteve 
identified the threat and thunder, but com- 
prehended no word of what was said. He« 
merely trembled The youngest officer 
seemed to understand; for he asked, in a 
soft, lisping voice 

“Do you spe ak German?” 

Steve opened his mouth. He opened his 
mouth three times, and it was harder to 
close it each time. He gave up the effort to 
peak and contented himself with shaking 
his he ad. 

The young officer, his eyes remaining on 








Steve, explained in German to his superior 
The man with the thick spectacles grunted 
disgustetily. Their conversation interested 
oteve It is alway) interesting to listen to 
men talking in a tongue one does not under 
stand. There is something inhuman in th« 
performance. It is like listening to the chat 
tering cries of animals 

Eventually the young officer said 
steve: 

“You are—Canadian?”’ 

Steve shook his head 

“ Australian? 

steve managed his first word 

*N-n-n-n-no!”’ he said distinctly 

‘Not British?” 

“‘N-n-no!”’ Steve was getting his tongue 
under control 

“‘American, then?” 

Steve lied royally. 

vi No, sir,” he de ‘ lared. 
The young officer looked grim 
‘You are under no compulsion to—er 








reply to our inquiries,’ he remark« Bu 
when you do reply, be so kind as to confine 
yourself to the-——er—truth.”’ He eye 
Steve. “Do you—understand?” he lisps 


pleasantly. 

Steve said nothing. The young officer 
rose from his chair and came round the 
table and walked toward Steve Steve 
trembled. The,German examined the it 
signia on his coilar, inspected his uniform, 
and returned to the table. He made 
port in German; and the third man of the 
trio wrote something on a pad of paper be- 
fore him. 

The young man inspected Steve again 

“When did you take over the trenches 
here?”’ he asked. 

“A year ago last Christmas,”’ said Steve 
y; he was trembling harder than ever 

The officer shook his head sadly 

“You are a liar—like all your nation!”’ he 
told Steve. ‘‘ We raided the trenches befor« 
us two days ago—and found the Frencl 
there.”’ 

“We were taking a day off,’’ Steve ex- 
plained. 

The young man smiled 

I see you area lieutenant,’’ he remarked 
“You have done very well. You must st 
be very young. Your success 
that you are a man of sense. Allo 
present the situation to you in a sensible 
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| watching with a curious expression. 


We propose to ask you certain ques- 
harmless enough. Your answers will 
interest us; but they will not injure your 
country’s cause or improve ours. We are 
we 
should like to make your captivity com- 
fortable for you. That rests with you. Now 
are you willing to be—frank with us?” 

“Perfectly,”” Steve agreed. 

The German nodded. 

a How long have you been 


way: 


That is wise. 
soldier?”’ 
Steve calculated with the utmost care. 
“Three years and two months,” he said. 
The officer spoke to his comrade with the 

pad, who made a note of Steve’s answer. 

and as 
seemed more 


The in- 


the process continued he 
than once to be about to smile. 
terrogation was resumed. 

“How long have you been training in 
France e?” 

“Eight months.” 

The officer stared. 

“War has not been so long declared!” 

“We were here before war was declared- 
getting ready.” 

The Prussian’s face twisted angrily; and 
when he reported this answer to his com- 
panions they broke into a guttural storm of 
rage and indignation. Steve remained im- 
passive. 

“Have 

“a 

“How much?” 

“Four months in the trenches.” 

““Where?”’ 

“On the Somme.” 

“How many American 
F ranc e?” 

‘Seven million.’ 
‘Seven 

The storm broke. The three Prussians 
came to their feet, raging, furious. Their 
imprecations rained on Steve. Steve smiled. 
The youngest of the three lifted the auto- 
matic pistol from the table and thrust it 
into Steve’s face. He jammed the muzzle 
against Steve’s seat so that the young 
man’s lips were bruised and torn. Steve 
expected him to shoot, and he smiled as he 
waited; but the superior officer caught the 
young man’s arm and whiried him away. 
They returned to the table and whispered 
there together. 

The reaction shook Steve. He was as pale 
as death and his knees were weak and 
shaking. Also, he was cold. He*moved 
nearer the brazie ‘r, warmed his hands 
above it. 

Suddenly the youngest officer walked to 
the door, opened it, and spoke to the sentry 
outside. The sentry departed. The officer 
returned to his place at the table. Steve 
waited. The Germans ignored him. The 
one who had been making notes rose and 
went to a box in a corner of the dugout and 
lifted from it a pear-shaped object, black 
and heavy. Steve recognized it as a gren- 
ade. The German took it to the table and 
the three officers considered it, examined it, 
discussed it. 

Steve watched. Then the man at the 
telephone began to talk again, and for half 
an hour Steve waited while orders went out 
over the wires. Long before this period had 
passed the sentry had returned. 

He brought with him two soldiers, with 
rifles. These men waited by the door, stiff 
and impassive. 

When a lull came the young officer who 
lisped looked across to these men and 
barked a command. They stamped three 
paces forward, wheeled, and faced Steve 
from a distance of six feet across the dug- 
out. They lifted their rifles and held them 
ready. Steve, the brazier at his back, faced 
them. 

The young officer Jaid his pistol on the 

table again and looked at Steve. 

Yow, my young American,” he said 
quietly, “attention: We were disposed to 
treat you kindly. You have mocked us. 
Our kindness is exhausted. We shall repeat 
our inquiries. At the first falsehood I shall 
speak two words to these soldiers. They 
will fire. Do you understand?” 

Steve studied the faces of the three offi- 
cers. The youngest smiled, with a cruel 
quirk of his lips. The one who had made 
notes was writing steadily. The superior 
he whose spectacles distorted his eyes— was 
Steve 
tried to fathom it. It was not anger; not 
passion. The man’s ruddy cheeks seemed 
to have paled. Steve trembled. 

“I understand,” he said. 

“Good! Now speak carefully. How long 
have the American troops been in the 
trenches before us?” 


you seen service—in this war?” 


troops are in 
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“Seven years,” said Steve, and waited 
for the blow of builets. 

They did not come. The Prussians 
seemed shaken and ill at ease. The younger 
man spoke to his superior; he with the 
glasses shook his head stubbornly and took 
off his spectacles to clean the lenses. Steve 
saw that his eyes were mild and blue. He 
said something roughly; and the young 
man smiled and rose from his chair as 
though to perform a task that pleased him. 
He approached Steve. Steve was shaking 
like a leaf; the officer saw this and laughed, 
and called a word over his shoulder to the 
others. They chuckled. 

The young Prussian ripped open Steve’s 
jacket; slapped the pockets; heard the 
rustle of paper. From the pocket of Steve’s 
shirt he drew that folded sheet which told 
of the deed of Caius Mucius Scevola. He 
opened it; looked at it curiously; looked 
at Steve. 

“What is this?’”’ he asked. 

“A piece of paper,” said Steve. 

“What is its significance?’ 

**You may read it. You have my permis- 
sion,”’ Steve told him. 

The Prussian took the bit of paper and 
stepped back to the table. Steve had circled 
the paragraph relating to his hero with a 
pencil mark. The Prussian read this to 
himself, then translated it to the others 
They listened, puzzled. Afterward they 
looked toward Steve. 

“Why do you—preserve 
vy youngest officer asked. 

‘Because it tells of a deed I admire,’ 
Steve told him. 

The Prussian repeated this to his com- 
panions. They exclaimed, and their heads 
came together in quick discussion. Steve 
did not see them. A sudden light had come 
into his eyes; it burned there. He glanced 
quickly about the dugout. 

The young officer looked up at him. 

“Since you admire Scexvola,”’ he lisped, 

‘we shall give you an opportunity to emu- 
late him. There is a charcoal brazier be- 
hind you.” He barked a command, and 
one of the two soldiers lifted the brazier, 
opened its cover, and set it before Steve. 
The charcoal glowed red-hot, hungry. The 
young officer nodded toward it. ‘“‘ Unless 
you answer our inquiries—and truthfully 
my men there will take your right arm and 
thrust it slowly into those coals until it is 
burned away.” 

Steve smiled. 

“There is no need,”’ he said quietly. “‘I 
do not intend to answer you. You shall 
learn nothing from me. You may do with 
me what you will. And to prove to you that 
I do not fear you—see! I myself will plunge 
my right arm, to the elbow, into the coals.” 
He looked from one to the other. “Tell 
them what I say!" he commanded. 

The young Prussian had turned pale; he 
seemed stunned. He faltered a dozen words 
and Steve saw that every eye was upon 
him. These eyes gleamed insanely in the 
dim light. 

He stooped slowly and thrust both hands 
into the brazier. 


this?” the 


Charlie Howard and Sam Davis were 
on duty in that listening post before the 
American line from which Steve had de- 
parted on his adventure. When he had left 
them they discussed him in whispers, con- 
jectured what his end would be, and pro- 
fanely thanked their stars that solid earth 
protected them. 

For a time they waited breathlessly for 
some sound that would indicate Steve's 
fate; but in the end this palled and they 
settled to their vigil. The star shells 
gleamed above them; an occasional spat- 
ter of rifle fire broke the black dark of the 
night; and now and then a great gun 
boomed behind them. 

At every sound in No Man’s Land about 
them they were alert, watchful. But they 
were not molested. If there were German 
patrols abroad their errands lay elsewhere. 

Their long immunity gave them confi- 
dence; their nerves relaxed. They began 
to joke together; to shift their stiffened 
bodies. 

Ata little after midnight something small 
and heavy dropped into the pit the “xy occu- 
pied. Sam choked: “A bomb!” They 
tumbled over each other into the shelter of 
the sap and waited for the explosion. 

Nonecame. Eventually,alittleashamed, 
they crept back into the pit and groped cau- 
tiously about in it to discover the missile 
Charlie Howard found it; fumbled with it; 
felt his hair prickle under his helmet. 

“It’s a telephone!” he whispered. 

(Concluded on Page 40) 
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EVENING POST 


Concluded from Page 38 

Sam’s hands found his in the dark and 
confirmed this statement. It was a com- 
pact field telephone that had been tossed to 
them. The wire led out toward the German 
trenches. Sam grinned. 

“Let's call up Berlin!” he proposed, and 
put the receivers to his ears and said softly: 
**Hello! Hello there!” 

A voice answered: 

“Hello! Who is this?” 

“Never you mind who this is, Central!” 

| Sam scolded. “Just you connect me up 
with the Kaiser and mind your own busi- 
| ness.” 

Then he went limp with amazement, 
the voice said quietly: 

“This is Lieutenant Rawn speaking. 
whom am I talking?” 

Sam choked, gulped. 

“Private Davis,”’ he reported. 

“You are in the listening post 

Tt 

“Alone?” 

“No, sir. Private Howard is 

“Leave Private Howard in the post. 

| Take this telephone, dragging the wire 
after you, back to your first-line trench. 
Report to Lieutenant Morse. Give him this 
instrument. Then return to your post.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Quickly!” 

Sam did not hear; he was already crawl- 
ing along the zigzag sap. When he reached 
the first-line trench he was himself again. 
To the first soldier he met he said briskly: 

“Lieutenant Rawn is calling up from 
Berlin; wishes to speak to Lieutenant 
Morse.” 

“Quit yer kidding!” said the other. 

“You dam’ fool!” Sam _ ejaculated. 
“*Where’s the Lieut?” 

The other understood this was no joke. 
Three minutes later Lieutenant Morse had 
the telephone; heard the voice of Lieuten- 
ant Rawn from the other end. 

“Get in touch with headquarters at 
once!”’ said Lieutenant Rawn crisply. * Tell 
them this—from me: 

“The Germans are evacuating their first- 
liné trenches from a point opposite our 
northern sap to our southern sap. They 
are also evacuating the firing trenches and 
support trenches, and their positions in the 
village and upon the hill. Our troops will 
meet no resistance in occupying these 

| trenches. Let them come forward cau- 
tiously; secure the positions—and espe- 
cially the hill. Is that clear?” 

Lieutenant Morse cried: 

“You're crazy, man!” 

“This is vital, Morse!”” Rawn snapped, 
a new decision in his tones. “‘Do what I 
say, please—and quickly!” 

**But—where the hay-foot are you?” 

“I’m having afternoon tea with the Ger- 
man commanders in a dugout halfway down 
the northwest slope of the hill,” said Lieu- 
tenant Rawn quietly. “Stairs lead down 
from the trench marked on the wall with 
the letter F. I'llsavea cup for you, Morse.” 

Lieutenant Morse looked dazedly at the 
instrument in his hand; and, still moving 
like one in a dream, he went to make his 
report. He found his superiors incredulous; 
but they gave orders for patrols to go for- 
ward and investigate. 

The first patrol entered the German 
trenches a hundred yards north of the vil- 
lage and found them empty of defenders. 
They stumbled over a trench mortar, a rifle 
here and there, a neat pyramid of grenades 
in a concrete shelter. But there were no 
Germans. 

In half an hour the American troops were 

| in the German first-line trenches. They 
moved forward cautiously along the com- 
munication trenches, converged on the vil- 
lage, and found it evacuated. Twenty 
machine guns, unmanned, waited for them 
there; and the intoxication of a realized 
| dream seized the men. From three sides 
| they swept up the hill. Everywhere they 
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found signs of swift flight; 
abandoned everything. 

It was Lieutenant Morse himself who 
discovered the trench marked F in German 
script on placards at the entrance. With six 
men at his heels, he investigated, and so 
came to the stairs that led down to the dug- 
out where Steve waited. Before the heavy 
door he halted, irresolute. No sound came 
from within. He called softly: 

“Steve!” 

The voice of Lieutenant Stephen Rawn 
summoned him to enter; and Lieutenant 
Morse strode into the dugout. 

What he saw halted him. Against the 
left-hand wall stood five men, Germans. 
Their hands rested on the wall at shoulder 
height; and there was a weary sag about 
their shoulders. They were ranged in line: 
and at one end of the line lay another man, 
who did not move. There was a dark stain 
beneath his head. 

The men stood facing the wall. To the 
belt of each, behind, was secured a German 
hand grenade. To the firing pin of each 
grenade was attached a stout cord. These 
five cords led across the dugout and disap- 
peared into a cubby-hole, from the entrance 
of which the foot of a comfortable cot bed 
protruded. 

About the floor were sc ittered sme ars of 
carbon charcoal that had been trodden 
under foot to extinguish the fire. 

At first, Lieutenant M« saw no sign 
of Stephen Rawn; but after a 
Steve crawled out of the cul y-hole that 
contained the bed. He held in his hand the 
ends of the five cords that were attached to 
those grenades. His uniform was smeared 
with dirt, and his face sta 
crusted blood that had trickled fron 
tusion on his forehead. But he grinned 

““Everything as I promised, Morse?” } 
asked weakly 

Lieutenant Morse could not speak 
nodded. 

“These 
they?” 

*Y-yes.”” 

“The fat fellow is a prize. 
others are big bugs too.”’ 

The soldie rs who had followed Mors« 
were seizing the Germans. The li 
caught Steve’s arm. 

“In Heaven's name 
done?” he asked. 

**Persuaded these ger tlemen to evacuate 
the position order their troops out and 
invite you ll 

“But how? How, man?” 

Steve blushed; then turned pale 
you they captured me 
here to ask me some questions. 
just captured them.” 

“By the force of your eye, I suppose. 
Speak up, you clam!” 

Steve was suddenly very weak and il] 

“They threatened to burn my arm off in 
the brazier,”” he explained. ‘I told tl 
I’d save them the trouble by doing it my- 
self—like old Sewvola, you know He sat 
down on the foot of the bed **So I stucl 
both hands into the brazier—and then | 
swung it at them their 
faces. They had a pistol on the table, and 
while they were putting themselves out | 
got it. And after that it was easy.” 

Heswayed weakly. Morse looked quik 
at his hands; saw they were unscarred 

“Your hands aren’t burned!” he ex 
claimed. “‘ You said you stuck them in the 
fire.”’ 

“Oh! Oh, no; just pretended to,” 
sighed. “It shocked them—put them off 
guard; and then I threw the fire at them.” 

There was unwilling admiration ir 
Morse’s eyes; admiration behind his laugh- 
ing taunt: 

“*You're so darned literal—it’s a wonder 
you didn’t actually burn your hands off!"’ 

“Well,” Steve explained, falling back in 
blissful peace upon the bed—‘** We-e-ll, that 
would not have been practical, you see.” 
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What Keeps the Gears Silent? 
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Smooth, silent operation of rear axle gears is one of the 




















; great objectives of the car builder’s engineer. 
} He specifies gears mechanically and mathematically correct, but 
he must also provide one other essential—protection against wear. 
The big ring gear has the whole dead weight of the car drag- 
ging it back. The little pinion gear at the end of the propeller 
i shaft says it must go forward. 


If the bearings supporting these gears wear loose, under 
5 pressure of conflicting forces, the pinion will climb on the ring gear, 
and the latter will be thrown out of perpendicular position. 


When gears work out of mesh they begin to wear—and the 
more they wear the faster they wear and the noisier they become. 


peer 


But the engineer who specifies Timken Bearings has foreseen 
and completely forestalled the emergency. 


— 


so) 
Timken Bearings have two great principles which overcome 
¢ 
h the effects of wear. 
1. Wear is uniformly distributed over the surfaces of cone, rollers and 
d cup so that it is not concentrated at any one point, is barely perceptible after 


thousands of miles of travel, and does not alter the proper relation between 
the parts of the bearing. 
2. When wear does become perceptible, it can be instantly and en 
tirely corrected by a simple adjustment. 
This assurance of quiet running gears not only for the first few thou 
} sand miles, but for fifty or even a hundred thousand, makes car builders glad 
| to pay a higher price for Timken Bearing Quality. 


Other interesting reasons for the supremacy of 
Timken Bearings are given in the booklet A-19, 
entitled ‘“‘How Can I Tell,’’ sent free, post-paid, 
on request to 


. ’ THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY “RB? 
/ Canton, Ohio 
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Announcing 


the Mature Haynes Motor in 


a Beautifully 


Refined Setting 


Twenty thousand Haynes owners have driven America’s Greatest 
Light Six engine the astounding distance of a quarter billion miles 
since July, 1914. In those forty months of terrific usage but a 
few minor betterments have proved possible. 


UR quarter-century of successful experience satis- 
fies us that the Haynes engine is mechanically 
mature-—a “gem” of engineering achievement. 

We can only improve its “setting.” 


Added Exterior Beauties 


The new Haynes hood is broad-chested and high. 
The lines are straight. The weather-tight windshield 
tilts rakishly. There is a double cowl. 


Beige brown, deep carmine or royal green are the 
colors for the dashing four-passenger roadsters and the 
open cars for either five or seven. All season sedans, 
town cars and coupés may also be had in a variety of 


colors 


Charming Interior Refinements 


Che tonneau cowl panel in the seven-passenger cat 
is of beautiful American walnut. The auxiliary seats 
fold into if, and doors close over them. A Carrying 
compartment is at the center. 


Vltra-fashionable French pleated upholstery is used. 
Deep cushion springs are beneath the comfortably 
shaped seats. Roominess is a feature. 


The doors open wide for easy entrance. The in- 
strument board is compact, with all switches within 
easy reach of the driver. 


The Chassis Perfections 


Longer, broader, more resilient springs increase the 
comfort of riding. The spring shackle pins are auto 
matically lubricated by an ingenious utilization of the 
lamp wick principle 


The six-inch frame side members hold the body 
rigid on uneven roads Squeaks and rattles will not 
develop Doors will not bind Nor can a “full load 
cause any Sagging 


The motor is rigidly yet flexibly supported in the 
. PI 

rear. This offers added security to the good Hayne 

engine and the gear-set. A Bendix starter-drive is used 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 4o S. Main St., Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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THE FALSE FACES 


Continued from Page 23 


Anderson, was killed in the course of a 
raid on the Prussian spy headquarters at 
Seventy-ninth Street this morning.” 
mazing Blensop gasped. “I am 
glad to hear it,”” he added, and went slowly 
back to his task. 

“IT may as well tell you, sir,”” Lanyard 
pursued, “I have every reason to believe 
the document sold you last night was one of 
those stolen from me.” 

Stanistreet wagged a disputatious head. 

“TI cannot conceive how it could have 
come into your possession, sir.” 

“Simply enough: Miss Brooke requested 
me to take care of it for her.” 

The eyes of the Englishman grew stony 
“Miss Brooke! ] : 
don’t understand 

“It was a document—I do not seek to 
know its nature from you, sir—of vital 
portance in this present crisis, with the 
ited States newly entered into the war 

Stanistreet affirmed with an in 
of his head 

“T may tell you this much, Monsieur 
Duchemin: If it had not re: 
country safely What am I 


he repeated testily. l 





ination 


is 


If 





it be not recovered without the 
chances of America’s early ent 
participation in the war will tre- 


mendous setback. Blensop, be good enough 


to call up the American secret service at 


once and ask whether the document in 
juestion was found on the body of this 
ah—Ekstrom.” 

‘Pardon,’ Lanyard interposed as Blen- 
op hesitantly approached the telephone; 
“it would be a waste of time. I happen to 


Know, because I was there, that no such 


document was found on Ekstrom’s body.”’ 

‘The devil!” Stanistreet grumbled. 
“What can have become of it? This busi- 
ness grows only the blacker the deeper one 


seeks to fathom it. I must owr 
completely at a lo How it came into the 
hands of Miss Brooke “ 

“TI can explain that, I think. The docu- 
ment was in the care of two gentlemer 


Mr. Bartholomew and Lieutenant Thack- 


mysell 


eray. The former was 1 rdered by the 
Huns in search of it, Lieutenant T Keray 
murderously assaulted But for Miss 
Brooke’s intervention the assassir must 
have succeeded As it was, the young 


woman herself found it and, one presumes, 
ooK charge of it because her fiancé was 


itated, and possibly with the notion 





apa 
that she might thereby 
mischief of the same nature 
‘Her fiancé?” 


prevent further 
stanistreet echoed 


‘Lieutenant Thackeray 








“Her brother, r'”’’ the Britor hed 
“Thackeray was his nom de service 

It was Lar irn to stare *‘Ah!”" he 
murmured begins to daw? 

“Upon me as well,” Stanistreet con- 


fessed **Miss Brooke and her brother are 
orphans and, before the war, inseparable 





companions I do not doubt that, learning 
t oned with an uncom- 
month) lous errand, she booked passage 
, t consent, in 
oO y ¥ eve ? of 

I La 

rr ad 





‘But in no way advances us on the trail 


of the p irloined document!” 








‘l am afra sir, zanya 
ately, “you n as well ab n 
of ever seeing it again. Ekstrom made 
away with it; no question about that 


There was time and enough to spare be- 
i} leath for 





ween his expioit here and nis dea m 
to deliver it to safe hands. It is dou Ss 


decoded by this time, a copy of ita 


well on the way to the Wilhelmstraiss« 





I am afraid,”’ Stanistreet echoed—‘I 
am very much afraid—you are right 


yatulate fingers of an execu- 
ve drummed heavily upon the desk. 


Stone’s figure darkened the window 





“Colonel Stanistreet,” he called. 

“Yes, Mr. Stone?” 

“There’s something here I'd like to con- 
sult you about, sir, if you can spa 
minute.” 

“Certainly.”” The Englishman rose. “If 
you will excuse me, Monsieur Duche- 
min ” Halfway to the windows he 
3y the bye, Blensop, I } 

fs 


How- 





hesitated. 
you'd call up Apthorp and ask after 
son’s condition.” 

“Very good, sir,” Blensop intoned cheer- 





‘And do it t 
don't like to think o 
ing.” 

“Immediately, sir.”’ 

As his employer passed ou into the 
garden with Stone the se retary discon 
tinued his checking and came over to the 
desk, drawing up a chair and sitting down 
to telephone. At the same time Lanyard 
got up and began to pace thoughtfully to 
and fro. 

‘Howson is the 
man, I take it, Mr 





delay, please I 





hat poor fellow suffer- 






wounded night watc! 


Ble nso} 








Yes—an excellent fellow schuy 
ler, nine, three hundred,” Blensop cooed 
into the tr tter 





Concely Ly at ostensible discomf 
whose symptoms Lanyard had remarked 
had been a transitory humor. Mr. Blensop 
was now in whe 





seemed the most equable 
and blithe of tempers. His very posture at 
the telephone eloquently betokened a 
much; he had thrown himself into the chair 
with picturesque nonchalance, sitting wit! 
body half turned from the desk, his r ght 
hand holding the receiver to his ear, his 
left thrust into his trousers pocket, thu 
lapel of that 
morning coat and exposing the bright cap 
of his gold-mounted fountain pen 

Something in that implement seemed to 
possess for Lanyard overpowering fascina 
tion. His gaze yearned for it, returned 
again and again to it. 

He changed his course to stroll up and 
down behind Bl nsop, between him and the 
safe, 

“I understood Colonel Stanistreet to say 
the watchman was not seriou ired 
I believe,”” he observed with interest 

‘Shot through 
— a Schuyler, nine, three hund: 
Doctor Apthorp, } lease 
sop speaking, secretary to Colonel St 





dragging back th impecc 





the shoulder; that 








street - _ 
Are you there, D 

With profession: t 4 ard 
passant dropped a hand over the young 
man’s shoulder and lightly lifted the per 
from its place in the pocket of Ble: 
waistcoat; the ever ten ) uf 
unbroken, he tossed it toward the af 
where it fell without sound upon a hea 
Persian rug. 








Yes—about Howson,” the musica 
accents continued. “‘Colonel Stanistreet 
most solicitous.” 
Swiftly Lar yard moved toward the safe, 
glanced through the French windows, and, 
assuring himself that Stanistreet and Stone 
were safely preoce ipied, whipped out the 
envelope he had prepared and thrust it into 


a file of papers that did not crowd its pigeor 





accomptishing the con plete maneuver 
with such adroitness that, like the bu 


ich ¢ 
of the pen, it passed utterly without the 


knowledge f the secretary 








( 
Doctor Apthorp.” 

Lanyard Wa passing the des é 
Blensop rose; and the footman was ent 
ww th hl sa eT 

“A lady to see Colonel Stanistreet 
by appointment, she say 

Bler p gianced at tl card At the 
same time Stanistreet came I ne 
garden, leay ng stone to potter i it 
visibly in the distance 

“Miss Brooke is here, sir,”” the secreta 


K her to come n, please. 


The footman retired. 


“Howson is resting easil Doctor A 
thorp reports,”” Blensop added, going 
to the safe “Has Stone turn " 
thing of interest?” 

“Foot prints,” Stanistreet replic 
snort of moderate impatience. “* He 
upset since I've informed him the mat 
made them is os 

**Good God! 

The interruption was Ble 
voice strangely out of tune. Stanistreet 
wheeled sharply upon hin 

“What the deuce !” he snapped 

By every indication the secretary had 
suffered the most severe shock of his expe 


rience. His face was ghastly, hi 
cant; his knees shook beneath him: ye 
tremulous hand was pressed convulsively 
to the bosom of his waistcoat. H en- 
deavors to answer evoked only a husky 
ttling sound 

““What the devil has come over you? 
Stanistreet insisted. 

Continued on Page 45) 
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From B95 0 I9MT-Supreme ! 


From the very start of the tire business, practic- 
ally all dealers have endorsed and most motorists 
have used the famous Michelin Red Inner ‘Tube 


juin 


Teed 
aaa 4 
Michelin demonstrating the world’s 


UL! 
- aad ; first pneumatic automobile casing and 
> inner tube—/ 895. 


nS 
ort 





Why Michelin Red Inner Tubes 
e Best 


Ist: Because they are made of more durable rubber. Ordinary 
rubber grows brittle and porous with age, as evidenced by the 
decay of rubber bands and other rubber articles. Not so with Michelin 
Tubes. The House of Michelin long ago discovered a process of compound- 
ing rubber by reason of which Michelin Red Inner Tubes retain their elasticity 
and velvety softness, unimpaired by years of use. This process is a Michelin 
secret; hence, while Michelin Tubes have often been imitated in color, they 
have never been equalled in durability. 


Because Michelin Tubes fit their casings naturally. 


ea en eer Te Ordinary tubes are simply pieces of straight tubing cemented at 
Michelin Tube. Unlike other tubes the ends and forced by inflation to fit the nng-shaped casing. Michelin 
which are made straight, Michelin Tubes, however, are made on a ring-shaped core by a patented process, so 
Tubes are made ring-shaped, that they are naturally circular in shape, and fit without stretching or wnn- 
and hence fit the ring-shaped casing ‘ hy 4 . . ’ 
h kling. This exclusive Michelin advantage gives Michelin Tubes supenor 
without stretching, or wrinkling. 
durability and when fitting greatly reduces the possibility ol pinching the tube 
under the bead of the casing. 


Michelin Casings are of the same high quality as 
Michelin Red Inner Tubes, yet neither are high-pnced. 


Dealers: Write now for 


1918 Michelin Proposition 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Canadian Headquarters: Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Lid 
782 St. Catherine St., West, Montreal 






















Continued from Page 43 

The rattle became articulate: “I’ve lost 
it It’s gone! 

“What have you lost?” 

“N-nothing, sir. That is—I mean to 
say—my fountain pen.” 

‘The way ay take it I should say you'd 
lost your head,” Stanistreet commented. 
“You must have dropped the thing some- 
where. Look round and you will find it.” 

Thus admonished the secretary began to 
search the floor with frantic glances; and 
as the footman ushered in Cecelia Brooke 
Lanyard saw the young man dart forward 
and retrieve the pen with a start of relief 
well-nigh as unmanning as the shock of loss 
had seemed. With that Lanyard’s interest 
in the fellow waned; he was too poor a 
thing to consider seriously; while here was 
one who compelled anew, as ever when 
they met, the homage of sincere and 
marveling admiration. 

Yet another of those miracles of feminine 
adaptability and makeshift had brought 
the girl to this meeting in the guise of one 
who had never known a broken night or an 
hour’s care, with a look of such fresh tran- 
quillity that it seemed hardly possible she 
could be one and the same with that wilted 
little woman with whom Lanyard had 
parted in the gray dawn at the entrance to 
the Hotel Knickerbocker. A tailored suit, 
necessarily borrowed plumage, became her 
so completely that it was difficult to believe 
it not her own. Her eyes were calm and 
sweet with candor; her color was a clear 
and artless glow; the hand she offered the 
Briton was tremorless 

“Colonel Stanistreet?”’ 

“I am he, Miss Brooke. It is kind of you 
to call so early to relieve my mind about 
your brother. I have known Lionel so 
long 

*Monsie ur Duchem I believe, you 
kn ow 

“*T have been fortunate in that, at least,” 
Cecelia said 

Gravely Lanyard saluted the hand ex- 
tended to him in turn. “‘ Mademoiselle is 
most gracious,”’ he said humbly 

“Then—I understand— Monsieur Du- 
chemin must have told you ” the girl 
addressed Stanistreet 

“Permit me to leave you,” 
interposed 

“No,” she begged; “please not. I’ve 
nothing to say that yo ou may not he ar. You 
have been too much involved 

“If mademoiselle insists,” Lanyard de- 
murred. “I feel it is not right I should 
stay. And yet—if you will indulge me—I 
should like very much to demonstrate the 
truth of an old saw 

Two confused looks were his response 

“T fear I, for one, do not follow,” Stani- 
street admitted 

“I will explain quite briefly,” Lanyard 
promised. “‘The adage | have in mind is as 
old as human wit: Set a thief to catch a 
thief. And the last time it was quoted in 
my hearing it was not to my advantage. I 
recall, indeed, resenting it enormously.” 

He paused with pu rpose, looking down 
at the desk. A pad of blank paper caught 
his eye. He took it up and examined it with 
an abstracted manner 

“Well, monsieur—the 
your adage?” 

“Colonel Stanistreet, what would you 
think if I were to tell you the combination 
of your safe?” 

“I should be inclined to suspect that you 
were the devil,”’ Stanistreet chuckled. 

“By all accounts a gentleman of intelli- 
gence; one is flattered. Very well: I pro- 
ceed to demonstrate black art with the aid 
of this white paper pad. The combination, 
monsieur, is as follows: Nine, twenty- 
seven, eighteen, thi an is 

A low cry of bewi lderment greeted this 
announcement. Blen sop had drawn near 
and was eying Lanyard as if under the in- 
fluence of hypnotism 

“How—how do you know that?” he 
asked with a broken voice. 

“Clairvoyance, Mr. Blensop. I seem to 
see, as I hold this pad, somebody writing 
upon it the combination, for the informa- 
tion of another who had no right to have 
it—somebody using a a il with a hard 
lead, Mr. Blensop; which was very foolish 
of him, since it made a distinct impression 
on the under sheet. So you see my magic 
is rather colorless, after all. . . . Now, 
a wiser man, Mr. Blensop, would have 
used a pen, a fountain pen by preference, 
with a soft gold nib, well broken in. That 
would leave no impression. If you will lend 
me that beautiful pen I see in your pocket 
I will give a further demonstration. 





Lanyard 





application of 








The eyes of the secretary shifted wildly 
He hesitated, moistening dry lips with the 
tip of a nervous tongue. 

“And don’t try to get out of it, Mr 
Blensop; because I am armed and don't 
mean to let you escape. Besides, that good 
Mr. Stone patrols the garden.”” Lanyard’s 
tone changed to one of command: “That 
pen, monsieur!” 

Blensop’s hand faltered to his waistcoat 
pocket, hesitated, withdrew and feebly 
extended the pen. 

“T think you are the devil,” he stam- 
mered in an undertone—‘‘the devil him- 
self!’ 

Deftly unscrewing the pen point Lanyard 
inverted the barrel above the desk 

The cylinder of paper dropped out 

“And now, Colonel Stanistreet, if you 
will call Mr. Stone and have this traitor 
removed ss 

xxrtT 
HEN Stanistreet had gone out in 
company with Stone and the broker 
weeping Ble moop. ending a scene inde 
scribably painful, a lull almost as uncom 
fortable to Lanyard ensued. 

Then—‘‘How did you guess?” 
Brooke asked in wonder. 

Unable to endure the admiration glowing 
in her eyes, Lanyard stood fumbling with 
the disjointed members of Blensop’s foun- 
tain pen. 

“Do not give me too much credit,” he 
depreciated; anybody acquainted wit} 
that roll of paper could have guessed that 
an empty fountain pen would furnish an 
ideal place of concealment for it. More- 
over, just before you came in that traitor 
missed his pen, and his consternation be- 
trayed him beyond more doubt to one 
whose mistrust was already astir. As for 
the other, it was true; Blensop did write 
down the combination on this pad, using a 
pencil with a hard lead; the marks are ver; 
plain.” 

‘But for whose use ; 

“Ekstrom—Anderson—was here last 
night and saw Blensopalone. Colonel Star 
street was not at home. Knowing what we 
know now, that Blensop is a creature of 
the German system here, bought body, 
soul and conscience through its studied 
pandering to his vices, we know he could 
not well have refused to surrender the com 
bination on demand.” 

“Still I fail to understand “ 

“Ekstrom, being Ekstrom, could not 
refrain from the opportunity to play dou 
ble. Here was a property he could sell to 
England at a stiff price. Why not despoil 
the enemy, put that money in his pocket, 
then return, steal it back for the use of 
Germany, and collect the stipulated re 
ward from that source? But he counted 
without Blensop’s avarice there; he showed 
Blensop too plainly the way to profit 
through betraying both sides to a bargain; 
Blensop perceived no reason why he should 
not play the game that Ekstrom played 
So he stole it for himself, to sell to Germany; 


Cecelia 


9” 


but being a poor witless fool, lacking 
Ekstrom’s dash and audacity, was fore 
doomed to failure and exposure 

The girl continued to eye him stead 


fastly, and he as steadfastly to evade her 
direct gaze. 

“Nothing that you tell me detracts fron 
the wonder of your guessing so a atel 
she insisted. “‘Now I know what Mr 
Crane said of you was true, that you are 
one of the most extraordinary of men.” 

“He was too kind when he said that 
Lanyard protested wretchedly. “It is 1 
true. If you must know ‘ 

“Well, Monsieur Lanyard?” 

Her tone was that of a light-hearted 
girl, arch with provocation. Of a sudden 
Lanyard understood that he might no 
longe rstop here ~~; with her 

‘If you will be lit 
me,"” he suggested, “I wil 
mean.” 

“And how indulgent, monsieur?”’ 

“T have a whim to take the air ir 
garden. Will you accompany me?”’ 

“Why not?” 

As she led the way through the Frencl 
windows he noted with deeper misgivings 
how her action matched the temper of her 
voice, how she seemed to-day more deli 
ciously alive and happier than any con 
mortal. 

So light her heart! 
found him here! 

At his wit’s end, he conceded now what 
he had so long denied. With all her wit 
and wisdom, with all her charm of beauty, 

(Concluded on Page 47) 
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CONOMY is no longer a mere mat- 


ter of thrift. 


It isa duty. 


And duty 


usually requires sacrifice. But you may 
enjoy choice coffee and still be econom- 
ical if you use Barrington Hall. 


A pound of ordinary coffee makes 40 


cups or less. 


A pound of Barrington 


Hall, as a result of Baker-izing, makes 


60 cups or more. 


Baker-izing removes elements 


which impair the purity of the flavor and pre 
serves the full strength of each coffee bean by 


cutting it into tiny granules 


which release the 


essential oils quickly and thoroughly, thus making 


correct brewing possible. 


We invite you to try Barrington Hall entirely at our 


expense. Simply fill in and mail the coupon above. You 


will receive enough of this famous coffee for six large 


cups and 


booklet explaining just what is meant by 


Baker-izing. Why not send it today? 
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116 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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told me many times, 


muth: of 
merry disposition, and 


So L knew 


ym he was thinkine and how 


her 


beautiful soprano voice 


wl 


his heart the memortes sur- 
b 


ling this old ballad must be 


wed him how to 


the 


the 


usc 


that ot 


feature 
n which makes it seem to 
»>one; which one 


Vocal 


er uses his brush to color the 


may use 


the on music as the 


r or as the orchestra con 
ductor uses his baton to put tone 

color into the symphony. | 

showed him how by asimple 


pressure he could mould the 
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Worlds Greatest Music ‘House 
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voice that had Phe sweet voice ff 


cordedthe song 


oded the dim- 


I showed him how lit room with harmonies as real, as 
he could CAUSE this lovely voice to as if the singer stood befor 
swell forth to olume or 


sink tothe most delicate and 


and 


its full y 


We seemed wafted on the 
past rs of the tender old ballad, back 
tinted whisper by movine ever so o the davs of crinol 


this Graduola devi | 


evice 


ine and old 
slightly lace. Subtly the melody brought the 
showed him that he could, in fact delicate, elusive scent of lavender 


the 


uris 


cause this voice to sing the song as a silken gown, 
' ; : ; 
She had sung it, a half century ago glint of clustering chestnut « 


So he played the second vers« 
with the Graduola, and the notes 
And | knew as I ¢ 


. 

; " | 

seemed, under his gentle touch, t } ‘ 
, 

gentle, time-hallowed 


take on an added beauty 


rlanced at his 
o> 
an added 


and depth of fee 


face that he 
had loved and had not ‘forgotten 
I knew too that 


and remembered 
' , 
songs of his young manhood played 


tenderness ling 


and this music, 


the deat 


1 
well 
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(Concluded from Page 45) 

winsomeness and breeding, with all her in- 
rained love of truth and honesty, she was 
no more than Nature had meant her to 
be, a woman with woman’s weakness for a 
man she must admire. She liked him, 
divined in him latent qualities somehow 
excellent. Something in him worked upon 
her imagination—something, no doubt, in 
the overcolored, romantic yarns current 
about the Lone Wolf—and so had touched 
her heart. She liked him too well already, 
and’ she was willing to like him better. 

But that must never be. He must rend 
ruthlessly apart this illusion of romance 
with which she chose to transfigure the 
prowling parasite of night, the 
thief. ° 

The garden was sweet with the bright 
promise of spring. A few weeks more and 
its formal walks would wend a riot of 
flowers. Now its sunlight made amends for 
what it lacked in beauty of growing things; 
and the air was warm and fragrant and still 
in the shelter of its red-brick walls. Mid- 
way down that walk, by the side of whicha 
thief had skulked nine hours ago, near that 
door whose lock had yielded to his cunning 
keys, the girl paused and confronted Lan- 
yard spiritedly as he followed with heavy 
step and hanging head 

‘**Well, monsieur?”’ she demanded. “ Do 
you mean to tantalize me much longer with 
your silence?” 

But something in the haggard eyes he 
showed her made her catch her breath. 

“What is it?” she cried anxiously. 
“Monsieur Duchemin, what is your 
troubie?” 

“Only this truth that I must tell you, 
he said bitterly. “‘I merely played a part 
back the re, Just now. There was neither 
wit nor guesswork in that business; 
I had seen Blensop in panic over the loss 
of his pen, the rest was knowledge. I saw 
him and Ekstrom together last night. 
Skulking in those windows, I watched them; 
and though in my denseness I didn’t under- 
stand, I saw him write on that pad, tear off 
and give the sheet to Ekstrom. And I 
new Ekstrom had not succeeded in steal- 
ing back what he had sold to Colonel Stani 
street, knew he was guiltless in fact if not 
in intention.” 

“But how could you know that? 

“Because I was there, in the room, when 
he reéntered it, after Stanistreet and Blen- 
sop had gone to bed.” 

Conscious of her hands that fluttered like 
wounded tk ings to her bosom, he 
away in mute misery. 

““What were you doing there? 
pered in the end. 

“Trying to find that paper, which I had 
watched Ekstrom sell to Colonel Stani- 
street, so that I might make good my 
promise and relieve your distress by return- 
ing it to you. I had opened the safe before 
he entered, and searched it thoroughly, and 
knew the paper was not there—though at 
that time it never entered my stupid head 
to suspect Blensop of treachery. It was 
neither Blensop nor Ekstrom, Miss Brooke; 
it was I who stole the necklace.” 

She made no sound and did not stir; and 
though he dared not look he knew her 
stricken gaze was fixed upon his face. 

“T will say this much in my defense: I 
did not come with intent to steal, but only 
to take back what had been stolen from me 
and return it to you, who had trusted it to 
my care. 

“T wanted to do that, because I did not 
then understand the ins and outs of this 
intrigue and had no means of knowing how 
deeply your honor might be involved.” 

“But you never took that necklace!’ 

“Tamsorry. Isawit and could not resist 


sneaking 





once 








looked 


she whis- 


’ 


it 

“But Mr. Crane told me you had given 
up all that sort of thing years ago.” 

“Notwithstanding that, it seems I may 
not be trusted.” 

After another trying silence she declared 
vehemently: “I do not believe you! You 
say this thing for some secret purpose of 
your own. For some reason I can’t under- 


stand you wish to abase yourself in my 


FO 
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sight, to make me think you capable of 
such infamy. Why—ah, monsieur!—why 
must you do this?” 

“Because it isn’t fair to rey 
self as what I am not, mademoiselle. Once 
a thief, always - 

“No! It isn’t true 

“Again I am sorry, but I know. You 
have been most generous to believe ir me 
If anything could save me from myself it 


resent my 


er 






would be your confidence. That, I presume 
is why I felt called upon to undo my thiev 
ing and make good the loss. The money 
Colonel Stanistreet paid Ekstrom is now i: 
the safe, back there in the library. The 


necklace is— here.” 
tlindly he put the tissue packet in her 
hands. 

“If you will consent to return it to its 
owner, when I have gone, I shall be m 
grateful.” 

Her hands shook so that, 
open the packet, it escaped her grasp and 
dropped into a little pool of rain water that 
had collected in a hollow of the walk Lar 
yard picked it up, stripped off the soiled and 
sodden paper, dried the necklace 
handkerchief, replaced it in her hand 

He heard the deep intake of her breath a 
she recognized its beauty, then her 


ing voice: 
” 


when she would 


quaver 
“You give this back because of 


m¢ 
‘Because I cannot be an ingrate Ther 
is no other way to prove how I have prize i 
your faith in me . . And now, w 
your leave, I will go away quietly by tl 


garden gate 
“No 
* But 
“I have more to say to you. It isn’t fair 
you should go like this, when I i 
She interrupted herself, and wher 


ple ase, no!” 


next 

she spoke he was startled | y the change 

her voice from a tone of passionate expostu- 

lation to one of amused animatior 
“Colonel Stanist 


treet !"’ 


she called cle arly. 
**Do come here at once, ple ase!’’ 

Startled, Lanyard saw that Stanistreet 
had appeared in the French windows in 
company with Crane In re 
Cecelia’s hail both « to the gar 
den, Stanistreet Crane 
lounging at his heels, champing his cigar, 
his weathered features knitted against the 
brightness of the sun 

“Good morning, Miss Brooke. 
Lanyard—or are you Duchemin again?” 
he said; but his salutations were lost in the 
wonder excited by the girl’s next move. 

**See, Colonel Stanistreet, what we have 
found!” she cried, and showed him the 
necklace. “‘I mean, what Monsieur Duche- 
min found. It was he who saw it, lying 
beneath that rosebush over there. Your 
burglar must have dropped it in making 
his escape; you can see the paper he 
wrapped it in, all rain-wet and muddied.” 

Stanistreet’s eyes protruded al: 
and his face grew very red before he f 
breath enough to ejaculate “‘Gox 
my soul!” Breathing hard, he ac« 
necklace from Cecelia’s } ™ 
excuse me—I must tell my sister-in-law 
about this immediately!” 

He turned and trotted hastily back into 
the house. 

Crane lingered but a moment longer. H 
cheek, as ever, was bulging round his ever 
lasting cigar. Was his tongue therein as 
well? Lanyard never knew; 
eyes remained inscrutable, for all the kindly 
shrewdness that glimmered 
netted wrinkles. 

‘Excuse me!” he said sud 
to tell the colonel something 

He got lankily into motion and presen 
passed in through the windows 

Irresistibly her gaze drew Lanyard’s. He 
lifted careworn eyes and realized her with a 
great wistfulness upon him. 
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ame oul 


briskly le ading, 


Howdy, 








the mans 
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lenly. “I got 


She zwaited in silence for his verdict, her 


chin proudly high, her face adoral 
flushed, her shining eyes level and bra\ 
his, her generous hands outstretched 
*“Must you go now?” she said tenderly 
Must you go now 








as he stood hesitant 


my dear?’ 
THE END 
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Will there be 
in your home t 


Victrola IV-A, $20 ' ne ; A wonderful Christmas gift that every one will 
Oak aoa Jae AS £' appreciate! An exceptional gift because the Victrola 
T 2a % is the only instrument that brings the world’s best 
music right into your home—that enables you to 
enjoy at will the superb art of the greatest singers 
and instrumentalists. 
The pleasure of having Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, 
de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, 
Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCor- 
- $ mack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- 
Wee VI-A, $30 aoe ae a =< brich, Tetrazzini, and a host of other great artists 
Oak a oF 2 4 Oe sing for you and your family; of having Elman, 





Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines Victor Talking Machine Co. 
are scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our Berlix amos < Mont 
special processes of manufacture, and their use, one with 

the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor re- New Victor Records d 
production. all dealers on the Ist 











Oak 


Victrola VIII-A, 7” 


To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark 
His Master's Voice.” It is on 
all genuine products of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company 





Victrola X-A, $85 


Mahogany or oak 
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a Victrola 
1s Christmas? 


1] Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other fa- 
la mous instrumentalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s 
st Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Victor Herbert's 
O Yrchestra, and other celebrated musical organizations; 
5 of being entertained by Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, 


Raymond Hitchcock, and other leading comedians. 
Get a Victrola for your family this Christmas. It 





















) 
’ . . > . 
i, is so easy to give them the best Christmas they ever 
. o . %, ~— 
. had—to entertain them with the world’s best music 
- all through the year. 
ts The re Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400, and any 
s \ vill gladly demonstrate them and play your favorite music for you. Ask to 
he wear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 
ine Co. Camden, N. J., U.S.A. “Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor 
ewes Cana butors Talking Machine Company designating the products of 
: this Company only. The use of the word Victrola upon 
tecords d emonstrated at or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine 
» the Ist of each month or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
L Victrola XVII, $265 


Victrola XVII, electric, $325 
Mahogany or oak 



























Victrola XVI, $215 


Victrola XVI, electric, $270 
Mahogany or oak 
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If you want stylish, close-fitting rubbers that make the feet look 
small; if you want long-wearing rubbers—the kind that does not give 
out quickly at the heel; if you want rubbers that will wear much 


] 


longer than other rubbers— 


TESTI P VIET IVT Stee 


ee ee ee! 


a pair of Top Notch rubbers, with the famous patented heels 
as long as the soles; rubbers that are reinforced at all vital 
points of wear—balanced rubbers—the most stylish, light, durable 


1] ' 
rubbers made. 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACON hyd FALLS 
RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


finest rubber and extra workmanship are put into rubbers, arctics 
e Top Notch line. They cost the dealer a little more, but they 
it in the extra satisfaction and extra wear they give. 
‘otch rubber footwear is made in all sizes, for every member 
In almost every city and town in the country there is a 
a dealer who gives the best value it is possible to 
«wear. This Top Notch Dealer has the satisfaction 
rs at heart-—he carries goods you can depend upon 
i service. If you do not know the name of the ‘Top 
in your town, write us and we will tell you. 


Send for Booklet ‘‘C’’ 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
BEACON FALLS, CONN. 
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With the advent of the German tourist 
the Swedish restaurant degenerated. The 
German stuffed himself with the delicacies 
of the Smérgas-bord and then refused to take 
the rest of the dinner. Not only this, but 
1e became angry and made a row because 
the re was no sign telling that it was rerboten. 
There is no word the Swede hates more. 
What he most dreads is ever to do anything 
that is not correct. Correctness is his god. 
Only a drunken man is permitted to do 
what he likes. Therefore there are t! 

o think that drink has not been a bad 
thing in the north. 

To drink the bowl of fraternity is 
one of the bright sides of Swedish life. 

“Let us drink the bow! of fraternity 
ugge sts the older of two new friends. 

‘I thank you for the honor,” replies the 
your ver 

The Vy re ise their glasses, touch them, i 
with a ceremonious air look at each other 
over the brims of the glasses and drain the 
contents in one gulp. A hearty handshak 
the ceremony, and ever —: they 
call each other brother. As a student of 
Royal Academy I was ob! bliged to go 
th this ceremony with each of my fel- 
low tude nts. Suc h occasions were the or ly 
bright ones that in the 
Swede from despair. 


ose 


wi 


also 


and 


closes 


the 


throug 


old days saved the 


Pork and Peas on Thursday 


The cities were dark and gloomy; the 
daily life one of extreme poverty Even 
well-to-do families lived on a diet no Amer- 
ican workingman would stand. The chief 


meal was eaten at twelve and consisted of 
Mon days it was peas : r 
T 


i pre 


two dishes. 


ring, cold milk anc 


eTves; hur 











salt pork and peas, with pancakes as a 
dessert. Each day had some special dish, 
and this was repeated week after week 
among the poor. Even to-day all Swedes 
eat salt pork and peas on Thursdays. You 


it on a Thursday Swedish 


York or Chicago, I under- 


may get at an) 





club in New 
tand. The last time I had it was at the 
Swedish Club in Chicago. If it is a festive 
ion a sticky, sweet alcoholic punch 
} this dish. Genial feasts come 
‘ holy days, birthdays or 





h Swede has aly 
name 





All this is passing away, and the latest 
1ige against the Germans whe 
er came from the ladies A Ge 


sidized 





} 
Su 


andinavian review 








nad an a cle about the Swedish womar 
Among the things that made the ladies mad 
was the statement that “‘Nowadayj ne 
il ee most of the well-to-do Swedisl 
adies dressed in true Berliner c/ ~~. 
old poverty is a thing of in Stock 
holm. Every woman tr a Par n, 
and many of them go to ice a yea 
© purchase their gowns 

Three years ago wher I returned I founda 
new Sweden. Fact« @S al nousines were 
humming in the cities. ilmé I found 
a large exposition given tussia, Ger 
many, Denmark and Sweden. Its Midway 


th Coney Island attract 
pay counte 


overjoyed with the 


was crammed wi 


concag 


ons. 


lions sses and 





seduc- 











Weait mat ns, 

ve step of the American fox trot, were on 
the same floor with clerks and factory girls. 
Bright colors, laughter, champagne, high- 
powered motor cars—everything associated 
with wealth—were then visible. The second 
city in Sweden, Gothenburg, engaged me to 
make a design for a fountain in a public 





This city now has a fund of se 
for the beautifying of 
Stockh t 


veral 


milions 








In the early sum mer of 1914 every day 
was a holiday in Sweden. ind a once 
moderately situated fri had lived 
very modestly, ; a small 

he had hel; tne it 
ventor Dahler yn int 
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Continued from Page 17 


his new home, surrounded by 


muilons 


dollars’ worth of works of art. His home is 
one of the most wonderful I have ever seen, 


and his collection 
bronzes is almost 
of Ernest Thiel 
the world to need mention ir 
or more of minor c 


possess hundreds of 


of Chinese It 


unrivaled 


are a score 
great mi 


These men did not love Amer 
tering the war. One question was 
every city of Sweden: “ Why 


Yankee 
When 


keep out of it? 


the war brok 


aint 
The 
is too well known all 


detal 





ast 


e out I was 


Allvastra, at the home of Eller 
great feminist leader, on the sl 
beautiful Lake Wettern. She 
for a portrait bust. She had g 


and going all the time. Dur 
I was th ere she had vi 
Australia, Germany, Holland 
tion several eminent Swedes 


this remarkable 


and charm! 


























itors fr 
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ngs and 


gail 


it Str 


Ke the 





t to men 


ave KNOWT 


woman for 


more than twenty years. In Sweden when 
she broke her first lance for woman suf 
frage; later in Italy when she commenced 
to reap the sweet fruits of fan and to 
day as she looks back on a suc ssful 
neer career—I style myself as one of her 
most intimate rT the 
wires flashed fort} at Coe N 
had invaded Belg t 

arms. That day sl 1 the ed 
her secretary 

“I know now what those Cons« tive 
are going to do: They are going t to 
get us into the war on the it t Ger 
many; but by Thor and Odin : all the 
power that has made me the most hated 
woman in Sweden, they're not going to 
do it!” 

I have know? many g but 1 ‘ 
with a sweeter nature, a pur n a 
kinder heart, than Ke r have I 
ever known anyone capable of stirring up 
more trouble on short notice With he 
silver-white hair and benigr r ’ 
like the grandmothers we di nd 
even when the Germar n the hatred of 
her coined music-hall ditti« t make 

€ ould I get awa 
‘ M ther Key, 

i tand! ened to Got} 
enburg. The place was litera mothered 
in cottor For miles round wharve 
cotton bale were p led up \ nt t 
and on the streets and road ( enburg 
had gone id over wal Spe i I 
ulous sums were made in a Fr 
window at the Grand Hots 
ered cars dash by, carrying y r ‘ ) 
had only a few days before ed me it 
the stores or brushed my clothe 
ber shop. Old rubber, leather, wire 
ol every ade ription, were Cer! 
agents bought anything na t 
that was salablk 

Days of Sudden Fortunes 

A fair illustration of conditior ist 
that a banker told me. We were f 
and I knew his story was t \ 
clerk in a sma store rdered ) 
by cable in the name of a we é 

he act was criminal; but >) Tay ‘ 
cotton climbing tl the 
loaded he told the , trateg i 
they were glad to carry the | ‘ 
they divided the profits with the 
man. 

Three things happened at bout the 
Same time: Sweden showed her te t i 
her sympathy by mobilizing her ! 
England declared cotton, cerealstand rub- 
ber as contraband; and the S i EF 
len Key and others, commenced a t 
anti-German propaganda. 

Stockholm became a center f ma 
ner of intrig Spies and po ge 
of every nationality and race g ered there 
to scheme and spy on « n ¢ ( 
influence the various power ke 
their ends. 

The different parties have |} 
history In olden times the 
ruled by the king and four te N 
priesthood, tradesmen and | W he 
the caste stem was superseds 
parliamentary system there ‘ 
cally no parties. The real de 
party politics came in the f 
great religious revival in Swede t 
fifty years ago. The priesthood » ( 
Churet were becoming more Y r 


sometimes appeared at the altar too drunk 
to celebrate the mass; that muct al 
tor f : 


torical fac 























A free re iwious Nn veme we ert 
country wit! h fe t ar 
! fanatical n naries I ‘ fror 

ga iamor I 

r ement were 

My fath 

‘ r : v ’ TY 

ef r ) ning the 

a, mother of the 

y est brother 

re both converted 

persecutions were 

the new m ement 

win a great victory in estat hing the 
p | free church, but the State Chur 
was obliged to re m and to punis! 

expel its unworthy pastors. 

With the advent of free religious thoug} 
came also the desire for polit freedom. 
But the mode Socialist 1s usually an ag 
nostic and thoroughly nates the Isslor 
Friends, as the new church is called. I} 

eracy in Sweden was also done away wit! 
at the same time The revival caused ar 

tense ambition among the masses to read 
the mysterious s Bibl for themselves. The 
those early lays, L 
y The Readers 
A Race of Good Haters 

Everybody in Sweden hates something 
0 mmebdbody Hate is a part of Swedis) 
ethics. They hate openly, frankly, wit! 
pride and unction. The Socialists hate the 
Conservative and the M ion Fric 
t Mission Friends hate the State Chur 

i the Conservatives: the State Churc} 
I both the M n Friends and the 

cialists, The Liberal party tries to | 

oder! i! ~n i} not hat , 
a ne t doe 1eces : 3} 
real power 

The Swede | iT | hat 
are with all ir | if VS a 
emotions are not define nd he t 

g to give himsell f them, ! uunted 

Karl Nordstrém, the leader of 
mec OT t moverme n swe ir 
me one day on D ¢ Gatan with | 
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An Urgent Business Need 





TA TIME when every 
field 


factory is being push- 


American and 
ed to its limit, one element in 
the business organization of this 
country is failing to keep step 
with the advance. 


Transportation — overloaded 
even under the volume of nor- 
mal times—now is glutted and 
choked with the additional 
pressure of intensified produc- 
tion. 

The railroads, inland water- 
ways and other major means of 
conveyance already are serving 
to the peak of their power; all 
search for relief seems to point 


unerringly to the motor truck. 


The first step necessary to make 
the motor truck ready and 
adequate for the demands that 
will be put upon it, is to rid it 
of the handicaps imposed by 


the solid rubber tire. 


The solid rubber tire is undeni- 
ably sufhcient for slow-speed 
short hauls through congested 
districts, but it etfectually bars 
the motor truck from high- 


speed long-distance work. 


The vibration set up through 
the imperfect cushioning it af- 
fords in such usage quickly 


batters even the strongest trucks 


to pieces. 





This swift depreciation, coup- 
led with high gasoline and lu- 
brication costs, in most cases 
makes long-haul rapid-transit 


by truck obviously unprofitable. 


But every such handicap trace- 
able to this source wow 7s met 
and overcome, by the pneumatic 
truck tire shown on the op- 


posite page. 


These tires are Goodyear Cord 
Tires, made especially for heavy 
truck service—of a size, char- 
acter and capacity such as the 


average man has never seen. 


hey disencumber the motor 
truck of every hindrance to full 
ethciency, and endow it with a 
speed, range and variety of em- 
ployment such as has never 


before been possible. 


They are prodigiously quick 
and strong; they magnify gas- 
oline and oil mileages beyond 
all previous experience; they 
afford the comfort and protec- 
tion of a limousine to carrier, 


driver and load. 


They hasten deliy eries, expedite 
distribution and minimize de- 
preciation — they are unques- 
business 


tionably an urgent 


need, 
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Goodyear Cord Tires for Motor 
lrucks are 1n no way an exper- 
iment—they are a development 


of fifteen years’ time. 


hey are the practical expres- 
sion of an old Goodyear idea, 


brought to final success om/y 
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Right now they are serving to 
signal advantage on heavy-duty 
trucks in more than 200 cities 


in this country. 


\ fleet of four transports rang- 
ing in capacity up to five tons 
and regularly plying over a 
1500-mile cross-country route, 
is attaining speeds in excess of 
thirty miles an hour on them 
; 


without damage to the roads 


or the trucks. 


In interurban and 
SeTVICe, in the de livery of food 
stuffs or of fragile wares, in all 
manner of safe-conduct rapid 


transit—Goodyear Cord Tire: 


for Motor Trucks are d« livering 


superlative service 7 


You can de pend on their spec d, 


endurance and economy—pre- 


viously unequaled in any such 
carrier —to deliver a like satis- 


faction and profit to you. 


This Coed wear Ties bc Kalter Co. 
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| ruling class such a turn that not only did 


they gain their ends, but when Norway 
wanted to become a free nation and de- 
clared herself free the King did not dare to 
send an army to protest, because the Social- 
ists said no. The same thing happened in 
1914, when Sweden wanted to follow Ger- 
many. 

I have no proofs, but I have good reason 
to believe that a secret treaty existed and 
exists between Germany and Sweden that 
has been reduced to a scrap of paper by the 
power of the Socialists. 

The Conservative party is composed of 
the nobility, the army, the large landown- 
ers of southern Sweden, the clergy and gov- 
ernment employees. The telephones, the 
railways and the telegraph are owned by 
the state. The Conservative party owes its 
power not to its numerical strength but to 
its excellent organization, its wealth and 
the talented men at its head. The Mission 
Friends had a great leader in Waldenstrém, 
who led them to victory; the Socialists 
have had also a great genius to lead them 
in Hjalmar Branting. 

The radical wing of the Socialist party, 
led by Hinke Bergren, has tried time and 
time again to put Branting out of the sad- 
dle. These radicals have come with wild 
schemes and promises, and Branting has 
answered by some practical result. He has 
brought about the betterment of sanitary 
conditions, better homes, higher wages, 
free speech, libraries, loan banks for the 
poor people, garden cities, picnic clubs, 
general suffrage—every year he has driven 
through some reform. 

Eric von Trolle, formerly Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, told me Branting was an 
unreliable man. Von Trolle was in power 
when Russia threatened to arm Aland and 
endanger Swedish independence ew 
had promised to back him, Trolle said, in 
his policy toward Russia and has broken 
his word. 

The work Branting has had to do has 
not been of a refined nature. The most un- 
politicians in Sweden were 
pitted against him; Germany hated him 
and wished his downfall, and he did not 
want to fall before he finished his job of 
making a Free Democratic Sweden 


The Demonstration in 1914 


In 1914 the Conservatives made a last 
stand against the democrati 
ee that were fermenting in the Swedish 
mind. They called all the farmers of Swede 
to Stoc kholm in a demonstration for the 
King and his pro-German policy. Tens of 
thousands came, andit was hoped that such 
a wave of patriotism would be created that 
the King could dare to inaugurate a more 
militaristic reign. As many thousands as 
could crowd into the yard of the Royal 
Palace listened to King Gustav’s now his- 
torical declaration of his military ideals. As 
he finished Mr. Lindhagen, Stockholm’s 
Socialist mayor, shouted “Long live the 
Republic.” Thirty thousand farmers were 
in the demonstration for the King, from all 
over the land. The next day thirty thou- 
sand Socialists in the city made a counter 
demonstration, Karl Staaf, the Prime Min- 
ister, with his cabinet, resigned as a dem- 
onstration against the King 

Lindhagen was arrested, but could not be 
condemned. The power is with the people. 
Strange to say, however, the Socialists have 
made no move to create a republic. Ina 
way Branting is more conservative than 
the Conservatives. When war was de- 
clared the richest man in Sweden, Knut 
Wallenberg, was Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He has banks in England and Paris 
and would be considered a wealthy man 
even ——s to American st ands ards. 
All round, he is the ablest man in Sweden 
to-day. Br: inting at once gave him his un- 
divided sup port. 

The founder of the Wallenberg family 
was a sea captain - d in his will he stipu- 
lated that the oldest son when he grew to 
manhood take a « aptein’s examination and 

such sail the seas at least year. 

; has since become a family tradition, 
and the —_ boy goes to sea before he 
takes up his duties in the great banking 
house of w allen berg. 

Branting has always understood how to 
appeal to the people. When he needed to 
gain support for Wallenberg he had a fine 
eartoon made of the banker steering the 
Swedish ship of state through the political 
breakers of the world. Branting has al- 
ways sacrificed narrow party policy for 
real and actual issues that have come day 


one 
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by day. None speaks less of revolution or 
radical socialism than he does. Good gov- 
ernment to his mind is rather achievement 
than theory. More than any other Swed- 
ish leader he has realized the complicated 
nature of modern politics. For this reason 
whenever it has been necessary he has rid- 
den through some particular crisis with 
diplomacy and, as his enemies have called 
it, lack of faith, opportunism and duplicity. 

He has never striven for power for himself. 
There has been no Jesuitism where the end 
has been made to justify foul means. He 
has simply met violent and dangerous at- 
tacks with the same weapons he has been 
attacked with. 

The first time I met Branting was in 
London. The City of London had invited 
twelve of the foremost of Swedish editors to 
visit it in June, 1913, and Branting, as edi- 
tor of the Social Democraten, was one of 
them. I arranged a little party of English 
Socialists and some other friends. Bernard 
Shaw had promised to come, but was de- 
layed. Hyndman and the American writer, 
the late Price Collier, were among those 
who were present. The Crown Prince of 
Sweden was in London at the time and he 
expressed a wish to meet these men, but 
feared criticism from certain quarters and 
did not dare to do so. I modeled a bust of 
him and one of Princess Patricia during this 
period while I was in London. 


Teuton Materialism 


The political world was electric; all felt 
that somethir; would soon happen. The 
Allies as well as the Germans shunned no 
efforts to gain friends and influence. Men 
from the Orient and the Balkan States were 
handled in the most extraordinary fashion. 
As a regent for Albania it was proposed 
that Prince Wilhelm of Sweden should take 
the throne. Edhem Kemal Bey was in 
London at the head of the Albanian Com- 
mission that was trying to settle this and 
other business of Albania and her _——- 
in the Balkans. I met him at the home of 
the Greek poet, Drakoules. During the 
party, besides hearing Prince Wilhelm 
lauded by me, a bright Irish girl told the 
Albanian’s fortune, by reading his palm, 
and incidentally did it in such a way as to 
suggest certain things, warning him in re- 
gard to certain other matters. None of the 
Swedish politicians seemed to have a vision 
of the fantastic and intricate nature of world 
politics excepting Branting. Through 
years of battle for ignorant workmen whose 
condition he had bettered against their 
own fierce attacks in his battle with pro- 
Teutonic elements, he had Jong ago lost all 
faith in fancy politics. Like the English 
statesmen, he knew how to judge human 
nature by what it was and had achieved, 
not by what it was dreaming and trying 
to do. 

The Teuton makes up a program with 
well-studied detail. He imagines all pos- 
sible eventualities; he tries to 
every obstacle; and then he creates a ma- 
chine to carry out the program. The 
Anglo-Saxon does not prepare. He knows 
through experience with the different races 
and peoples that the will of human nature 
cannot be made to crystallize and shape 
itself according to some made program. 
The soul of man is led by inspiration. In 
critical moments men’s 
prompted to do unexpected things. New 
and astounding truths are revealed. Things 
we believed were right yesterday are not 
right to-day. The Anglo-Saxon knows this. 
He respects a man’s conscience. In his 
colonizations he has helped men to live up 
to their own standards of right, not 
forced his own. The Teuton is a material- 
ist; he believes in a material solution. For 
this reason he believes in material laws. 
Order, wealth, cleanliness are his gods. 
The only leader in Sweden with an un- 
Teutonic mind was Branting. Axel Oxen- 
stierna, the Chancellor under Gustavus 
Adolphus, had such a mind. Ever and al 
ways when Sweden and Germany have pro 
pered in a spiritual way it has been when 
they have been ruled by someone un- 
Teutonic. 

The Swedish royal family has a unique 
position. Charles XIV John, the first 
Bernadotte on the Swedish throne, was one 
of Napoleon’s marshals. He introduced a 
spirit of freedom into the Swedish Court 
that has never been changed and which has 
made the Bernadottes unpopular with the 
people. A prominent member of one of the 
old families complained most bitterly of 
the easy and free ways of the royal family 
Old King Oscar II, the father of the present 
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King, was more interested in scholarly 
pursuits than in politics. He was also a 
ardent Mason and has given some fine 
contributions to Masonic literature. The 
Swedish kings have all been by their posi- 
tion obliged to take the Masonic obliga- 
tions ever since the time of Charles the 
XIII. This otherwise obscure King gave 
his whole life to Masonry and collected 
the largest Masonic library in the world at 
Stockholm. The present King has had very 
few intellectual interests, but has given a 
passionate interest to out-of-door sport, 
especially lawn tennis. I think every cham 
pion lawn-tennis player who has ever been 
in Europe has at one time or another been 
his guest at Stockholm. His marriage has 
been very unhappy. His wife, a German 
princess, daughter of Frederick of Baden, 
has always been unpopular in Sweden. I) 
ill health, and bad tempered, she has for 
years spent her winters in a villa at Capri 
and her summers visiting re ‘latives in Ger- 
many. Since becoming Queen she has 
been dissatisfied because her position has 
forced her to stay at home and live with her 
husband. The King has been pro-Germar 
not because of influence by his wife, but 
because Swedish business has been allied 
and united with German interests. He ha 
judged pro-Germanism to be the best pol- 

icy for Sweden. 

He is absolutely without imagination, a 
bluff, honest, practical man, and rather 
popular with the people in spite of his pro 
German attitude. His eldest brother re- 
nounced all claims to the throne when he 
married the sweetheart of his childhood, a 
girl of noble but not royal birth. He is 
simply called Prince Bernadotte, and he 
has given his life to religious work in fur- 
thering the cause of the Mission Friends 
He often fills the pulpit as a preacher of 
one of the Stockholm churches of the sect, 
leads revival meetings both in the capit il 
and in the country districts. Prince Car! 
the next in age, is an officer of the army and 
has no political interests. He is married 
to a Danish princess and is probably at 
heart pro-Ally. Prince Eugene, the young- 
est brother, is an artist. He is well known 
in artistic circles all over the world, as a 
painter of great talent. His paintings are 
frequently seen in the art publications of 
all nationalities, not because he is a princt 
but because of their artistic value. I hav 
known him for twenty years, and in his 
personal relations he absolutely makes you 
forget that he is a prince. 


An Irreproachable Prince 


Once in Florence he came to my studio 
quite unexpectedly. A terrible rainst 
was raging and I did not at first hear the 
doorbell, and when I let him in he was 
drenched. I made him as comfortable as 
possible, dried his clothes, and in the mean- 
time we drank tea. In lifting a + avy bust 
he tried to help me. I was afraid he would 
get hurt and being rather quick-tempered 
called out, “Darn it, let go!” The next 
moment I realized my rudeness, but before 
I had time to apolog ize he burst 
laughing over my unconventionality, com- 
menced to make remarks about my work 
and the whole incident was passed over 

The Crown Prince has somewhat 
same temperament as his uncle. He 
not paint, but he is an ardent student and 
connoisseur of art. Going through an art 
gallery in London with him I was embar- 
rassed over my ignorance of English art 
history, because he seemed not 
know every school and every artist but 
every individual painting; whereas I was 
an artist and ridiculously ignorant. The 
unhappy marriage of his father and mother 
brought him very much under the care of 
his grandparents, King Oscar and Queer 
Sophia. This probably explains his almost 
puritanical ideals. He is supposed never 
to have touched liquor in any form, does 
not smoke, and has not a shadow of scanda! 
round his name. Princess Margaret, hi 
wife, has the same kind of character. Sh: 
is a daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
It is related that when she first came 
Sweden the Crown Prince had been tricked 
to come to a party of young officers of the 
army and some girls from the theater. 
Before he came hae and had time to ex- 
plain the situation she had taken a train for 
Gothenburg to return to England. He or- 
dered a special train and went in pursuit, 
and caught her before she had time to em- 
bark for England. They are very happy. 

I have spent day after day in the Royal 
Palace in Stockholm in their apartments, 
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New York Shipbuilding Co. 
A Star Blade User 


The New York Shipbuilding Company is one of the big 
factors that is helping to put our new navy and mer- 
chant marine on the war map. And in doing it, Star Hack 
Saw Blades are playing their important part. 

The tremendous stress of ship production is carried 
back to every tool .in the yard shops and Star Blades 
are used for the most obvious reason that they prove 
more efficient. 

Here's still another proof of Star Blade betterness that 
ought to impress every man who uses a hack saw. 


When you are looking for the most efficient saw, play 
safe and follow the big concerns with millions in produc- 
tion at stake who have spent thousands to find out 
the facts. Do as they do and you will standardize on 


~) STAR HALK SAW BLADES © 


Or make the tests yourself—for speed, for endurance or for 
low cutting cost and you cannot help coming to the same 
conclusions if you make a thorough test. 

The Star was the first modern hack saw blade and for 
thirty years its distinctly better quality has kept it the largest 
selling blade. 

This greater efhciency and endurance of Star Blades is no 
accident but the result of hundreds of thousands of tests of 
steel composition, of tempering, of relative dimensions and 
of shape and setting of teeth. 

Then the standards set for Star Blades has been uniformly 
attained in production at every stage by special automatic 
machinery with gauges to the finest limits that make the 
smallest variation a mechanical impossibility. At the same 
time this special machinery gives us an enormous quantity 
produc tion at a minimum factory cost. 

If you are not satished with your present metal-cutting re- 
sults, have any reason to believe they can be improved or 
have any special cutting problems, write our Engineering 
Department at Millers Falls. We are at your service, regard- 
less of what blades you are using. 


Manufactured By 


CLEMSON BROS. Inc. 
MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 
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$500 Contest Closes November 30th 


Don't delay sending your answer to our Hack Saw testing 
contest a single day, for it closes November 30th. 

Our thirty years’ experience has shown us how few users 
grasp the fundamentals of metal-sawing efficiency and their 
application to varying conditions. 

To stimulate a greater interest in this important subject, we 
have offered prizes of $500 in gold for the best statements of 
“How | Test Hack Saws.” 

A literary production is notwhatwewant. Write usin yourown 
way—What you look for in hack saw blades and why —How 
you decide which blade to buy—How you determire the most 
efficient way to use the blades on different kinds of material. 
The answers that describe the simplest and most practical 
methods will win the prizes. 

The names of winners and some of the best replies will be 
published in our advertising. Write for any further informa- 
tion desired. 

Get your answer in at once. Contest closes in Millers Falls 


November 30th. 
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Concluded from Page 54) 
met them in London, Berlin and other 
places, and there has always been an at- 
mosphere of wholesome happiness round 
them. The Crown Princess often accentu- 
ates the fact that she is first of all a citizen 
of the work a and that she is bringing up her 
children to be the same. 

One day in ~ winter of 1915 in a room 
on the north side of the Royal Palace in 
Stockholm I was working on a portrait bust 
of Princess Margaret when the two young- 
est children of the family rushed in, yelling, 
““Oh, mumsy; are you here?” I gave them 
a chunk of clay apiece to keep them quiet 
while I was modeling, but it was undoubt- 
edly not large enough, because after a while 
I heard them in an undertone singing, 
“He's so fat; he’s so fat.” 

The Crown Princess also heard and ex- 
claimed, * ! What are you sing- 


Goodness! 


ing, children?” Shamefacedly they ran 
and buried their little heads in her lap, 
while we two older humans burst out 


laughing 

As soon as we could control ourselves the 
mother said, “You'd better let Mr. Ed- 
strom hear what pretty songs you can sing.” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Princess Ingrid. 

“Let us sing 

And, with the Crown Princess as director, 
a concert commenced, as delightful as it is 
ever given mortal ears to hear. After a 
series of French, English and Swedish folk 
songs it was proposed that the concert be 
closed with the Swedish national anthem, 
Du Gamla. 


Before my return to America in June, 
1915, she wrote me a charming farewell 
letter, inclosing her photograp yh. She 
closes this letter with a reference to the 


little concert with the following words 
“T have signed and am sending you a 
photograph, hoping you will keep the’same 
as a remembrance of winter days in Stock- 
holm and of the children who sang Du 
Gamla.”” The photograph is reproduced 
with this article. 

Prince Wilhelm, the second son of the 
King, is quite unpopular. He was married 
to Princess Marie, of Russia. She was dis- 
covered to be spying on military secrets 
and through her intimacy with the Russian 
military attaché at Stockholm delivered 
over to Russia the secret Swedish signal 
code as well as other military secrets. 
This event was used by Germany to its 
fullest — to make Sweden afraid of 
Russia. A divorce followed the unveiling 
of Princess Marie. During these proceed- 
ings Wilhelm went lion hunting in Africa. 
He returned the summer of 1915. I met 
him shortly before returning home to 
America. He looked lean and bronzed and 
better than I had ever seen him. 

The job of royalty has become more and 
more onerous and difficult. Without the 
glamour of ‘‘by the grace of God” king or 
emperor of this or that country, the charm 
not work well and the people are 
growing restless over unnecessary expendi- 
ture. The world has ae away from the 
good old days when birth was the whole 
thing and for all time determined a man’s 
position. That primitive Sweden—one of 
the very countries where a real and regular 
king would be appreciated—should have 
received the most democratic royal house 
in the world seems as if Fortune had here 
played a practical joke. 
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A girl up in Lycksele who hearkens to 
the 


name of Augusta confided to me: 
“You never see any real folks nowa- 
days—really elegant people in carriages 


that you can look up to.” Sweden's royal 
family is democratic, hard working and 
dutiful, but hard work and duty do not 
make a king. There must be a convincing 
“by the grace of God” or they do not feel 
that they are getting their money's worth 
It has always been the man of the soil, the 
peasant, who has had the greatest need of 
that most expensive of luxuries, a king. 
That wonderful sermon in the First Book 
of Samuel, eighth chapter, where he warns 
Israel against taking a king, contains all 
the arguments that democracy to-day has 
to stand on, and perhaps to-day is the first 
time in history when we really realize the 
truth of this. 

I was once invited for a week-end to one 
of the large estates near Halmstad. Losing 
my connection at a junction, I missed my 
train, with the result that when I arrived at 
Halmstad at four in the morning no one 
was there to meet me at thestation. It was 
summer and I did not want to waken any- 
one, so I walked in the beautiful park sur- 
rounding the castle. Presently, seeing a 
light in one of the barns, I went there and 
found an old man feeding the cows. After 
a few introductory remarks he told me his 
son was ill. 

“What is the matter with your son? 
I asked. 

“Well, you see, the 
tuberculosis, but personally 
something serious.” 

He was right. It was serious; 


doctor says it is 


I believe it is 


a serious 
business just now—tuberculosis; espe- 
cially with the women and children, who 





are unable to get out of doors 

There is one light spot in the embargo, 
and that is the Swede will not ruin himself 
with coffee. I’ve known peasants in the 
northern provinces to drink thirty and forty 
cupsaday. They use salt to season it and 
boil the coffee for hours until every atom of 
dope is gotten out of it. It is always for- 
bidden to sell alcohol to the Lapps; where- 
fore these people are apt toeat shoe blacking 
and drink perfumery when they want to go 
on a “‘tear.”” This is absolutely true. 

The country in the extreme north round 
Karungi and along the railway changed 
very much after the war. Sweden became 
a gateway to Russia, and thousands of 
travelers passed over to Russia by way of 
Karungi in sleighs as soon as the northern 
Baltic froze up in the autumn of 1914. The 
last station, Karungi, where the sleighs had 
to be taken, seemed to me like one of the 
early mushroom mining towns I saw out 
West when a boy—shack huts and tents; 
and thousands of people paying anything 
asked for the necessities of life. The only 
difference was that the travelers here were 
often the cream of Russian aristocracy and 
wealth. It was a remarkable sight to see 
some titled person bidding against some 
wealthy merchant for some humble ac- 
commodations. The peasants became reg- 
ular robbers and would ask anything the 
thought they could get for horses or food or 





a bed. The mail came in such quantities 
that for a while it had to be sorted out of 
doors until the government could build 


shacks to accommodate it. 
The northern provinces are very 
ing. The superstitions and beliefs in 


interest- 
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superhuman creatures in 
real and actual here than : 
I have ever visited in 
Lycksele in a waysid 
who were by the 





world Near 
einn I found two dwarfs 
natives believed to b« 





“Vitra,” beings from another world. The 
added greatly to the popularity of the i 
They were very well taken care of and ea 
had a large iron ngs box in which visit 
ors put coins y ttle old men grunted 
with satisfaction whenever a coin was 
dropped in. They were and ild not 








talk, but made queer dissonant 1 wher 
angered or pleased. I can speak the | 
dialect and know the people and their ha 
well, wherefore I was told all about the 


two Vitra. Many thoug] 
to the mountains, bu 
good reasons to ieve t 
bottom of the lake. The character of the 
eyes and certain f 
for their be ing of the lake; on the 
hand their voices sounded just like the 
mountain Vitra. I heard the question dis- 
cussed for — 

During the last twenty yea 
and again spent weeks at a beautiful 
called Tafvelsjén in this district. My gu 
and particular friend there is a native called 





rms in the hands st 


rs I have time 








Karl. Six days in the week he is a pagan, 
but on cae he is a Christian. If you 
want to strike terror to his heart only re 
mind him of a Sunday morning of some 





sorcery he practic i 
to catch some wily old f 
give more milk. He 
vided lives. On Sundays he sing 
and reads the Scriptures every minute of 
the day with an unction an 
ness too rich for words. On Monday hest 





} 
isanctimoniou 








out with his gun and a tilt to hisstrideanda 
devil-may-care that only the true woods 
man can ever possess. During | ix days 
when he is himself he holds constant com 


munion with the Vitra, the queer folks of 
the hills and the lake. Being his particular 


friend, he made me acquainted with them 
When the war is over I may again visit 
Tafvelsjin. I hope to meet Karl, but if the 


has gone I know the strange folks 

we a are still there and I shall have 

word sey = through then 
Strindberg was the real type of tl 


old man 











ing Teuton, and therefore of course the 
whole country sought him. He attacked 
high and low, everybody from castle to « 
tage, relat ves and strangers His per 
spurted vitriol one minute and the nex 
rang with the limpid purity of the old epi 
bards. Not a single academic prize di 1 he 
ever recelve He scorned and laughe it 
such trinkets, and then when at last ‘| 
countrymen knew he was the real thing the 
honored him at one of his birthdays 
true — h fashion It was a bad day 
cold and drizzly, and a stranger sight | 
have never seen than the tens of thousand 
of solemn men and women that marched 
past his home that day 

Silently hesat by his window and watched 
them pass. The real emotions of a true 


Swede are never expressed 
The Swede laughs at the Kaiser; he is re 











TAXING WITH EYES SHUT 


A good many instances of businesses 
whose earnings depend more upon goodwill, 
patents, trade-marks and like intangibles 
than upon the actual cash invested 
curred to me. I dropped in on a friend 
whose position gives him a broad contact 
with business and asked him to supply me 
with more. He took up a pen and filled 
three lettersize sheets without stopping to 
think more than thirty or forty 
between names. Then he began giving me 
the names of other men who could supply 
further instances. One who wished to take 
the time for it could collect instances by the 
hundred. 

Here is the typical thing which is always 
happening in business—the thing which, 
broadly speaking, makes business worth 
while: A new idea develops, or a new ap- 
plication of an old idea. Being new and 
more or less experimental, it has hard work 
in attracting capital to get itself tried out. 
If it is a sound and valuable idea it begins 
to make money and the money goes back 


oc- 


seconds 


Continued from Page 4 


1 


business, to be used in its develop- 
ment. In time the idea is thoroug 
lished. Its usefulness and earning capa 
are fully proven, and it becomes a stand- 
ardized, heavily capitalized old 
earning only a moderate return uj 
actual investment. 

You have only to look back over a pe riod 
covered by the life of some men still living 
to see how steamship, railroad, telegraph 
telephone, steel-making, electric light and 
so on went through this evolution. The 
automobile industry is going through it 
now, 

Probably the airship is ge 
on it. 

Now when the business has become old, 
standardized, heavily capitalized—it can 
stand this excess-profits tax. But the tax 
lays a formidable burden on the small busi- 
ness that is making its way. The tax, for 
example, will take a huge toll from Henry 
Ford’s automobile business, yet the busi- 
ness can stand it now. But when he was 


into the 








business 


on the 





ting started 











sper tful to his royal house, but in his heart 
longs for a hero cast in the mold of one 
of the old chiefs, Gustaf Vasa, Gustav 
Adolphus or Charles XII. The strong mar 
to-day is the Socialist Branting. If he, like 
Cesar, becomes ambitious, we sl} hear 
from Sweden soon. 

rustling round Detroit raising a few tl 
sand dollars here and there to keep | 
nfant shop going, the rustling would have 
been much harder if his business had been 





subject to a fifty per cent tax 

It is clear enough that Congress had in 
mind big, rich businesses that are making 
large profits out of the war ially, 1 





espec 


doubt, steel companies. But as we have 
seen, it is taxing the big steel compani« 
which are making a large profit out of the 





war, about twenty-five p ‘ 
ing a great many small businesses which are 
making no profit out of the war at a much 
higher rate—even at twice as high a rat 
idea of a war-profits tax was taker 
of course, from England, but the B 
idea was n ot followed out. There they tak« 
a concern’s earning before the war a 
measure of its normal profits 
it is earning now in excess of that, 
regard as profit due to war and, having t! 
ascertained what a 
Concluded on Page 60 





concern’s war profit 
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‘The New Oliver Nine 
&S We Save You 51 Per Cent 


By This New Plan of Typewriter Selling 


Last March, after two decades at $100, the price on the Oliver Nine—our latest model—was 
dropped to $49. No longer do we maintain 15,000 salesmen and 50 costly Branch Houses. 


We made a yearly saving in rents and salaries, in expenses and commissions of many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 


Those savings, if we sold our output, meant to us the same profit at $49 as we made at $100 
before. But, if we failed to sell our output, it meant ruin. We knew we could never go back. 


YOW, eight months later, we an- 
N nounce the tremendous success 
of this plan. It has oversold 
our output. We have been at times 
months behind on orders. During this 
period, we have made extensive addi- 
tions to our factory and equipment, 
increasing our output 300 per cent. 
The Oliver, in 22 years has brought 
out seores of innovations. But none 
one-tenth as welcome as this $51 re- 
duction. 


Simple Good Sense 


Our proposal as now viewed is 
Hereto- 
fore, some 60 per cent of the Oliver 
price went to pay the selling expense. 
We reduced that waste four-fifths. 


imply good business sense. 


Salesmen, on the average, cost us 
$25 per machine. Branch houses, show 
rooms, Managers, etc., meant a vast 
additional expense. 

| 


rinancinyg business college &. 86o 


might be trained and thus 
ome to favor and recommend certain 


makes of machines, was an added 


typists 


nl 
«lace 


eesvee”®, 
» ooo ve ee" 


burden that forced manufacturers to 
maintain higher prices. 

Since the earliest days, these ex- 
penses seemed part of the typewriter 
business. They grew with competi- 
tion. So, despite multiplied use and 
multiplied output, which brought the 
factory cost to less than $40, the price 
remained $100. 


Over 600,000 Sold 


The Oliver Nine is our latest model. 
lt has every improvement which 
twenty years have developed. It has 
many exclusive features. 

It was the first sight-writer. And, 
while others have followed in_ this 
respect, it has maintained leadership. 
Great concerns by the hundreds have 
adopted it as the greatest typewriter 
built. Any stenographer may turn to 
the Oliver and operate it, like any 
other machine. 

Its simplicity and durability recom- 
mend it as well to people who 
have never used a typewriter 
before. It has always com- 
manded the maximum price 
for a standard machine. At 
that maximum price, the 


Oliver became a world-wide favorite. 
Over 600,000 are now in use. 

Yet enormous production brought 
our factory cost below $40 per ma- 
chine. That for our finest mode! 
the Oliver Nine—the pinnacle writing 
machine. 

The rest of our selling price went 
mainly to pay the monstrous selling 
cost. And that selling cost is the only 
thing changed in saving you $51. 


Simply Buy Direct 


To save this $51, all you do is sim- 
ply sell yourself. We send the ma- 
chine on trial, without any money 
down. We guarantee it a new ma- 
chine of our latest model—identical 
with the finest machine we sold for 
$100. Make your own comparisons. 
If you think that any typewriter in 
the world is better, simply send the 
Oliver back. 

If you find it the best typewriter 
you know, pay us $49 at the rate of $3 
monthly. That is only 10 cents a day. 

See coupon on next page. Send it 
for an Oliver on trial. Or send it for 
further information. 


Unique Oliver Attractions 


The original visible writer. 


The lightest touch. 


Permanent alignment, due to our exclusive U-shaped type-bar. 
Simple construction—2,000 fewer parts. 
Built for hardest usage. 


Printype, if you wish—type like print. 
Only 24 keys to print 84 characters. 
Capable of 20-copy manifold. 
In-built tabulator—two-color ribbons. 
Horizontal and vertical ruler. 

Bronze bearings. 
No hair springs—no flimsy wires. 


Choice of type styles. 


~ Famous the World Over 
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Was $1OO—-Now $49 
A $2,000,000 Guarantee 2 


That This Latest $100 Oliver Was Not Changed 
An Iota, when the Price Changed to $49 


At first, this 51 per cent reduction awoke a good many suspicions. And rivals, no doubt, helped 
to foster them. Some suspected a reduction in quality. But that is unthinkable. Here is a 
$2,000,000 concern with a world-wide reputation. Our factory employs nearly 2000 workers. 
We have spent over 20 years in building up our prestige. It would be suicide to sacrifice that. 






























The Truth Is This: simple construction means 2000 fewer If you don’t pronounce it the best 
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, Ne (iver Nine tx the fnel parts. It ren haped type bars mean machine built, simply send ack 
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I bod Si hair springs, no flimsy wires—nothing charges you paid. You are under no 
t embodies every improvement : > . . . 
to get out of order. But, if any serv- obligation. 


all those years have developed. It is 
the finest, the costliest, the most suc- 


cessful model this concern ever built. Act Now 


ice Is ever required, we supply it. 


10 Cents A Day 


If you keep the machine send us 
The Oliver Nine $49 is ident; Ss x | ‘ lu 
, Che ( ye yet: na , } i sy 0 Phe only reason we have been able $3 monthly until you pay $49 That 
in every detal wit 1 t 1e iver .Nine to maintain this $49 price is that we is only 10 cents per day. 
which we sold at $100. We pledge you | » had | on ; . : , 
- lave la sucn a AarTe¢ mcreast 1 Send us this coupon ( he k in the 
our word on that, and back it with pane £ 
our warrant — first square if you want an Oliver 
) « « . 4 ° ° ° . . 
i + i’ : P he We hope to be able to maintain this Nine on trial. Check the second squar 
' - ~~ rw type es * a a price. if you want further information, and 
_— — ear deals Acti os ‘_— sis . But, if the cost of materials and we will send you our startling book, 
any machine is worth $100, the Oliver labor continues to go up, we shall b “The High Cost of Typewrites 
Nine is that. forced to increase this price. The Reason and the Remedy.” It 
That $51 Was Waste We do not wish to. We do not ex will lay before you in de tail the wastes 
Tl + itl - pect to. But we advise you to act now and abuses of the typewriter industry 
iat SSl which we now cut off was ; tn . : 
imply selling waste The machine a be c —" of getting your Oliver Send it now, whether you want one 
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: Nine at $49 machine or man) See what this new 


costs us more than it used to, because 
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of advance in materials. Send Us No Money plan means to you, and pea 


chine behind it It will changes 


The machine is the same and the If you wish to inspect the Oliver ideas ibout proper typewrit price 
service the same, but we render that Nine, simply sen he coupon Ve AM, gn 
ae —— iply send the coupon. We Canadian Price, $62.65 
service direct. will send a machine on trial. Make TI ' 
. ° . . . ie ( ' ypewriter Comp \ 
Experience has proved that Oliver your comparisons with any higher = ae Powe on 
. . Ie . . . . OX ¢( ’ Dev iter tid } 1j 
users have little need for service. This priced machine. Put it to any test you 1018 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., ‘ go, | 
machine stays in order. It is the wish without a salesman to urge or to NOTE CAREFULLY—This coupon will bring you 
ri nt . , either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further infor- 
most substantial typewriter built. Its influence you. mation. Check carefully which you wish 


Write us for particulars as they relate to large buyers. You can save a large 
share of your typewriter cost under this new selling plan, and get the best machine 
that’s built. 

The Oliver No. 9 is the same commercial machine used by U. S. Stee! Corporation; 
National City Bank of New York; Montgomery Ward & Co.; Pennsylvania Railroad; 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx; Morris & Company; Baldwin Locomotive Works; Ward 
Baking Company; Jones & Laughlin Steel Company; Western Clock—“Big Ben”; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, and a host of others. Over 600,000 have been sold. Oliver 
service and Oliver dependability the reason. An increase in output of over 300 per 
cent this year. 

Old machines accepted in exchange at fair valuation. Any typist or stenographer 
can operate the Oliver No. 9. No machine is more rapid, none has lighter touch. 


This Coupon Is Worth *51 
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(Concluded from Page 57) 


| are, they tax those profits eighty per cent. 
| The British law permits reasonable lati- 
| tude and discretion in the matter of de- 


termining war profits, taking into account 
that the earnings of a given concern or a 
given line of trade might have been ab- 
normally low before the war, and if any 
concern is making no war profits it pays 
no war-profits tax. 

A tax of eighty per cent on war profits 
must, obviously, be intelligently applied, 
with due allowance for depreciation, for 


| the fact that plant extensions built now 


are abnormally costly, and for the further 
fact that a good deal of plant built for 
war purposes may have little value in 
Our steel companies, for 
example, are putting their war profits back 
into plant extensions which may have to 
be written dow n quite rigorously after the 
war; and it is necessary for many big 
companies to finance themselves as far as 


| possible out of their own profits, for the 


Government is absorbing nearly all the in- 
vestment money in the country and private 
corporations find it difficult to market se- 
The British law appears to be in- 
telligently applied on the whole, however, 


| for while there is more or less grumbling 


there has certainly been no breakdown in 
British industry. 

But the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives immediately 


| abandoned the British plan of taxing war 


profits. It propesed to tax all earnings 
above eight per cent on the capital invested, 
without any regard to whether earnings 
were increased or decreased by the war. 
Taking that sweeping basis it evidently 
realized that the tax must be at a low rate, 
so it fixed the rate at sixteen per cent. 
That was a bad proposal, because it ap- 
plied to all business irrespective of whe ther 
the war affected it favorably or adversely 


| and it took eight per cent on the capital 
| invested as a measure of what any busi- 


ness should earn, disregarding entirely the 


| elements of ability and goodwill, which are 


the most important assets of many com- 
paratively small businesses. 

When the bill reached the Senate that 
body’s Finance Committee at once re- 
jected the unsound basis. It said the tax 
ought to be levied on war profits; that a 
tax on everything above eight per cent on 
the capital invested would hit innumer- 
able concerns which were making no war 
profits and would bear unjustly upon many 
businesses which depended upon ability, 
goodwill, patents, trade marks and so on. 
Reporting the bill to the Senate in August, 
the committee said: 

“The House proposed to impose an 
excess-profits tax of sixteen percent. . . . 
The committee proposes, instead of an 
excess-profits tax, a war-profits tax. The 
change of basis seems desirable not only 
because it is equitable but because its suc- 
cessful collection will be greatly facilitated,” 


Operations on the Revenue Bill 


In short, the Senate committee went 
back to the British idea of a tax on war 
profits. It proposed that a concern’s aver- 
age earnings for the years 1911, 1912 and 
1913 be taken as a measure of its normal 
earnings—with provision for cases in which 
the capital investment had been increased 
and in which a given concern’s earnings in 
those years had been abnormally low. 
Having thus ascertained war profits the 


| committee proposed to tax them at rates 


running from twelve up to fifty per cent. 

In that shape the bill was debated in the 
Senate. Meanwhile war appropriations 
were increasing and it had become evident 
that our first year’s expenditure would be 


| more than double what it had been esti- 


mated at when the House committee first 


| framed a revenue bill. 


The last of August the Senate Finance 
Committee ‘quite abruptly abandoned its 
intention of taxing war profits and went 
back to the House idea of taxing all profits 
of every concern above a certain fixed rate 
on the capital actually invested. It fixed 
the base rate at ten per cent, against the 
House’s eight. But while it abandoned the 
idea of taxing war profits it retained and 
even increased the stiff rates of taxation 
whichit had proposed to apply to war profits. 

The bill passed the Senate the middle of 


| September and went into conference. In 


the scrambled pulling and general man- 
handling to which it was subjected behind 
the closed doors of the conference committee 


| some important alterations were made 


apparently without much consideration. 
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When the bill was finally passed early in 
October it contained the House idea of 
taxing all profits, irrespective of whether 
they were due to war—not, however, at the 
sixteen per cent which the House had pro- 
posed for an all-inclusive tax, or even at the 
graduated rates which the Senate commit- 
tee had proposed for a war-profits tax, but 
at higher rates, beginning at twenty per 
cent and running to sixty per cent. Also 
the exemption was lowered to nine per cent 
on the capital actually invested. 

The House proposed a comparatively 
low tax on all profits above a moderate 
return upon the capital invested, irrespec- 
tive of whether profits were due to war. 
The Senate committee proposed a high 
tax on war profits. Then they compro- 
mised by making the tax apply to all profits 
above a moderate return upon the actual 
investment, irrespective of whether the 
profits were due to war, and by raising 
the rates stil) higher than the Senate fcom- 
mittee had proposed for a tax exclusively 
on war profits. 


Shut-Your-Eyes Taxing 


In introducing the bill in the House the 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee said he should vote for it with his 
eyes shut. There is no doubt that that prin- 
ciple applied to a considerable extent all the 
way through. War expenses were mount- 
ing prodigiously, and finally the governing 
motive seems to have been to get an agree- 
ment on some sort of a bill which would 
raise a large amount of revenue. 

Up to the moment the bill went to con- 
ference—that is, for five months after the 
House committee began its work—it con- 
tained a provision that businesses in which 
no capital was invested, or in which the 
investment was only nominal, and which 
depended mainly upon the personal quali- 
fications of the persons conducting them, 
should be exempt from the war-profits, or 
excess-profits, tax. 

This, of course, was meant to exempt the 
professions—lawyers, doctors, architects, 
actors, clergymen and so on—for the pro- 
fessions generally are making no money out 
of the war, and even Socialists class them 
with workmen rather than with capitalists. 
But in the conference scramble it occurred 
to Chairman Kitchin that some corpora- 
tion lawyers make a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year—and often bother Congressional 
committees by objecting to bills. So the ex- 
emption was stricken out at the eleventh 
hour—yet not so hastily but that salaries of 
Congressmen remained exempt—and pro- 
fessional incomes above six thousand dol- 
lars were subjected to a flat tax of eight per 
cent. Some members of Congress were sur- 
prised to learn this after the bill had been 
passed. 

Here is a doctor or architect who makes 
twenty thousand a year by his daily labor. 
Next door is a man who draws twenty 
thousand a year from an inherited fortune 
and has never done a stroke of useful work 
in his life. Where tax laws are well consid- 
ered they make a distinction between those 
two cases, taxing the unearned income more 
heavily than the earned income—because 
the presumption is that if a doctor or archi- 
tect makes twenty thousand a year for him- 
self he is rendering useful services to many 
other people, while the man living on in- 
herited money merely consumes. 

Our new revenue law also makes a dis- 
tinction—but on the other side: It taxes 
the loafer eleven hundred and eighty dol- 
lars, and the busy man who is earning his 
income twenty-three hundred dollars, or 
practically twice as much. Their income 
tax proper is the same, but in addition to 
income tax proper the doctor pays a war 
excess-profits tax of eight per cent on all in- 
come above six thousand dollars, while his 
idle neighbor—having no business at all 
escapes that. 

Though Congress spent nearly six months 
on the bill the ink on the President’s signa- 
ture was hardly dry before talk of amend- 
ing it at the coming winter session was 
circulating among members. What Con- 
gress had in mind in framing the war 
excess-profits section was big business that 
is making big profits out of the war. That 
is evident from the language used. For 
example, referring to Jane Smith’s case 
the law, in Section 211, says every domestic 
partnership having net income of six thou- 
sand dollars or more shall make a return to 
the Collector of Internal Revenue, and it 
says in Paragraph B of Section 203 that 
a domestic partnership or individual in 
computing the tax may deduct from net 
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earnings six thousand dollars plus nine per 
cent on the capital invested. 

That language indicates an intention to 
exempt net income of individuals or part- 
nerships up to six thousand dollars. But 
Section 201 says that net income in excess 
of the deduction but not in excess of fifteen 
per cent on the capital invested shall be 
taxed twenty per cent, while net income in 
excess of fifteen per cent on the capital 
invested shall be taxed at rates running 
from twenty-five to sixty per cent. 

According to this language the exemp- 
tion applies only to income which is not in 
excess of fifteen per cent on the capital in- 
vested. Congress did not take into account 
that a concern may earn only six thousand 
dollars and still be earning more than fifteen 
per cent on the capital invested. It was 
thinking altogether of big business. Yet it 
has actually framed an act which will tax 
a great number of comparatively small 
businesses that are making no war profit at 
all much more heavily than it taxes big 
businesses that are making a large war 
profit. Shut-your-eyes could hardly go 
further than that. 

The Treasury estimates that the new law 
will produce two and a half billion dollars 
raising the Government’s revenue this year 
to about four billion dollars. One billion 
of this new revenue is to come from the war 
excess-profits tax, and eight hundred and 
fifty million from the new income tax. 


Unequal Burdens Imposed 


The income tax might well have been 
simpler, for it leaves the old income-tax 
law unchanged and simply imposes a new 
tax on top of it, so that a man who wants 
to calculate his income tax this year must 
consult two distinct laws. Repealing the 
old law and replacing it with a new one 
would have simplified matters—especially 
as it’s going to be a long while, no matter 
how soon the war may end, before we get 
back to the old income-tax rates. 

The tax—old and new together— touches 
small incomes lightly. A married man with 
five thousand a year pays eighty dollars. 
With fifteen thousand a year he pays seven 
hundred and thirty dollars, more than nine 
times as much. And in addition to the 
income tax there is the war excess-profits 
tax of eight per cent on all earned incomes 
above six thousand a year. Thus the total 
tax bill of the fifteen-tnousand-dollar man 
who earns his income— is fourteen hundred 
and fifty dollars, more than eighteen times 
as much as the total tax bill of the five- 
thousand-dollar man. Ata a dollars 
a year the tax takes practically half the 
income, and above two millions sixty per 
cent of it. 

An income tax lays its hands on money 
only after business has got through with it 
in the first instance—that is, the company 
has made its profit, set aside reserves for 
depreciation and surplus and distributed 
the remainder to its owners. So far, the 
business is through with the money and in 
that view it is immaterial how high income- 
tax rates go on large incomes. But a little 
further view shows that business immedi- 
ately wants that money y again. After the 
owner has taken out his living expenses he 
reinvests the balance in business in some 
way or another, or devotes it to presumably 
useful social services. In that view the 
present rates on large incomes are as high 
as the traffic will bear. 

Aside from income and excess-profits 
taxes the act will produce about three 
quarters of a billion from miscellaneous 
sources. Two hundred and fifty million of 
that comes from liquor and tobacco; more 
than a hundred and fifty million from 
freight, express and passenger transporta- 
tion; forty million from automobiles; fifty 
million from theater tickets and admissions 
to other amusements; thirty million from 
stamps on bonds, deeds, promissory notes, 
transfers of shares of capital stock and so 
on; and there is a long list of minor taxes, 
as on musical instruments, sporting goods, 
chewing gum, patent medicines, perfumery, 
club dues. In all this list the aim has been 
to tax luxuries, or dispensable things. 

We have been duly warned from Wash- 
ington that still heavier taxes must be ex- 
pected if the war continues another year. 
That is all the more reason for devising a 
sound and equitable scheme of taxation 
which will produce the maximum of reve- 
nue with the minimum of hardship and 
inequality. The objection to this act is not 
that it imposes two and a half billions of 
taxation, but that it imposes a large part 
of it on an unsound, inequitable plan. 
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A MATTER OF GOOD FATTH 


When you find a motor car equip- 
ped with a Rex All-Seasons Top you 
know the maker is keeping faith with 
his public, is unreservedly devoted to 
quality. 


You know he has recognized in the 
Rex All-‘Seasons Top the highest ex- 
pression of the sedan idea. 


You know he has sound judgment 
on which you can depend—because 
he has seen in the Rex-equipped car 
the one that popularizes the sedan and 
sedan-coupé beyond the most am- 
bitious dreams of their originators. 


You know that this manufacturer 
is deeply concerned with your com- 


\\ 
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fort. 
satisfaction 


your economy, your complete 
that he is determined to 
give you dollar for dollar in service 


for every day in the calendar. 


Observe this autumn the increasing 
numbers of Rex-equipped cars. Win 
ter will discover more thousands 
Spring and summer will welcome new 


hosts of them. 


As you glimpse the glowing faces 
inside, you will reflect that the pro 


gressive manufacturer is the one who 


REX 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


ANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 


UNDER PATEN HAT ARE BASI 
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fives greatest value in this case, an 
ideal all-seasons car at less than you 
have paid for a car with two tops, 
and hundreds of dollars less than the 


cost of other sedan and coupe styles 


Most assuredly will you be con 
fident that the maker of that car pro- 
vides the newest, the most improved 


features in his car. 


Ask for a 


on your favorite car. 


every part ol 


Rex All-Seasons Te p 


. 
Light weight in a Rex-equipped car leat 
the motor fre to exercise its full po 

:; 


with undiminished economy of fuel 


Saves tire 


Rex Manufacturing Company 


Connersville, Indiana 
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You start 
_A7with the Dummy! 


For want of a better name, it’s called 
a ‘““dummy’’—this thing you make with 
blank paper, shears, paste, red ink, and 
1 6-B pencil, the heaviest, blackest you 
can buy. 


And why does a man make one of 


these things ? 
Because he is going to produc e a book 
let or a catalog— something printed, that 


will sell goods. 


He makes this dummy to help his 


thoughts take shape. He wants to pro 
duce a really valuable thing, and he wants 
to think clearly about it. 

Yet, unless he can think clearly about 
the paper on which his printing is to be 
done, he is as helpless as an architect 
would be who knew nothing of stone, 


lumber, or brick. 

Paper is the physical structure of print 
ing. There are standards in paper that it 
is well to know if you plan or produce 
booklets, folders, catalogs, or mailings. 

Che Warren Standard Papersare stand 


ardized because we saw the need of such 


Che printer needed standard papers, 


paper dealer needed them, and the 


the 


of printing needed them 


>. 


buyer 


200 Devonshire Street 


Constant Excellence of Produ 


lo all of these men, today, the Warren 
Standard Printing Papers mean (or will 
mean when they all know Warren Papers 
definite standards of quality, with a de 
pendable consistency of pressroom per- 
formance. 

To the man who makes the dummy, 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers mean 
even more. They mean that he can set 
at rest his doubts as to how the paper he 
will buy will print. 

Each of the Warren Standards is spe- 
cially designed for certain established 
book-paper printing needs. 

Warren's Cameo, for example, is for 
the book or booklet where beauty and 
style are pre-eminent considerations. Its 
dull, ivory-like surface that works such 


wonders with fine half-tone engravings 
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Fuialiggepers 


WARREN 
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makes it a paper absolutely in a class by 
itself. 
Bri- 


named for the Encyclo- 


On the other hand, Warren's 
tannica India 
pedia for which this paper was originally 
made) has for its field that class of print- 
ing where light weight, small bulk, low 


postage, and many pagesare all necessary. 


Warren's Lustro is a glossy coated 
paper with the highest refinement of sur- 
face attained in coated papers. It is ideal 
where microscopic detail is essential, as 
in a machinery catalog or for reproduc- 
ing fine jewelry. 

Then among the lower-priced papers 
are Warren's Printone, Warren’s Cum 
berland Super, and Warren's Cumberland 


Machine Book 


standardized performance, reliable, and 


smooth, strong papers of 


even handsome when used with the proper 


kind of engravings. 


Write for the 
Warren Suggestion Book 


and see these papers. 


I xamine then 1 use the book for helping you 
> upon a paper when you are making your 

Its pages will be as useful as shears, paste, 
ler combined. Sent on request to buyers of 


inters, engravers, and their salesmen. 


& COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


the Highest Type of Competition 
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Both cl nd burning were in the ter 
words. “* Wise” would not ha restrained 
nin but “Kind was a torturing t It 
seemed to place u for mor t 
ly juaking ground He is ma tne 
m , not mar e sou Come to 
me!"’ Here was a ler r ( t eed 
magic and enticement in tl Come 

ild 1 V lrawn so terr She 
felt her he yuld « | and art 
ind attra en ra 

Within an hour S e \ n st ol 
the fourth floor of the t it | , 
The elevator conductor touched one of the 
bells ir the all and f+ } St, ‘ ‘ rt 
sinking strangely with the ghts of the 
shaft A knob turned 

4 woman stood in the aperture of the 
a r ar isn led wave n her nat Loo 
! nat ed him into a small room of boot 
and shaded lamp White light was upon 
the leathern cover of the re ng table 

she \ about f age T I eu 

liture and 1 ner Her first \ | 
seemed V ting I nin t 1 
from a man who had bought a thousand 
dollar Liberty bond and wante t i W 
when he had to pay the interest on it Here 

1 good citizen, willing not only to lend 
a thousand dollars to Uncle Sam but to pay 
Uncle Sam for taking it!’ 

Perhaps the simplest st t that car 
be made as to w: avings cert t 
that they represent the finest edge in 
vestment ever offered in this country. Mr 

rlip says so. He says, moreover, that 
the whole war-savings-certificate plar 3 
one of the most pe rfectly rounded finatr ul 
plans with which he has ever bee t 
cerned 

When one buys his first " g 
stamp he is given a certificate which | “ 
the obligation of the United Stat ind 
upon which there is space to attach twent 
five-dollar stam] It 1imed t é 
t e stamps and certificates } | € 
! i s, post offices and a great variet 1 
tores wit! a view t ma ng t i Mr 
Var rip expre t t is easy to Save 
money as it is to spend it The name of 
the purchaser will be written upon each 
certifi t If he loses the card 1 one elsé 
ar ish it except by committing forgery 
In this respect, therefore, the certi te 

r than a coupon bond. If a certificate 

st and an honest person finds it the only 
trouble the finder need take to drop it 
x; the ad f the 

lr e unregistered form it ca cashed at 

i st office, but the Government does 
not take the respons ity for forgery 

; the owner registers | ert te, 

n ne in do without expensé¢ Regis 
red certificates can be cashed only at the 
post office where registration was mad 

The Ge vernment has gone st | farther to 
meet the requirements of the small saver 
Besides the interest-bearing war-savir 

ertificate stamps it will issue a twenty-five 
ent thrift stamp and provide a thrift card 
to which sixteen of these may be attached 
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without space ind requ g een | 
{ word or ind for the ye Ha ! 
tanding sne was beaut 1 i st x i 
lreed from the exquisite d ur i é e said 
so lately his portior She was! the é 1—to take 
answer for the reason of } existe You 
his woman might have writt t Ye Irse 
eart; but her presence W 
piete t she talke she ig he 
rose-flamed idealism wou not a { ‘ ‘ 
He began to feel di \ I can’t 
the one liot passage I et It « f ‘ I 
would a i come t r W ( ' ] i 
his wands ‘ bout the f Ne ng I 
York dreaming of a w id | 
© l 
dear to me The i ‘ ‘ 
le phenome dt 
Thus bana he t \ t . eve i ‘ 
was a low nging In heart t! i i 
t cease a i\ I I H ‘ t ‘ 
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additional ent for one of the v toward counteract 
ivings-cert ite stamy The 1 ent rible losses of tl 
the ving amp is purchased interest “There anotl ( 
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“The plan,” says Mr. Vanderlip ffer cessful } g 
the safest, the most convenier nd t ite unt 
most profitable method of a ! ng t tr ir 
Si ngs that has ever been pre te to the f unnece r x 
people. I lieve that the whole two | essential tf 
d . ‘ ] I believe t ; ‘ the eo 
States now average $50 for each persor f ernment rec ‘ 
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a spendthrift nation to a thrifty nation—if required. It f 
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Have You Lost Your 
Make-Believe? 


Come on—let’s go! 


We'll see a picture-play—and a good one. 
We don’t even know the title of it—we don’t happen to 
care this time. 


We do know a theatre that advertises under the Para- 
mount and Artcraft trademarks—and we know that means 
‘‘famous stars, superbly directed, in clean motion pictures.” 


“AlTamountl ano 


) What an illusive thing it is you are paying for and giving 
your time to! Phantoms, dissolving to nothing at all when the 


light snaps off. 


> y 
KN 
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SLQQOESS WRN, GERRI ORR Ef?) : Is it? Its nature, sunshine, laughter, love, life! 

~ . SS 1// /| < / , ° e ° 
What do you really see as you sit there in your chair 

unconscious of others all round you? 


Not the illuminated screen, not the beam of brilliance 
from the projection machine up above — no, not the moving 
lights and shadows of the photograph itself — ot the picture at 
all, but the story the picture tells. 
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For that one hour you live a different soul—likely in a 
different land, quite possibly a thousand years ago. You realize 
that your tongue is dry. Your eves grow moist—with sympathy 
or mirth, no matter. You don’t know it. You've lost yourself— 
and good riddance for a bit. 
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You are /ving the romance that makes this work-a-day 
world well worth while after all. You are adventuring, strug- 
gling, overcoming, avenging, forgiving, laughing, hating, 
loving. 
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And when the story ends, you walk out into the blazing 
real world—but you are a good deal younger and a sight more 
human! 
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That’s you, isn’t it? There are fifteen million others just 
like you in that one thing. 

But there are twenty million others who are missing it, 
and this message is not to you at all, but to them. 
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The Other Twenty Million 
























, Fifteen million people, in America alone, are now regular 
i patrons of the 17,000 motion picture theatres. y 

n ['wenty million other people are waiting for an invitation jy | 
y —only they don’t know it. a 
‘ Most of them have dropped in casually, occasionally, and 
, i didn’t connect with the right play, and now put in many a dull 
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afternoon and evening with a deck 
of cards or wishing the clock would “< 
speed up. 
‘ ‘ Te sc P . .C or Jor ( ¢ . 7 a) TANS é 
A notable advertising campaign for Paramount and THREE WAYS 


Artcraft Pictures is already in full swing—to make those TO KNOW 
twenty millions pick up the folks and see a good play, and do 


it often. 






how to be sure 
of seeing Para- 
mount and Art- 
craft motion pic- 
tures: 


For five years, the years that have given the motion picture 
character and distinction, the organization responsible for 
Paramount and Artcraft Pictures has built consistently and 
idealistically for a better form of screen entertainment. 


! Shadow versions of the world’s most famous work of the 
theatre and the library have been visualized, translated into a 
newer and more living literature, interpreted by the foremost 
stars of the stage and screen. 


Throughout the length and breadth of the land thousands 
; of theatres—community centers—bear testimony to the sound- 


ness of this growth, the responsiveness of the public to enter- 
tainment that is clean. 


SS 


These theatres in every community are sending an invi- 
tation to you—you will know them by the Paramount and 
Artcraft signs. 
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IN CLEAN MOTION’ PICTURES 
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Gasoline has adz vanced Electric power has de- 


72 percentincostinthe | 4 creased in cost in the 
last eighteen months EEF—— “7 7 TDC D> last eighteen months 


Today's Car of Utility 
and Economy 


60 Detroit Klectric Owners 
Out-Travel 60 Gas Car Owners 


1»° YOU really need 200 miles on a single charge In fine weather, with windows down, 


of the battery? an open car. 
Or, are the 80 to 100 miles on a single charge 
that the Detroit Electric does give, more than enough 
mileage for a day’s use? 
Don’t guess. Look at the facts. See what the fol- 
lowing test proves, 





Furthermore, only the electric -powered automobile 
can give you constantly efficient service in winter weather 

It cannot freeze up. It has no cylinders to chill and 
make starting difficult. 

Think of the great satisfaction you would have in the 
knowledge that you could leave your Detroit Electric 
standing outside in the coldest WW eather without fear of 
its freezing up. 


An accurate record was kept of the speedometer read- 
ings of 60 Detroit Electric owners and 60 gas car owners 
in ten different cities. 

[his record covered a period of three months. Think of the joy it is to have your car start off briskly 

It showed that each day these Detroit Electrics traveled and instantly even when the thermometer is registering 
from 18 to 90 miles and the gas car owners from 15 to around zero. 


70 miles. Where is the common-sense of going through another 


[he average daily mileage of the Detroit Electrics was long winter of motor 


troubles when you can drive a 
$6 miles as compared to the gas cars’ 31 miles. Detroit Electric? 


So you see two very important facts are established by There is also a third truth established by this test we 
this test cite above 


First, it proves that the Detroit Electric has a greater And it is this—you don’t need or use the great tour- 


mileage on a single charge of the battery than you need ing ability and tremendous speed characteristic of gas 
oruse ina day. — 


. not the pr 1 y Yetroit Electri 
For none of these 120 cars traveled in any one day the He “ll he practi rr al advantages of the Detroit = : 
} : as all-yei abi tli - eT ls 2 reat 
maximum mileage of a Detroit Electric on a battery such as all-year, usable u ty; easy operation; and gre 
economy more to be desired? 
charge L100 miles. 


Think of traveling from 10,000 to 12,000 miles on a 
Secondly . the test also proves that the av erage Detroit 


' set of tires. Detroit Electric owners do. 
klectric owner uses his car more than the average gas 


car owner! Think of paying only $5 to $7 per month for 
here are several reasons for thi power. Detroit Electric owners do. 
cTe afe severs easons Tf s. 


O il tk ; Sia alll dri Think of having your car in use all the time with no 
ne 1s that all the members the fa i Ca le ; es 
ghey . ee ay ae ae need for frequent service attention. Detroit Electric 
Detroit Electric easily and safely. 
: 13 owners do. 
Another reason is that the Detroit Electric is the true, Make up your mind to investigate these solid and 
all-vear automobile. valuable merits of the Detroit Electric at once. 
In pouring rain or driving snow you enjoy absolute See 


the nearest dealer. Prices range from $2175 to 
comfort and perfect’ protection because it is a closed car. $2840 f. o. b. Detroit 





Anderson Electric Car Company 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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GENEVA, August Twenty-ninth. 

At dinner last night we formed one of 
those curious parties this war is always 
bringing together. Between us, we had 
seen most of the corners of Armageddor A 
British couple present had lived long in 
Turkey and the Balkans. In the brief de- 
lay between Germany’s declaration of war 
and Turkey’s, they had escaped from Con- 
tantinople to Italy on a crazily overloaded 
passenger steamer. A Serbian girl had gone 
through that awful retreat to Monastir. A 
Canadian captain was in Western Canada 
luring July, 1914 his way home to 















Ottawa he stop a little whirl at 
metropolitan life ir ago. War inter 
rupted his vacation. A week later he was 
ipplyir mmisslor nonths 
ater tl picked hin inded 
7 e| hell holer lien 
The nths of hard captivit 
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the contradic- 
which sub- 
I Su Some 
» te you ne 
is part tion and part | fa 
it it’s probably all true, nevertheless. It 
s with a little drama I have made up 


it of my head 
‘Tallat Pasha, Turkish M ter of For 


eign Affairs, sit n his office, going over 
papers. He touches a bell, and Kemal. his 
ecretary, enter A fine, crafty old rd j 


exits, 

A few hours elapse and he returns 

“*There are no Socialists in Turkey,” he 
iys. ‘I do not know what they are; but 
here are none in Turkey.’ 

“*Very well,’ says Tallat Pasha. ‘Send 
for Nassim Masaliah. He is a Jewish un- 
believer, and may be almost anything. He 
s to be a Socialist and bring two other 
~~) alist ’ 
‘Nassim Masal il is a deuced lever 
yer, who has made a good deal of 


money out of the wat 











by doing wi 








the Government wants him todo. S« 

m Masaliah and two of his friends are 
lubbed Turkish Socialists and sent to Stock- 
holm, with plenty of money for expenses. 

So far, the story is fiction; but that’s 
ut how it must have happened. The 


A Short Cut to Socialism 


sim Masaliah and his two 









wv of his « n strip app 
v f yw ripe, appes 
r the preliminary conierence. 





registered at headquarters 
h Socialists, and got a rousing 
les T 


I 
sh President 


welcome from their comra eir 


troubles began when the Swedi 





of the Conference asked them pleasantly 


what school of Socialism they representex 
wanted their credentials 


‘Nassim Masaliah isa resour 
} } 





eal 





ful man on 


his native soil, but here he was alittle out of 
his element. He tried to hedge; but the 
president pinned |} m dowt 


‘I don’t know,’ he said finally. 
‘You don’t know!’ said the president. 
*You come here as Socialists and you don’t 
yw what school you belor xz to! Where 
are your credentials? What is the name of 
ir organization?’ 
‘‘Nassim Masaliah’s nerve was all gone 
y this time, and he said again: 
‘I don’t know. I was told to come to 
he Socialist Conference at Stockholm; and 
here I am.’ 
‘Now all this time the German delegates 
had been l ing ig 
the three Turkish delegates. At this des- 
perate moment they created some kind of 


diversion and led the Turkish delegation 





n winking and makir ignals at 














ut into the hall. There they held an in- 
Nassitrn Masaliah confirmed their 
worst fears. He didn’t know the first thing 


g 
bout Socialism. He only knew that he'd 
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Perfected Process 


Plates 


Quicker starts—longer life — greater staying 
power — the all-important standards of value to 
you in any storage battery— depend first of all 
on the plates, the real basis of the chemical action 
which creates electricity for starting, lighting and 
ignition. 


In the great, modern Prest-O-Lite factories, 
experts have devised many new and efficient 
processes to insure you a better battery, and one 
of their greatest triumphs is the Perfected Process 
Plate—a distinct departure from previous plate 
making practice——an established feature of all 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries. 


Years of effort, research and expenditure stand 
back of this process. 


The active pasted material is seasoned by a new 
and different treatment which produces a super 
hard center or “back-bone” of gradually increasing 
porosity as the surface is reached. 


The super-hard center provides all the strength, 
stability and long life of the so-called “hard plate,” 
but without the sacrifice of “pep” and power wiiich 
is characteristic of all “hard plate” batteries. 


The porous, super-sensitive surface, growing 
from the hard “back bone” or center, provides all 
the “pep” and power of the so-called “soft plate,” 
but without the sacrifice of long life which is 
characteristic of all “soft plate” batteries. 


In short, the two most desired extr2mes in 
storage battery performance — hitherto believed 
impossible of accomplishment —are provided by 
the process developed by Prest-O-Lite. 


No other battery plates were ever made by 


this process. 


"ee: 





est- 


” 


The actual proof to you that “Prest-O-Lite 


is a better battery is not only in this and many 


instances of better making, but in its remarkable 
records in service. 


Manufacturers of representative cars in every 
class have adopted the Prest-O-Lite Battery as 
standard equipment. After close observation they 
have discovered a notable freedom from battery 


troubles among more than a half million user: 


You can eliminate most of your battery trou 
bles by getting a Prest-O-Lite Battery 
with the Perfected Process Plates. 


the battery 
There is a cor 
rect size to fit your car. It will give you the utmost 
in satisfactory starting, lighting and ignition service 
No matter what make of car you own—no 
Prest-O-Lite 
Service is always ready to help you in the preven 
We will 


test your battery, add distilled water and giv 


mat 
ter what make of battery you have 
tion of storage battery troubles. gladly 
you 


unbiased advice as to its care. 


Prest-O-Lite Service Stations everywhere have 


for when 


service batteries you to use your 
battery needs repair. The Prest-O-Lite Service 
creed begins and ends with the words—* Satisfy 


the Owner.” 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
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Continued from Page 67) 
te A body of reserves 
) round it by way of precau- 
mob came on, the reserves 
t to meet it. By this time the 
o often baffled by superior strat- 
nan unpleasant mood, and they 
The reserves held on until 
; the bridge, swinging round 
ed them and beat the rioters 
One policeman 
and two more are in 
morning with internal 


r clubs 


roken, 


ng hospitals worked all night 
cracked crowns. 
of Geneva, including six 
jail this morning charged 
g the or violently re- 
er of the law. I learn, also, 
though none so Vvlo- 
irred in other Swiss cities 
in of the Socialists and the 
ho represent, roughly, our 


eyes and 


pe ace 


rations, 


ndicali 
1. W. W 
I could not help but sympathize with this 
demonstration; for the cost of living is 
ruinously high ; without saying that 
Switzerland has more food and better pros- 
pects of getting food in the future than 
Germany But the prices of most com- 
iigher here than across the 
This is the German Gov- 
ernment has taken hold of the situation 
nd enforced maximum prices for many 
ndard commodities 
Here, the Government, 


s carried alo 


it goe 


modities are } 


Border because 


perhaps because 
g from month to month 
an early has taken 

to insure reasonable 

topped the speculator; but 

h happened the food gamblers had 
irly atripped the country of its 
ed supply. The people showed 
h last night; and since, as the girl 
d said, the people are king 

, the federal authorities will 
forced to take tardy measures 


peace, 


MILAN, September Second 
Border from suspected 
ispicious Italy was hardly 
rience. I have myself to 
y, in crossing between bellig- 
ral countries, I keep on my 
baggage on ly such written 
need to establish my identity. 
st of my necessary documents—such 
rs of introduction, notes and un- 
cripts I post to myse If at 
30 that the mail censor 
xamine them at his leisure. 
my caution lulled to sleep | 
ent good luck at the Spanish-French : hes 
Swiss frontiers, I carried every- 
letters of introduction, letters lately 
d from America, copies of old manu 
: ttebooks. Hence a disagree 
tripping, turning out linings 
hot debate and fruitless ex- 
| might have been there yet, 
| certainly have been forced to 
behind, had it not been for 
in the Diplomatic Corps who 
journey. He had 
windows of the deten- 
what was delaying the 
rved my fix. 


wd manu 


rdcres 


time, 


yuld 
ive y papers 
Americar 
i making the same 
peeped through the 
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Shade and Scenery 


out the authorities 
when things 


SK ught 
r me So, 
was suddenly rel 
Truth to 
| have carried since the 
an ob ject of 
isé of either Spain or Switzer 


ased, 
ind luggage tell, my 
fifth 

‘ me sus- 


tat Allied 


ith! 


aveler at any 
port carries b 
on the train th: ray 
in side of the Sicanton 
In peacetime the fastest 
ins from Geneva to Milan 
ours. This run, to-day, 
n hours. The train had 
settlement of our case, 
tablished 
the 


Soon aS We @s 
! last vacant se 

tion it irted., 

age through the Simplon 


ats of 


Tun- 
a ich Italian 
frontier, we | ossed into a new climate. 
As we climbed Alps on the Swiss side 
we were in rather cool and bracing summer 
weather; now the baking sun of Italy beat 
oppressively down upon us. During the 
urning middays of their hot summers the 
Italians keep interiors cool by pulling down 


s under the Swiss 
id cr 
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shades. The same rule, we 
found, is enforced on the railroads. Our 
seats were on the sunny side. Whenever, in 
order to glimpse the terraced mountains, 
we tried to lift the curtain a little, a relent- 
less guard rebuked us sharply and pulled 
it down. 

On the other side ran a long corridor, its 
curtains raised, since it was on the shady 
side. Through those windows we could, at 
first, catch glimpses of the scenery; but at 
every way station a crowd of passengers 
piled aboard, with that wealth of hand lug- 
gage which ‘the economical European car- 
ries in order to evade the tariffs of the 
baggage car. Since there were no seats left 
in the compartment, they disposed them- 
selveson their baggagein thecorridor—men, 
women and children; soldiers, civilians and 
officials. 

One more station, and I had given up my 
seat to make room for a party composed 
of a mother, a peasant nurse, and two well- 
behaved little black-eyed girls of one year 
and three years. A plump and pleasant old 
Italian who sat beside us followed suit. 
The mother, a Milanese—pretty, young 
and smart — took her eldest on her lap; 
the maid accommodated the baby. She 
looked—this maid—as though she were 
made up for a costume party. Covering 
her coarse black hair she wore a kerchief of 
figured satin, coffee-colored. It was fas- 
tened by a pair of silver pins, with heavy, 
embossed heads. Her waist and stockings 
were white, her skirt was red, and her apron 
was a kaleidoscope. 


all window 


The Talk of the Train 


The plump old Italian gentleman made 
the acquaintance of this party at once; 
and occasionally, when the mother grew 
weary, he would relieve her of the three- 
year-old, whom he would entertain with 
his watch chain or with the bunch of evil- 
eye charms hanging from his wrist. 

The ladies found that by squeezing they 
could make room for another; and so a 
seat was found for a raving beauty, an 
Italian blonde, who, the focus of every eye, 
had been sitting on her suit case in the cor- 
ridor. She had the true blond hair—not 
washed of color, but shot with light. She 
had a skin like clotted cream; a melting 
delicacy of feature; and great violet eyes, 
both fiery and soft. In her gray rajah 
traveling dress, her little hat, her neat 
American shoes, was the last word in 
smartness. It was no surprise, therefore, 
to learn that she was just returning from 
Paris. 

Immediately she opened conversation 
with the mother and the plump elderly gen- 
tleman. Being northern Italians of the 
educated class, they used Italian and French 
with equal facility, slipping from one lan- 
guage to the other so often and abruptly 
that I doubt if they could have told 
which they were speaking. When it was 
French I understood; when it was Italian 
I understood just the same—by the ges- 
tures, 

Now the two women were talking clothes. 
How did I know? By the sweep of their 
hands across their figures. The beauty had 
seen such a dress in a window! How did I 
know that? Her white-gloved hands out- 
lined the window and the dress. About the 
neck it was marvelous—such lace! Her 
two hands flopped to her own fair breast- 
bone and a rippling motion of the fingers 
spun out the lace. By similar pantomime 
I learned that she had entered the store, 
had inquired the price of a haughty sales- 
lady, and had found it frightfully, incredibly 
high. It is useless for northern peoples to 
study gesture; we can never attain to the 
heights of the most stolid Latin. 

Shifting to French, they spoke on social 
topics, and men. Such was the scarcity of 
men in Paris, observed the beauty, that 
officers on leave must dread the ordeal; 
they are pursued so shamelessly. Last 
week she had attended a tea where there 
were twenty women and two officers. 
Those women didn’t give them a chance to 
breathe! 

‘In Milan,” put in the mother, “in Mi- 
lan, society resembles one of those chases 
in the moving pictures!” 

We crawled and stopped, 


stopped; 


she 


crawled and 
and at every station we crammed 
on still more passengers. We were running 
now past the Italian lakes, a region of such 
incredible beauty as to resemble the vision 
of some fantastic painter rather than a 
combination of trees, earth, water, brick 
and stone. Whenever, peering past the 
crowd in the corridor, I could glimpse the 
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landscape, it seemed to me like a region 
asleep. September is usually the height of 
the season in the northern Italian resorts. 
Now the placid surfaces of the lakes were 
unbroken by boats; the driveways were 
deserted; the hotels had their shutters 
closed. 

Already I could perceive the change that 
had come over Italy since, in the late 
spring of 1916, I last saw the country. 
Then the war—for Italy—was less than a 
year old. Then trains ran and hotels ac- 
commodated guests as usual. Turin, where 
I first stopped at that time, seemed even a 
little more gay than usual; coming there 
from Lyons was like coming from war to 
peace. But this train looked like war; and 
so, by little signs—such as the condition 
of the stations and the dinginess of all 
painted objects—did the country in general. 
I noticed, too, the shabbiness of the uni- 
forms in comparison with their fresh smart- 
ness a year before—a sure proof of hard 
SE rvice. 

As we slid into the Lombard plain it be- 

came chokingly hot. I grew weary, very 
weary, of standing. So, of course, did the 
Italians. But they made no special sign. 
In their sociable Latin fashion they had all 
got acquainted; to the very end they chat- 
tered like magpies and gesticulated like 
electric fans 

At the Milen Station I had further proof 
that Italy is at war. I could get no porter 
to assist me with my hand luggage, which 
is complicated by a heavy type writer. A 
flagman, just off duty, saw me toiling along 
loaded like a pack mt ile and offered, for the 
tip of a lira, to assist. When he dumped 
me on the sidewalk outside I found that the 
hotel omnibuses had been hauled off the 
run months before. It was useless for me 
to take a tramear, as I was new to the city 
and had not the slightest idea where my 
hotel lay. 

The rest of the first-class passengers, I 
found, had lined up on the curb with bag 
and baggage, and were struggling for the 
little one-horse cabs that occasionally 
loomed in sight round the corner. I joined 
the struggle. On account of my ignorance 
of the language, it was half an hour before 
I secured at last a free taxicab, and was 
whirled to that old-fashioned hotel where 
Verdi lived out the last twenty years of his 
life, and where, as a tablet shows, he died. 


The Beauties of Milan 


This hotel is famous for its cooking, 
which was why Verdi, gourmet as well as 
composer, lived there. But when, being 
by now very hungry, I asked for the dining 
room I found it was closed for the period 
of the war. “We simply couldn’t keep it 
going in view of the high prices and the 
scarcity of guests,” said the manager. 
** And we didn’t want to let down our stand- 
ards—our best cooks are all mobilized.” 

We sought a restaurant down the street, 
where, encountering an Italian friend, we 
were introduced to the great dish of the 
country —fresh figs and thin-sliced smoked 
ham. That sounds like a strange combina 
tion—but try it! If you cannot get fresh 
figs, melon does almost as well. 


MILAN, September Fifth. 

Industrially and commercially, this city 
is the heart of Italy; in fact, the practical, 
energetic Lombard, with that local pride 
which always marks the hustler, will tell 
you Milan is first among Italian cities, and 
the rest nowhere. 

**“A Milanese,” runs a modern Roman 
legend, “‘ was trading conundrums with a 
Ne apolits an. 4 

‘My first,’ said the Milenese, 
my second is M A; my whole is the 
of Italy.’ 

“*That’s easy,’ 
*‘Roma’— Rome. 

“*Not at all!’ 
*Milan!’” 

Center of a great industrial region, 
which manufactures nearly everything, 
and especially silks, it is tothe visitor the 
most pleasing industrial city in the world. 
Because it uses much electric power it is 
not sooty, like Pittsburgh or Lille; nor is 
it dour, like Manchester and Glasgow; nor 
matter-of-fact, like rs The architec- 
ture and the general plan have the quali- 
ties of lightness and gayety, expressed in 
brick and stone, which suggest Paris. The 
old wars that surged over the rich Lombard 
plain spared some of its antique monu- 
ments, which still dot the center of the city. 

Concerning the Cathedral, that preten- 
tious exhibition of stone lace, I need not 


‘is R O; 
capital 


said the Neapolitan; 


said the Milanese 
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write. It is one of the famous buildings of 
the world; if for no other reason, because 
architects differ so widely and bitterly con- 
cerning its merits. Two hundred yards 
from the Cathedral you arein a patch of 
the Middle Ages—an ‘old market piazza, sur- 
rounded by palaces. At the end of a main 
street rises the battlemented castle that 
used to defend the town. 

The thing, however, which distinguishes 
Milan in my esteem from all other cities I 
have ever seen is that singular institution, 
the Galleria Vittorio Emmanuele. 

Imagine, first, four city blocks of shops 
and business buildings surrounded by ar- 
cades. Now it stands to reason that 
th rough these four blocks run two streets, 
crossing each other, and each two blocks 
long. Imagine, then, that the sidewalks of 
these streets have been extended from curb 
to curb, covering the space usually devoted 
to wagon traffic. Imagine that from cor- 
nice to cornice of the four-story buildings 
all of equal height—run arched skylights 
of frosted glass, completely protecting the 
pavement from rain and sun. Imagine 
that over the center of the Greek 
formed by the skylights is a high 
also of frosted glass. There you have 
Galleria. 


cTOss 
dome, 
the 


The Cafés of the Galleria 


No wheeled traffic traverses it, but only 
pe ~destrians. It is cool in the most blister- 
ing summer weather; it is bone-dry in the 
spring and autumn rains. In spite of pre 
tentious ornaments and mural de« ‘orations 
it isnot beautiful. It has none of th e simple 
majesty of the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York, a conception quite similar. 
But that is comparing it to the absolute. 
At the risk of seeming a spread-eagle 
Yankee, I register my opinion that the best 
architecture produced in the United States 
during the past twenty-five years is the 
world’s high-water mark for the pe ae 

What brings you back to the Galleri: 
again and again is the human note. It 
surges life. Along its borders run the prin 
cipal cafés. No Latin eats or drinks in- 
doors if the weather permits; and one may, 
with comfort, sit in the Galleria during 
eight months of the year. So chairs and 
tables, almost always occupied, block half 
of the space from curb to curb. Between 
the cafés stand fashionable shops. The 
Corriéra della Sera, for power and reputa 
tion the leading newspaper of Italy, has its 
office in a corner under the dome. 

Sit down before one of the cafés at any 
hour between nine o’clock in the morning 
and midnight, and you behold a fascinating 
procession, which comprises every element 
in north Italian life, from peasants with 
gaudy headdresses to smart and always 
beautiful women of fashion. By habit, 
soon acquired, you come to make all your 
appointments for the Galleria. Here, 
rather than to his club, repairs the tired 
business man of Milan for his apéritif 
his chat before dinner. Alway 
sounds from wall to wall the musical 
bling hum of Italian conversation 

Now, because of the war, the 
has become doubly interesting 
in the variegated styles of Italian uniform 
give color to every group. A detachment 
home on leave, still stained with the mud 
and filth of the trenches, and still festooned 
with rusty packs, strolls past, looking at 
shops, cafés and pretty women with grate- 
ful, animated eyes. Groups of offi 
the correct military touch—your Italia 
likely to be a we ll-set- -up man and the 
form has attractive lines. 

Dining in the Galleria last night, my at- 
tention was called to a plump and pleasing 
woman of middle age who was eating spa- 
ghetti witn her knife and smacking her lips 
at every bite. The Queen of Sheba never 
wore more jewels; and inspection cor 
viaced me that they were real, not imita 
tion. Whenever she wielded her knife her 
many bracelets—all of gold, set wit! 
gems rattied like armor. 

““Munitions!”’ said my Italian frie 

“But from early in the war, mind you. Yh 
the beginnin g our government didn’t se 
the munitions situation clearly, any mor 
than the othe 7 governments, and festanae S 
tumbled into the laps of people who never 
had money be hy That was stopped long 
ago. 

Milan is in this war up to the neck.. She 
is working all the more earnestly in that 
she belonged to Austria only a generation 
ago and holds along memory of cid mis- 
rule. She has borne her share of the burden 

Continued on Page 73 
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DIAMOND T 


TRUCKS 


Note the massive strength of the DIAMOND T 


shown above. Every part is made to carry far 
more than the normal load. 


DIAMOND T construction withstands the 
strains and smashing blows that 


Factory efficiency has enabled us to turn out 
such a truck at a favorable price. 


Our business has become nation wide with 
very little selling effort. 





shorten the life of lighter trucks. 
The DIAMOND T has a vast reserve 


strength. Not one has ever worn out. 





Nor has this extra strength reduced 


Immediate 
Delivery on 
DIAMONDT 
Stock Chassis 


Greatly increased factory capacity now 
enables us to serve a few new dealers 
each month. Prompt shipments are 
being made on stock chassis. 





We invite correspondence from high 





operating efficiency. No truck will 
travel farther on gasoline, oil and tires. 


Our policy has always been to build the best 
truck that can be built. We are determined to 
keep the DIAMOND T in the lead in strength— 


durability—simplicity—efficiency. 


class dealers where we are not yet 
represented. 


Model J-5, One Ton, $1725 


Model J-4, One and One-Half 
Tons, $2200 


Model J-3, Two Tons, $2475 


Model L-B, Three and One-Half 
Tons, $3750 


Model R, Five Tons, $4600 
All Prices f. 0. b. Chicago 


Full specifications and illustrations will be sent on request. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY, *°123s%28th © 
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(Continued from Page 70 
of losses in this war of unprecedente 





ing. In Paris"no café orchestra has pe 
ormed since the war begar Ss 
spring it was a breach of good to 
play the piano in your own h 

Once, on my way down the an 





apartment house, I began humming 
A Frenchman who accompanied 








me a mild reb people who he 
would be offended, he said. Bu 


ules of the Galleria two excellent 
afternoon and evening, : 


lock the footway to listen anc 





All the eve ning voices singing u 
high Italian tenor float through the windows 
of our hotel. And over on the Carso, ons 
e best armies in the game, headed by the 
only field marshal who has held his job since 
beginning, Was hammering its Way across 
Monte San Gal 
I realize now that the Italy of the tour- 
ist, for the present, is dead. It was not so 


ar. Except in the war zone, every 














gallery was open, and every church crypt. 
The few people who had leisur 1 per- 
mission to travel roamed in h ugh 








the beauties of Italy, feeling 
e country all to themselves 


Your tourist 





e most exclus ve snob in exister e: he 
happiest when relieved from contact 
wit} own kind. 








Now Milan, though preéminent! 
trial, is yet a station of any art pilgrimage 
Italy. That most famous of all 
paintings, Leonardo da Vinci's 
is here, irremovably fixed in th 
an Monastery. 
md or ly to those 


i Venice. But the little re- 





















eries are seco 











fectory that holds the Last Supper is ble- 
locked; and the picture, I underst has 
been thoroughly protected with either sand- 
Da ir steel, galle ries are all closed to 
the pu and the priceless pieces, has 


taphael’s Nuptials of the Virgin, are gone 


and secret pli 





Threats From the Air 


Cathedral was its set 





ol iows, whic! reamed 
Q floors. The light of the 
( un and commonplace; 
ul s has been taken out 


and replaced by plain brown panes. Here 


{ there a spot of blue or gold does spla } 


the floor; it is cast by a piece of inferior mod- 









ern glass, not considers i worth saving. And 
sculptures—even to one whole altar 
are concealed by solid banks of sandbags. 
M ithina fairly easy aéroplane flight 
n the lines, is taking r »« es. 
ity has, in fact, been raided on« and 
other attempts have been frustrated or ly 
by the vigilance of the Italian fighting planes. 
FLORENCE, S« ptember Ninth. 
| have to take back a little of what 






t the Italy of the tourist. Flor- 
ence, the City of Beautiful Things, still 
ly open house for all who come 
this, however, she is unique 
ities. Her past is her main 
laving 


tence. By displaying what 
rt left behind them she gains 


her importance in the world 
| ] and 


} 


Close utterly her ga 





1 would destr« what 





ner main inaus 





war and the tourist flood is dammed, still 


nere are drippings 
A few woman students of art, untouch 
y the war, remain; toshut up the galleries 
would drive them away and give a final 
blow to the hotel and pension business, al- 
ready nearly ruined. It is hard for anyone 
with the love of beaut in his nature to 
pass by Florence; so Italian soldiers from 
other parts of the peninsula often find occa- 
sion to pass one day of their leaves here, 
thus bringing meager tips to custodians and 
a little revenue to the hotels. 
Then there are the copyists. Some of 
ire young men, and therefore mobi- 
lized; most, however, are ei 
rs who, finding long ) 
had technic, took to this way of earning a 
living. Were the old masters locked up, they 
would lose the only work the y can do. 

A year ago last spring I found that every- 
thing ws 
Shortly after that, Italy, which had 
been fighting only Austria, declared war on 


- d 






















us running as wide open as ever. 


hitherto 





Germany. Instantly the Germans work« 
| 








1 y hate against Italy 
And Italians in Florence began 
letters from hitherto esteemed German 
friends, telling what the aircraft of kultur 
was going to do to Florence. 


Lo receive 
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“Extra Value” Footwear 
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“Need No Breaking In.”’ 


Then, too, there is healthful 


non conduc tor ol heat and cold. 
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for men and women. 
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workmen all, it was not their fault 


his name and a cross-sect 
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HERE is something more than superiol 
style-individuality and distinctive refine 
ment in a pair of Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes. 


[here is a foot ease and comfort that will 
surprise, enthuse and satisfy you. 


BrA. ‘Reed 


Cushion Shoes 


For Men & Women 
The Original and Genuine Cushion Shoe 


EEC EPESTTOPUESU ON O's UEUEEEEED 





firmly on the resilient, velvety-like cushion insolk 
Shocks to your body are literally ‘absorbed 


heat, cold and dampness. For the insole is a perfe« 





] P. Smith Shoe ompany and John 


pany are pioneer makers of cushion 











made of first quality leather an 





Ww 
We have a dealer in every 







Sole Address either make 







J.P. SMITH SHOE CO., CHICAGO 
Makers of Men's Shoes 


JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO. 







Makers of Women's Shoes 
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Hi 


tisfaction re 
the amount 
is the true 
not the price 
i can buy 
can not get the long 
ind lasting style 

» Shoe, 


hees for 


irs; Freason- 


ie considered. 
dealer in 


the e€asol 


name and 


lhe 
hicage, { 


Florsheim Shoe Co. 
sae ae 


Monitor— 


| down. 





LEATHER BELT 

$-T-R-E-7-C-H-E-S 
Packed in a beautiful, ribbon 
tied gift a Live Leather 
Belt, made ef genuine leather, 
fitted with a rust-proof, roller 
bar buckle, makes a most 
able Chnstmas gift. 


box, 


accept 

Live Leather belts are Com 
fortable, Durable and Dressy. 

Your dealer probably has them in 
stock. If net, send $1.09 for belt illus 
trated. stating size and find out what 
real Belt Comfort means. 

Fully Guaranteed 
Send for illustrated booklet 


T he 


524 Broadway 


Live Leather Belt Co., Inc. 
New York 


reguiar intervals. 


| and Southern Europe in general. 


| resident in France or Italy, 








et Us Play 


»Sauta Claus 


T takes money 
to make a good 
Christmas—more this 
And 


expenses are 


year than ever. 
other 
also greater. Let us tell 
you how to fill this gap 
by making your spare 
hours pay. Write to 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘DEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


THE SATURDAY 


middlemen worm-holed one of their Medici- 
period chairs and worked it off on an 
American millionaire as a genuine antique! 

As a matter of fact, there exists a legiti- 
mate demand for re productions from mu- 
seums and from people who love the genuine 
enough to want the imitation. This trade is 
dead. One or two workshops are still mak- 
ing pieces, on order, for museums; and that 
is all. 

For a time, 


as hotel after hotel, shop 


| after shop, went into bankruptcy, war sui- 


cides were common. Sad among these 
cases was that of the Man Who Looked 
Like Roosevelt. The resemblance, they 


| say in Florence, was so startling that our 


Teddy, on his trip round the world, called 
on his double—he kept a book shop—and 
presented him with a signed photograph. 
With the horror of the war and the state of 
his business, he went mad. He tried to 


| drown himself in the Arno, and was pulled 


he tried to hang himself, and was cut 
His second attempt at drowning 
himself succeeded. 

Finally Florence, driven back on her 
own resources, found ways and means. A 
humble canning factory helped most of all 
to revive the prosperity for this home of 
art; for Tuscany, of which Florence is the 
metropolis, bursts with fertility, and these 
are the days when all perishable foods must 
be consumed or rendered imperishable. 

So Florence has taken a little heart, and 


out; 


| has settled down to the condition of an 


average Italian town, living on itself—not 
on the outside work 1. The cafés at night, 


| the avenues and squares in the cool of the 
| evening, have even a little touch of gayety. 


It is all native; for, though she keeps open 
house for the tourist, he comes but little. Of 
which I can give no better proof than this: 

Yesterday I visited San Marco, the con- 
vent first made famous by Fra Angelico, 
the Heavenly Painter, and afterward by 
Savonarola. It is still open for the fee of a 
lira at the door. Fra Angelico, as all the 
world knows, decorated with a sacred 
painting every cell of his fellow monks. 
Now in that cell which holds the painting 
of the Annunciation I brushed away a 
spider web, stretching from post to post of 
the door. 


FLORENCE, September Twelfth. 

I am, I profess, ordinarily quite indiffer- 
ent to what I eat, provided only that it 
comes in sufficient quantities and at fairly 
My friends and family 
say that I never know what I am eating. 
That period of my life is past. In this war 
world, I find, the matter of primitive food 


| occupies a good deal of my thought and 


attention. 

Breakfast, as we understand the meal, i 
an institution unknown in France, Italy 
Upon 
rising in the morning you have coffee, with 
a roll, and perhaps fruit or marmalade. 
Luncheon comes early, usually at twelve or 
half past; there the Continental makes a 
heavy meal. Americans and Englishmen, 
soon get the 
habit of the country and lose the taste for 


a heavy breakfast. 


EVENING POST 


Our coffee at Milan came with bread, but 
no butter. To make up for that we had a 
little pot of honey. On a saucer beside the 
cup was one tiny square of lump sugar. 
Really, the little thing would not have 
looked unduly large or loud if set in an art- 
jewelry ring. It mildly flavored the coffee. 

That very day we found a way to beat 
the game. Feeling indisposed in the hot 
weather toward dinner, we repaired to a 
café in the Galleria and ordered hot choco- 
late, with biscuits. The chocolate was 
sweetened in the pot; but the waiter, 
through some flaw in the system, brought, 
also, two little sealed wax-paper bags, each 
containing a mathematically measured 
teaspoonful of sugar. Glancing carefully 
about, lest the police should discover me in 
the act, I slipped the two little bags into 
my pocket; and so we 
for breakfast next morning. 

Thus every afternoon while we were in 
Milan we had hot chocolate, whether we 
wanted it or not, and held out the sugar. 
In Florence, however, the afternoon choco- 
late comes unsweetened. Our allowance of 
sugar with morning coffee is that same 
measured teaspoonful. 

Last night I heard a woman, who owns 
10uses, lands, motor cars and jewels, talk 
long and earnestly with her attorney over 
a purchase of sugar. She had been offered 
at private sale twenty-five kilos, or about 
fifty pounds. The question was, first, 
whether it had not been stolen—so great a 
quantity looked suspicious, she thought; 
and, second, whether she could legally have 
so large a quantity in her possession. 

This has been a red-letter day in my 
gastronomic history of the war. I have 
eaten white wheat bread for the first time 
in six months—and have done so legally. 
I went to tea at the villa of an American. 
Like most of the famous old Florentine 
villas, it was once half country residence 
and half farmhouse. The farm and the ap- 
paratus for working its products have come 
down intact through the ages. He makes 
his own wine on the place; he presses out 
his own olive oil; and every autumn his 
workmen thresh out his wheat with a flail 
and grind it in a primitive mill. 

Now the war law of Italy provides that 
a man may keep for his own use flour made 
from wheat grown, threshed and ground on 
his own place. Not for him the eighty per 
cent milling and the mixture with other 
grains! He may grind as he pleases. 
grinds it white. He has not enough for 
steady all-the-year consumption, but only 
for special occasions. At this moment I 
contain three genuine American beaten bis- 
cuits and two slices of lemon layer cake. 
Even after this excess, I found it hard to 
be a hypocrite and say that I had enough; 
but I felt as though I was wantonly wast- 
ing gold dust. 

Let me not imply that I am not getting 
enough to eat. Italy is taking care of the 
food supply, seeing that all get enough and 
that no one gets too much. I am merely 


pointing out that when a man is deprived | 


of his accustomed rations he realizes how 
much of a slave he is to his most primitive 
appetite, 


CUTTING UP THE MELONS 


(Continued from Page 11) 


no more starve a factory to enrich a few 
individuals and have it remain profitable 
than you can starve the earth and have it 
give forth bounteous harvests. 

But just as the factory will not be denied, 
so the human beings who are stockholders 
refuse to be held off. It is not within the 
bounds df human nature for stockholders 


| to remain content when their company is 


| making enormous earnings and paying 
them nothing. And so the stock dividend 
has arisen. It gives the stockholder some- 
thing without giving him any immediate 
cash. To manage a corporation so as to 
satisfy the equally exacting demands of the 
stockholders, of the best interests of the 
property itself and of the United States 
Treasury, will require, under the new tax 
laws, a degree of business agility and acu- 
men that is rare indeed. 

Perhaps the two hundred per cent stock 
dividend paid early this year by the Bethle- 











hem Steel Corporation roused more criti- 
cism and dispute than any other. This was 
in addition to a very large increase in cash 
dividends. But at about the same time, 
and shortly thereafter, the company began 
to borrow huge sums at very high rates of 
| interest, first by means of notes and then 


by a new issue of preferred stock. Why 
should this company have cut a melon at 
the very time it was forced to borrow? 

Charles M. Schwab is the 
genius and largest stockholder of Bethle- 
hem Steel. One of his closest advisers 
recently made the statement to me that 
neither Mr. Schwab nor his immediate as- 
sociates wanted to declare a stock dividend. 
But they had to increase the capital of the 
company in some fashion, because of the 
enormous increase in their business; and 
large stockholders outside the manz agement 
refused to give their consent to any increase 
that did not include a plum. This explana- 
tion is certainly plausible im view of Mr. 
Schwab’s previous refusal to listen to the 
suggestion of large outside stockholders 
in all probability the same ones—who in- 
sisted upon the company’s issuing ten 
shares of new stock for one old one when the 
old stock was selling in the market above 
five hundred dollars a share. Having re- 
fused this first request from brokerage in- 
terests to turn his company into a medium 
of stock speculation Schwab was probably 
in no position to refuse a second request 
and still retain their support. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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IVORY GARTER CO. Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans, U. 's. A. 
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For Your Soldier—A Merry Christmas! 


“Yo try to make uplor the leneliness of absence, to express love and pride— 
Aow many, many mothers and sweethearts and sisters and brothers and fathers are won dering 
what be do for their bev this CAristinas-tide! 


. 














N this page 


service, ¢ ach ( 


sensible, soldierly, 


are twenty-eigl 
} 


patriotic 


me carrying the 


it Christmas gifts, 
presents actually for 


sentiment of home, 









of love, and of Christmas-tide The illustrations 
show the very things that the soldiers themselves 
have been selecting in the greatest numbers from 
the many hundreds of items shown on our counter! 
90 So it 1s really a soldier’s own page 
Make l m tl I nd send us your order 
1. Your l the pa But we are { 
t take this entire responsibility and t 1 our Christ 
package direct to your soldier, free of delivery charges, and 
+ ; + "1% + * ©? 1 wnt) 
Ip just ‘ suc pape iwitha 
ed, white and on, and a ¢ T rd ¢ ] 
If t | kage to y« I ea I al 
\ l t 1 : veil 
e and addre ls ir personal card if you desir 


We will deliver to 


i American Camps by Christmas 
75e. Day, if y 


yu get in your order by December 15th 


ive made a 
in Paris London t ! f gifts, 1 
n df cal art thing hing . 
t pt rwarding l hi By ng y 
I ble a 101 f I 
makes it p I with 
N Chri 


Address all orders to 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
New York 





All-year-round Christmas joy! Send us a standing order, to be sent to your soldier once a week, every two 
weeks, or if you want only once a month. Isn't that a happy thought? Ask one of the boys at the front! 
NECESSITY KIT “ SMOKES” SWEETS 


I — k A $ \ $ 
1 Force k 


GOOD-CHEER BAG BOOKS 
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FIOW do you know 
it’s T, hanksgiving * ei 


YOone Nose knows” 


.By the appetizing fragrance of Turkey that fills the house. How 
appealing! What a perfect promise of the feast to come! The pure 
fragrance of a fine tobacco, likewise, is the perfect promise of a per- 
fect smoke—“Your Nose Knows.” 





Such a promise you have in 


Cfuxedo 


The Perfect Tobacco 








Its pure fragrance is the fragrance of Nature. Therich, ripe Burley leaves 
of which Tuxedo is blended are the sunshine tips of the best plants grown 
in the Blue Grass section of Old Kentucky. Their pure fragrance is 
Nature’s guarantee of excellence—“Your Nose Knows.” 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the GuamanTeeD = sans 
palm of your hand to bring out its full Swonev KR j 


— = —— « 


2 . 4 any Pm es : <= ——— 
aroma, Then smell it deep—its delicious, JGR... 
pure fragrance will convince you Trythis § AUXeG s 
test with any other tobacco and we will #§ To@&C. 0, 


let Tuxedo stand or fall on your judgment— 


** Your Nose Knows ’’ 
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S« ab was all the more reluctant to 
oper a stock dividend, because he real- 
ized Oo, at least, I lawyer stated 
Senate Finance Committee—that the 
ng stockholder ild be subject to 
taxes This lawyer argued that 
di ends shou not be taxed, | 
the vere of great public benefit 
seemingly curious view he explained by say- 
ing that a ck dividend transfers the un- 
dist 1 profits to the capital account 
and therefore prevents them from being 


paid out in cash dividends of unwholesome 











e. It keeps the profits fixed to the com- 
par he said, and so strengthens it and 
adas ft tsa ty to serve the public 

i we have to accept, with a 
gra t, this tale of the poigr ancy and 
I {f Mr. Schwab’s grief at handing 

I elf a pre nt of several hundred thou- 
sar hares of stock. Indeed > needs no 

i ela rate and rather far-fetched de- 
fense r years Mr. Schwab held a very 

ore ol the comp ’s prefe rred 

as far 
t } 
. Sat btn 
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the ? itting of the last few years. 
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cost t dividends,”” wrote one of the 

F é ‘ in the United States to a 
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Melon Cutting by Rights 

To t great an extent corporati 
ied t it me ns to enable their large SLOCK- 
} s to unload upon the public is a 
que n tnat innot be answered. Of 
course one cannot unload very high-priced 
hare because ney are ou of reach of 
peculat Oo n by splitt ng up the 
capit by means of a stock dividend the 
insiders are enabled to get out at a profit. 
Splitting up stock conceals the high price 
and |} a tendency it laok cheap. 
A st it ov “ bargain, and 
mM ] r rget t ) the company 
gave one share for ten the price was 500 

here are numerous cases where the mar- 
ke e of the sto after its dilution 

i e an effort of the insiders to 
get ind ere t ist aS Many cases 
where it would be only self-interest for the 
insider i hold fast. 

Melon cutting by means of rights is open 
to less criticism than stock divider In 
the case of rights stockholders at least pay 
in the par Value of the new sto« k; in the 
other it 1s give tot m as a present 


t Sup- 
pose a company decides to increase its capi- 
t seventy-five to 


a hundred million 
It will offer each stockholder the 


of buying at par one new sh 














stockholder receives a letter from the com- 
which acts as a certificate, tect ally 


vilege or right, 


shares of 


to enable him to buy 









W but if he owns only 
one share rns one Lt give 
him theo to buy onl) e-thirda 
ot a share K, : 

The rig ght and sold just like 
stock. Th ends, of course, upon 
how much the old stock sells in the market 


above the ¢ 


its par value. Ir 








to only one-third t ind 
But by selling the n who has 
two other ri ts 1 g tw more 
rights himself, the owner can then cash ir 
on his privilege. To figure the value of 


a ticklish job. Brokers mostly use 





*‘braic formula; and brokers are often 


weak on algebra. 
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tne I 1 never seem 
quite to fit the case lt of rights 
differs a trifle from near}; hers. Ther 
too, the market movements in both rights 
and stock have a way of upsetting all 
mathematics. The prices of rights and 
stock do not al logical accord 
The small ar «kholder, at 
| ch W pront 
ne new stock; 
it; to sell short at once and 
new shares when issued; to 
sell part ld wk and replace with 
part of t or to sell the rights. A 
few brokers who thir they understand 
these ghts s¢ und out, scalp and 
i trage ! m rignt to § b ind pbact 
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branches of industry orw h part cor 
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Thu ! one any longer expects n 
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road rldw not prevent three compat 
he Reading, the Burlington, and po 
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scale to be a national feature we must t 
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Pretty nearly everybody KI vs t t the 
greatest money factory in the world has 
been the group of companies that started 


out for themselves in 191 
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companies have to a supreme degree illus- 
trated the fact that sometimes one can eat 
his cake and have it too, and that the sum 


| of the parts exceeds the whole. 


Literally there seems to be no limit to 
the dividend possibilities of these concerns. 
Despite a formidable increase in competi- 
tion, and the death or retirement of many 
of the older men who built up the great 
original success, these Rockefeller units 
have declared cash and stock dividends to 
a total of about seven hundred million 
dollars since the Standard Oil Company 
was dissolved in 1911. Nearly half a 
billion dollars of this has been in cash. 

Whether this amazing fertility is due to 
the sound structure John D. Rockefeller 
and his associates erected, or whether it is 
due merely to the accidents of the war and 
the unexpected increase in the demand for 

gasoline, is not the purpose of this article 
fe » discuss. The remarkable feature is the 
way in which profits continue to grow, even 
after huge stock dividends have been de- 
clared, 

Now it is obvious that when a company 
gives new stock to its shareholders—that 
is, declares a stock dividend—it does not 
add a single cent to its property. But the 
Standard Oil companies seem able to keep 
on increasing their stock and likewise add- 
ing proportionately to the total cash divi- 
dends disbursed. 

It would be tiresc.ne to relate many in- 
stances of Standard Oil prolificness. The 
classic case is that of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. This corporation 
started its independent career with but 
one million dollars of stock, which was ob- 
viously too small in proportion to its profits, 
with the result that the stock actually sold 
at seven thousand dollars a share. Almost 
immediately this dangerous congestion of 
wealth was relieved by giving each owner 
of one share a present of twenty-nine new 
ones, upon which dividends as high as 
twenty dollars a year have since been paid. 
But even then the rush of profits to the 
head continued to be so serious that the 
diluted stock ran up this year to nearly 
a thousand dollars a share and the un- 
distributed surplus climbed up to about 
sixty million dollars. So the stockholders 
have been forced to save the company 
from again becoming perilously opulent by 
voting themselves another stock dividend, 
this time of only about three hundred per 
cent, 

The Ohio Oil Company, the South Penn 
Oil Company, the Prairie Oil and Gas Com- 
pany, and several others, have done nearly 
as well. One other concern, which has only 
five million dollars of stock, will surely be 
compelled to cut a melon soon, because it 
has a surplus of about forty million dollars 


| and its stock sells at more than eight hun- 


dred dollars a share. 


Melons Found Underground 


It is often said, in explanation of such 
productiveness, that the large dividends of 
oil and mining companies should not be 
considered dividends at all, but rather a 
using up of the capital itself. Oil, copper 
zinc, sulphur, and the other mineral prod- 
ucts, come from the bowels of the earth; 
and when they are used up there is no 
more to draw upon. They are not per- 
manent investments, like railroads or fac- 
tories. This is true, but only to a certain 
extent. Often the’so-called oil and mining 
companies are engaged in manufacturing 
to fully as great an extent. Often they add 
to their deposits of oil or other minerals as 
fast as any deposit is used up, thus always 
in reality keeping the capital intact. Then, 
too, many of them have paid such large 
dividends that the capital has been re- 
turned to the shareholders time and time 
again. Finally, many have deposits of ore 
that will last for generations. 

Sulphur production has been one of the 
most remunerative industries since the war 
began, and has attracted perhaps the least 
public attention. One concern, the Free- 
port Texas Company, ted about the 
time the war got under way, and most of 
the stock fell into the hands of a few 
well-known bankers in the city of New 
York. Very shortly the original investors, 
who had put in between one and two 
million dollars, were allowed to subscribe 
to one million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars of new stock at one hundred dollars a 
share when it was selling on the market at 
about four hundred dollars a share. Cash 
dividends as high as forty per cent were 
paid on the stock, and then, early this 
year, the stockholders received a present of 


star 
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fourteen and two-seventh shares of new 
stock for each share of old stock. The new 
stock is paying four dollars a year in divi- 
dends and sells for about forty-four dollars 
a share. This is doing pretty well for a 
beginner! 


Perhaps the most curious instance of | 
the 


colossal profits is that afforded by 
Union Sulphur Company, which was taken 
up by a Standard Oil man in the 
nineties. 


phur to last the world for centuries; but 
four different previous companies had tried 
to get the sulphur out and failed, and 

besides, a great many workmen had } 
killed by poisonous gases. Finally the 
ingenuity and ability to solve what seemed 
unconquerable problems enabled the Stand- 
ard Oil man to mine the sulphur, and for 


years he had the only supply in this coun- | 


try. But he kept the capital stock down 
to two hundred thousand dollars, and be- 
fore the war began the dividends were at 
the rate of one hundred per cent a month. 
What they have been since the war started 
the imagination hesitates to conceive. But 
there is no way of finding out, so closely 
held is the stock. It is known, however, 
that an offer of ten thousand dollars a share 
recently did not succeed in_bringing out a 
single share. 


The Burden of High Profits 


One of largest 
fattened is that of the Aluminum 
whose products are naturally in 
demand than ever before. From the United 
States Government alone it 
for a million aluminum flasks. Offers of 
from seven hundred to eight hundred dol- 
lars a share do not bring forth any stock, 
though the dividends are only ten per cent 
The explanation is not far to seek. The 
capital stock is twenty million dollars, but 
the company has put four times that 
amount back into its property from un- 
divided profits. Once before, in 1909, it 
paid a huge stock dividend, sixteen million 


the 


Trust, 


dollars, or five hundred per cent, and evi- | 
dently the owners are eagerly waiting for 


another. Like nearly all other “gold mines,” 
this one is owned by very few persons 
not more than two or three hundred. 

It is a rather gradual transition from 
what are generally considered the mining 
to the chemical industries. They are very 
closely related, and it might be more ac- 

curate tosay that the Aluminum C ompany 
of America, for example, is engaged in the 
chemical rather than in the mining industry. 
We are inclined to think of industrial chem- 
wd as something new in this country; but 
before the war began there were numerous 
strong and succe ssful concerns, whose earn- 
ings, however, have multiplied enormously 
in the last few years. Such are the General 
Chemical, Grasselli Chemical, Dow Chem- 
ical, Solvay Process, Semet Solvay and 
Union Carbide companies, whose regular 
dividends, extra dividends and stock divi- 
dends have forth in never-ending 
profusion. 

But naturally 


come 


the one concern in this 


general group of allied chemical industries | 


to benefit most extensively by the war has 
been the Du Pont Powde xr Company, which 
happened to be the largest manufacturer of 
explosives in the country. No concern has 
had a harder struggle to find ways of get- 
ting rid of its profits. Twice within a few 
years the old company has been split open, 
so to speak, in order to distribute profits by 
means of additional differently named stock 
and bond and the succession of 
regul: ur and extra cash dividends, along with 
an immense dividend in Anglo-French 
bonds, is a story too familiar to repeat. 
Owned for a century by one family, 
unparalleled creation of wealth in the last 
few years has been too muc h for the hereto- 
fore quiet-mouthed Du Ponts. They have 
quarreled among themselves, and fought 
for possession of a block of stock whose 
ownership was in doubt. 

The fact that this block of stock was 
sold for eight million dollars before the war 
and is now worth about sixty million dollars 
tells the story. 

Even without considering the United 
States Steel Corporation, which will still 
have hundreds of millions of profits after 
liberally increasing the cash dividend upon 
its ocean of what was once watered stock, 
and after paying the largest tax ever con- 
ceived of in the world’s history, it may be 
stated that the steel, metal, tool and ma- 
chinery trades form a group that has cashed 
in remarkably weil on account of the war. 
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Kt 
The World Will Find It, We Firml 
e Wor 1 in t, We Firmly 
HH] ° . 
Believe, In the Steam-Propelled Vehicle 
i} 
i| Last January we introduced the Doble-Detroit Today the Doble-Detroit is being manufact 
1} ; . 11: 1: ' 
i Steam Motors Car. It was exhibited at the larg: the new commodious plant of the Doble-Detroit St 
Motor Car Shows. Motors Co. By early Spring demonstrating ¢ 
| . . 
~ Its recognition was instantaneous—its endo be in the hands of distributors throughout the 
| ment almost universal and more extensive productions will be well und 
| ' Way. 
| In less than a month the Doble-Detroit Steam Cat 
had “arrived”’ as no other car has ever arrived. loday—more than a thousand Doble-Detroit 
} a he . . ihbuto ~ I | ad le constitu One ol the tl 
! The ten months that have passed since the intro tributors and dealer ane 
i! . . . Ost 1) ent | Sil OT ni Ol 1th 
duction of the Doble-Detroit have been months of nici: Mapa nig 5 aaa :} oo 
constructive development. motor car. field. 
Demonstrating cars have been built. They have Today the Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co, | 
been tested and proved. They have been exhibited in entered upon the herculean task of filling o1 
the larger cities of the country. $20,000,000 worth of Doble-Detroit cars act 
a ih I cted ite) } lobl dour , ( | 
| A new factory has been secured. The Sales orga tracted tor by | dea 
| ization has been perfected. Patent protection on the 
\ ( xclusive ieatures ol the Dobl -L troit has been up- A l ik ] hance— 
' lemented and amplified Pod I 
} 1 | ) 
i oda ( ( ra 
And today more firmly than ever we are con Detroit achievem dle 
vinced that the ultimate car is the steam car. of the onineinies involved the deve ment 
And just as firmly do we believe that the Dob Doble-Detroit St Car are recognized | 
| Detroit is the nearest approach to the ultimat hat States Patent 1] rie I IIs wet 
I has yet been achieved. protection that | orded th 
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small hands in his broad pudgy ones, hold- 
ing her off at arm’s length. “‘And don’t 
you look purty! Mighty nigh any woman 
looks cool and sweet when she’s got on 
white fixin’s, but when a girl like you puts 
‘em on—well, child, there ain’t no use 
talkin’, you shorely are a sight to cure sore 
eyes. And you git to favor your sweet 
mother more and more every day you live. 
I can’t pay you no higher compliment than 
that. Set down in that cheer yonder, where 
I kin look at you whilst we visit.” 

“I'd rather sit here by you, sir, 
sofa, if you don’t mind,” she said. 

“Suit yourself, honey.” 

She settled herself upon the sofa and he 
let his bulky frame down alongside her, 
taking one of her hands into his. Her free 
hand played with one of the big buttons on 
the front of her starched linen skirt and she 
looked, not at him, but at the shining disk 
of pearl, as he said: 

“Well, Emmy Lou, whut brings you 
"way out here to my house in the heat of 
the day?” 

She turned her face full upon him then 
and he saw the brooding in her eyes and 
gave her hand a sympathetic little squeeze. 

**Judge,”’ she told him, “‘you went to so 
much trouble on my account and Mildred’s 
when we were still minors that I hate to 
come now worrying you with my affairs. 
But somehow I felt that you were the one 
for me to turn to.” 

“Emmy Lou,” he said very gravely, 
“your father was one of the best men that 
ever lived and one of the best friends ever 
I had on this earth. And no dearer woman 
than your mother ever drawed the breath 
of life. It was a mighty proud day fur me 
and fur Lew Lake when he named us two 
as the guardians of his children, and it was 
a pleasure to both of us to help look to your 
interests after he was took from us. Why, 
when your mother went too, I’d’a’ liked the 
best in the world to have adopted you two 
children outright.”” He chuckled a soft 
little chuckle. ‘‘I reckin I would have made 
the effort, too, only it seemed like that old 
nigger woman of yours appeared to have 
prior rights in the matter, and knowin’ her 
disposition I we us kind of skeered to advance 
the suggestion.” 

“Tt was about Aunt Sharley that I came 
to see you to-day, Judge Priest.” 

“That so? I had a visit from her here 
the other day.” 

““What other day?” she asked, startled. 

**Oh, it must have been a matter of three 
weeks ago—fully. Shall I tell you whut she 
come to see me about? You'll laugh when 
you hear it. It tickled me right smartly at 
the time. She wanted to know what I 
knew about this here young Mr. Winslow 
yes, that was it. She said all the visible 
signs p’inted to a serious affair "twixt you 
two young people, and she said before it 
went any further she wanted to know ef he 
was the kind of a young man to be gittin’ 


on the 


| hisself engaged to a member of the Dabney 


family, and she wanted to know ef his folks 
were the real quality folks and not this here 
codfish aristocracy. That was the very 
term she used—‘ codfish aristocracy.’ Well, 
I was able to reasshore her. You see, honey, 
I'd took it on myself to do a little inquirin’ 
round about Mr. Winslow on my own 
responsibility—not that I wanted to be pry- 
not because I 


the young man ef I wasn't altogether satis- 
fied with the accounts I got of him, but be- 
cause I loved you and wanted to make sure 
in my own mind that Tom Dabney’s child 
wasn't makin’ the wrong choice. You un- 
derstand, don’t you? You see, ez fur back 
ez a month and a half ago, or mebbe even 
further back than that, | was kind of given 
to understand th at you and this young 

ian were gittin’ dee ply interested in each 
other ove 

“Why, how could you?” inquired Emmy 
Lou. “We weren't even engaged then. 
Who could have circulated such a report 
about us?” 

“The very first time I seen you two 
young folks walkin’ up Franklin Street to- 
gether you both were circulatin’ it,” he 
said, chuckling again. ‘You may not ’a’ 
knowed it, but you were. I may be gittin’ 
old, but my eyesight ain't entirely failed up 
on me yit—I could read the signs when I 
was still half a block away frum you. It 
was right after that that I started my own 
little private investigation. So you see I 
was qualified to reasshore Aunt Sharley. 
I told her all the available information on 
the subject proved the young gentleman in 
question was not only a mighty clever, up- 
standin’, manly young feller, but that where 
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he hailed from he belonged to the quality 
folks, which really was the p’int she seemed 
most anxious about. That’s whut I told 
her, and I was monstrous glad to be able 
to tell her. A stranger might have thought 
it was pure impudence on her part, but of 
course we both know, you and me, whut 
was in the back part of her old kinky head 
And when I'd got done tellin’ her she went 
down the street from here with her head 
throwed away back, singin’ till you could 
a’ heard her half a mile off, I reckin.”’ 

“I never guessed it. She never told me 
she’d been to see you. And you didn’t tell 
me, either, when you came the other night 
to wish me joy, Judge.” 

“T kind of figgered she wanted the mat 
ter treated confidential,’’ explained Judg« 
Priest. ‘‘So I respected whut I took to b« 
her wishes in the matter. But wasn’t it 
fur all the world jest like that old black 
woman?” 

“Yes, it was just like her,” agreed Emmy 
Lou, her face shadowed with deepening dis- 
tress. “‘ And because it was just like her and 
because I know now better t han ever before 
how much she really loves me, those things 
make it all the harder to tell you what I 
came here to tell you— make it all the harder 
for me to decide what I should do and to 
ask your advi- > before I do decide.” 

“Oh, I reckin it can’t be so serious ez 
all that,”” said Judge Priest comfortingly 
**Betwixt us we oughter be able to find a 
way out of the difficulty, whutever it is 
S’pose, honey, you start in at the beginnir 
and give me all the facts in the matter 
that’s worryin’ you.’ 

She started then and, 
broke several times, she kept on 

came to the end of her tragic little recital 
To Emmy Lou it was very tragic indeed 

“*So you see, Judge Priest, just how it is,”’ 
she stated at the conclusion. ‘“‘ From bot} 
sides I am catching the brunt of the whole 
thing. Aunt Sharley won’t budge an incl 
from the attitude she’s taken, and neit 
will Harvey budge an inch. He says 
must go; she tells me every day she 
go. This has been going on for a wee 
and I’m almost distracted. At what 
be the happiest time in a girl’s life I’m 
made terribly unhappy. Why, it 
my heart every time I look at her. 
how much we owe her—I kn ow I ca 
hope to repay her for all she has done 
me and my sister 

“But oh, Judge , 1 do want to be t! 
kind of wife to Harvey. All my lif 
mean to obey him and to look 
I don’t want to begin now by 
him—by going counter to his wishes 
I can understand his position too. To 
she’s just an unreasonable, meddleso 
officious, contrary old negro womar 
would insist on running the 
which he should be the head. She wou 
too. 

“It isn’t that he feels unkindly toward 
her—he’s too good and too generous for 
that. Why, it was Harvey who suggest o 
that wages should go on just the same after 
she leaves us— he has even offered to dou! I 
them if it will make her any better satisfied 
with the move. I’m sure, though, 
be the question of money that figures wit! 
her. She never tells anyone about her owr 
private affairs, but after all these years sh 
must have a nice little sum saved up. I 
can’t remember when she spent anything 
on herself—she was always so thri ~ 
money. At least she was careful about our 
expenditures, and of course she must have 
been about her own. So it can’t be that 
Harvey puts it down to plain stubborn 
He says after the first wrench of the 
separation is over she ought to be happier, 
when she’s taking things easy in her own 
little house, than she is now, trying to do all 
the work in our house. He says he wants 
several servants in our home—a butler, ar 
a maid to wait on me and Mildred, 
housemaid and a cook. He 
have them if we keep Aunt 
we can’t, either—she’d drive 
place. 
a week. 

“And whut does 
asked the Judge. 

“TI told you. Sometimes she 
won't go and sometimes she says she can’t 
go. But she won't tell why she can’t—just 
keeps on declaring up and down that she 
can't. She makes a different excuse or 
she gives a different reason every morning 
she seems to spend her nights thinking them 
up. Sometimes I think she is keeping some- 
thing back from me—that she isn’t telling 
me the real cause for her refusal to accept 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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the situation and make the best of it. You 
Know how secretive our colored people can 
be some : 


times. 


All the time, you mean,”” amended the 
2 Pe 
old man Northerners never seem to be 
able to git it through their a 
darky kin be loud-mouthed and close- 


yuthed at the sa 


heads that 
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boy 
more about me—n y habit 
my dislikes, my private 
private thoughts and all—than I know my 
elf. And 1 know jest egsactly ez much 
about his real self wht he thinks and 
whut he does behind my back—ez he wants 
me to know, no more and no less. I juage 
t much the same way W 
Sharley, and with all the rest 


it 
too. We understand how to li 
but that ain’t sayin’ we ur 
they live.”’ 
He looked steadfastly at his late ward. 
‘Honey, wher 


account you do owe 


t 





you come to cz 


a lot to that old nigger 














woman, don’t you?— you your sister 

th Mebbe you owe ever e than you 
think you do. There ain’t many left like 
her in this new generation of darkies that’s 
gr ed up—she belongs to a species that’s 
mighty nigh extinct, ez you might say. Us 
Southern people are powerf ¥Y given, some 
of us, to tellin’ whut we've done fur the 


have done a lot, I'll 
sometimes I think we’re prone 
to furgit some of the things they’ve done 

honey,” he added hastily, 


fur us. Hold on, 


plac race and we 


but 



















seeing that she was about to speak in her 
lefense I ain’t takin’ issue with you 
g 1 nor 3 man 
e fixin’ ton u've got 
our own lives t s jest sort of 
t ‘4 it | lerin’ an argu- 
mer ppo 10! 
st King straig! it’ he ne aske i 
que 
rell me one thing, Emmy Lou, jest to 
( osity and belore we y ur 
her \W n tr he t potner yrne aff 
at akin’ you unhappy. It seems like 
to 1 heared somewheres that you frst 
met t young man of yours whilst you and 





little Mildred 


nary nishin youre 


were off at Knollw 


ducations. Is that so or 


Yes, sir, that’s true,”’ she answered. 


7 1 see when we first went to Knollwood, 


‘ } ; Lo 3B 
were interested in the line 


His peopk 

















he assistant to the general manager 
en. I met him there And he—he was 
erested in me, I suppose, and afterward, 
when he had worked his way up and had 
been promoted to the superintendency, his 
mI bought our line in, too, and he 
duced them to transfer him here—I mean 
to say he was transferred here. So that’s 
how it all happened.” 

I see,” he said musingly. “You met 
him down there and he got interested 
interested’ was the word you used, wasn’t 
it, | and then after a spell when you 





had | here or 
rather 


so happened by a coincidence 


ere he followed you 


it jest 





that he was sent he ell, I don’t now 
ez I blame him—for being interested, I 
mear It strike me that wu a ) 
bein’ an enterprisin’ young man he’s also 
got excelient taste and fine discrin i 


He ought to 


whut with ce 


go quite a Ways in the world 
incidences 
- Ing 
The wl 


me Decame serious. 


imsical note died out of his voice. 


“Child,” he said gently, 








you say and whut’s even more rant 
whut would you do—ef I was to tell 1 
that ef it hadn’t a-been fur old Aunt Shar- 
ley this great thing that’s come into r 
life probably never would have come 
it? What ef I was to tell you that if it 


hadn’t a-been fur her you never would have 
knowed Mr. Harv Winslow in t 
place nd natchelly wouldn’t be engaged 
to ma im now?” 
“Why, Judge Priest, how could that be?” 
1aened t 











eyes DbetoKkened 


“Emmy Lou,” he 
* you whut I’m 
breakin’ a 
thing I ain’t much given to doir But this 
time I figger the circumstances justify me. 
Now listen: You remember, don’t you, 
that in the first year or two following after 
the time your mother left us, the estate wa 
sort of snarled up? Well, it was worse 
snarled up than you two children had any 


answered siowly, in 

about to tell y 

pledge, and that’s a 
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to wear whilst you was away and why you 
had ez much pin money to spend ez any 
other two girls there was because that old 
woman lived on less’n it would take, seem- 
in’ly, to keep a bird alive, savin’ every cent 
she could scrape up, and bringin’ it to 
me to be sent on to you ez part of your 


| allowance.” 


“But I don’t understand yet,” cried out 
Emmy Lou. “Why, Judge, Aunt Sharley 
just can write her own name. We had to 
print out the words in the letters we wrote 
her so that she could read them. I don’t 
understand how the poor good old ignorant 
soul could figure out where the money 
which paid for our schooling could be found 
when both you and Doctor Lake = 

“I’m comin’ to that part now,” he told 
her. ‘“‘Honey, you were right when you 
guessed that Aunt Sharley has been holdin’ 
somethin’ back frum you durin’ this past 
week; but she’s been tellin’ you the truth 
too—in a way of speakin’. She ain’t got 
any money saved up—or at least ef she’s 
got any at all it ain’t ez much ez you imag- 
ine. Whut she’s got laid by kin only repre- 
sent the savin’s of four or five years, noi of 
a whole lifetime. And when she said to you 
that she couldn’t leave you to go to live in 
that little house that your father left her in 
his will she wasn’t speakin’ a lie. She can’t 
go there to live because it ain’t hers—she 
don’t own it any more. Over five yéars ago 
she sold it outright, and she took the price 
she got fur it and to that price she added 
whut she’d saved up ez the fruits of a life- 
time of toil spent in your service and the 
service of your people before you, and that 
was the money~— her money, every cent of 
it—which paid fur your two years at col- 
lege. Now you know.” 

For a long half minute she stared at him, 
her facc whitening and the great tears be- 
ginning to run down her cheeks. They ran 
faster and faster. She gave a great sob end 
then she threw her arms about the old 
Judge’s neck and buried her face on his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, I never dreamed it! I never 
dreamed it! I never had a suspicion! And 
I’ve been so cruel to her, so heartless! Oh, 
Judge Priest, why did you and Doctor 
Lake ever let her do it? Why did you let 
her make that sacrifice?” 

He putted her shoulder gently. 

“Well, honey, we did try at first to dis- 
courage her from the notion, but we mighty 
soon seen it wasn’t any use to try, and a 
little later on, comin’ to think it over, we 
decided mebbe we didn’t want to try any 
more. There’re some impulses in this world 
too noble to be interfered with or hampered 
or thwarted, and some sacrifices so fine 
that none of us should try to spoil ’em by 
settin’ up ourselves and our own wills in the 
road. That's how I felt. That’s how Lew 
Lake felt. That’s how we both felt. And 
anyhow she kept p’intin’ out that she 
wouldn't never need that there little house, 
because so long ez she lived she’d have a 
home with you two girls. That’s whut she 
said, anyway.” 

“But why weren’t we allowed to know 
before now? Why didn’t we know— Mil- 
dred and I — ten days ago, so that she might 
have been spared the cruel thing I’ve done? 
Why didn’t she come out and tell us when 
we went to her and I told her she must get 
off the place? Why didn’t you tell me, 
Judge, before now—-why didn’t you give 
me a hint before now?” 

“Honey, I couldn’t. I was under a sol 
emn promise not to tell—a promise that 
I’ve jest now broken. On the whole I think 
I’m glad I did break it. Lemme see 
ef I kin remember in her own words whut 
she said to us? ‘Gen'l’mens,’ she says, 
‘dem chillens is of de quality an’ entitled to 
hoie up they haids wid de fines’ in de land 
I don’t want never to have dem demeaned 
by lettin’ dem know or by lettin’ ary other 
pusson know dat an old black nigger woman 
furnished de money to help mek fine 
young ladies of ’em. So long ez I live,’ she 
says, ‘dey ain’t never to heah it frum my 
lips an’ you must both gimme yore word 
dat dey don’t never heah it frum yourn. 
W'en I dies, an’ not befo’ den, dey may 
know de truth. De day dey lays me in de 
coffin you kin tell "em both de secret— but 
not befo’!’ she says 

“So you see, child, we were under a 
pledge, and till to-day I’ve kept that 
pledge. Nobody knows about the sale of 
that little piece of property except Aunt 
Sharley and Lew Lake and me and the man 
who bought it and the man who recorded 
the deed that Idrewup. Even the man who 
bought it never learned the real name of 
the previous owner, and the matter of the 
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recording was never made public. Whut’s 
the good of my bein’ the circuit judge of 
this district without I’ve influence 
enough with the county clerk to see that a 
small real-estate transaction kin be kept 
frum pryin’ eyes? So you see only five peo- 
ple knowed anything a-tall about that sale, 
and only three of them knowed the true 
facts, and now I’ve told you, and so that 
makes four that are sharin’ the secret. . . . 
Don’t carry on so, honey. ’Tain’t ez ef 
you’d done somethin’ that couldn’t be 
mended. You've got all your life to make 
it up to her. And besides, you were in 
ignorance until jest now. . . . Now, 
Emmy Lou, I ain’t goin’ to advise you 
but I certainly would like to hear frum 
your own lips whut you do aim to do.”’ 

She raised her head and through the brim- 
ming tears her eyes shone like twin stars 
“What am I going to do?” she echoed 
udge, you just said nobody knew except 
four of us. Well, everybody is going to 
know—everybody in this town is going t 
know, because I’m going to tell them. I'll 
be a prouder and a happier girl when they 
do know, all of them, than I’ve ever been in 
my whole life. And I wara you that neither 
you nor Aunt Sharley nor any other persor 
alive can keep me from telling them. I’m 
going to glory in telling the world the stor) 
of it.” 

“Lord bless your spunky littl 
honey, I ain’t goin’ to try to hender you 
frum tellin’,”’ said Judge Priest. “‘ Anyhow 
I expect to be kept busy durin’ the next 
few days keepin’ out of that old nigger 
woman’s way. So that’s the very 
first thing you aim to do?” 

“No, it isn’t, either,” 
catching the drift of his meaning. ati 
going to be the second thing I do. But the 
first thing I am going to do is to go straight 
back home as fast as I can walk and 
down on my knees before Aunt Sharley ar 
beg her forgiveness for being so unjust and 
so unkind.” 

“Oh, I reckin that won't hardly be nece 
said Judge Priest. “I kind of figger 
that ef you'll jest have a little cryin’ bee 
with her that'll answer every purpose. Jest 
put your young arms round her old neck 
and cry a spell with her. It’s been my ob- 
servation that, black or white, cryin’ to- 
gether seems to bring a heap of comfort to 
the members of your sex.” 

“I think perhaps I shall try that,’’ she 
agreed, smiling in spite of herself; and her 
smile was like sunshine in the midst of a 
shower. “I'll begin by kissing her right 
smack on the mouth—like this.”” And she 
kissed the Judge squarely on his 

“Judge Priest,’ she stated, ‘“‘this town 
is due for more than one surprise. Do you 
know who’s going to be the matron of 
honor at my wedding three weeks from 
now? I'll give you just one guess.” 

He glanced up at her quizzically. 

*““Whut do you s’pose the young man is 
goin’ to have to say about that?” he asked 

“If he doesn’t like it he can find some 
other girl to marry him,” she said 

“Oh, 1 kind of imagine he'll listen to rea 
especially comin’ frum you,” sa 
Judge Priest. “‘ He will ef he’s the kind 
young man that’s worthy to marr; 
Dabney’s daughter.” 


oot 
got 


“Ty 
J 


SOUL 


she 


Sary, 


son 


It is possible that the bride 
groom's kinspeople, coming down from the 
North for the wedding, were shocked to 
find a wizen, coal-black woman, who wa 
lame of one leg, not only taking part in the 
ceremony, filling a place next in importance 
to that of the contracting pair and the maid 
of honor, but apparently in active and un- 
disputed charge of the principal details 
However, being well-bred persons, they did 
not betray their astonishment by word, 
look or deed. Perhaps they figured it as 
one of the customs of the country that a 
old shrill-voiced negress, smelling of snuff 
and black silk, should play so prominent a 
role in the event itself and in the reception 
that followed. 

However, all that is ancient history now. 
What I have to add is a commingling of 
past local history and present local history. 
As I said at the outset, there were formerly 
an} mber of black children in our town 
who bore the names of white friends and 
white patrons, but to my knowledge there 
was never but one white child named for a 
black person. The child thus distinguished 
was a girl child, the first-born of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey Winslow. Her full name was 
Charlotte Helm Winslow, but nearly every- 
body called her Little Sharley. She is still 
called so, I believe, though growing now 
into quite a sizable young person. 


some of 
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Nash Trucks Have Demonstrated 
Their Quality In Service 





Designed and built by Nash engineers, the new One 
lon and Two lon Trucks are proving fitting truckmates for 
the world famous Nash Quad, formerly the Jeffery Quad. 


First the One Ton Truck was brought forth, a sturdy 
rear drive truck for light haulage. In the hands of users 
during the past six months, subjected to the hardest tests, 
this truck has proved efficient, reliable and economical. It 
has convincingly demonstrated its title to first rank in the 
One Ton class. 


Now the Nash Rear Drive Two Ton, the latest product 
to bear the Nash name, designed and built for heavier haul 
age, 1S fast gaining just as tine a reputation for sturdy worth. 


fo the experienced truck buyer the importance of such 
mechanical features as internal gear drive axle, the M&S 
locking differential, engine governor, electric lights and 
Starter incorporated in these trucks will be evident. 





Ihe further fact that bot! 


din one oft 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, 


f Pa ger Car a. I 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
1 e | Nash Quad 


MOTORS 


VALUE CARS AT VOLUME PRICES 
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Put your Motoring on a War 
Basis with the Franklin Car 


NOME people think they can 
S solve the thrift question by 
talking about it. The War situa- 
and real. Every 
man feels it is his duty to help 
the country, but he tells you 
what the Government ought to 
do instead of taking the first prac- 
tical step—meeting the plain facts 
in the things close at hand; things 
he buys and uses and pays to 
maintain. 


tion is actual 


Gasoline and rubber are prime 
necessities of War. Yet many a 
car owner who talks thrift 1s actu- 
ally ‘destroying Afty per cent more 
than his 
motoring should require. 


of these commodities 


War Time Activity Demands 
Economy in Motor Car 
Operation 


Ask the man who gets eight, 
ten or twelve miles to the gallon 
of gasoline and five or six thou- 
sand miles to the set of tires. He 
probably has the feeling—almost 
that he can do 
better with the Franklin, but it is 
easier to close his eyes to the facts 
and wonder whether the Franklin’s 
record for gasoline and tire saving 
is really and actually true. 


the conviction 


He does not smvestigate — he 
takes refuge in general doubt. 

Another way he has of side- 
stepping the issue is to argue that 
in these days it is better economy 
to hang on to his old car. He 
knows how wasteful it is to run, 
yet he overlooks the fact that the 
Franklin saving in gasoline, tires 
and oil would more than carry 
his svves/ment in a Franklin Car. 


Perhaps he says he will meet 
conditions by using his car less. 
He forgets that while the average 
car is standing idle its depreciation 
offsets any reduction in running 
expense he could make. 


He ought to see that it is true 
conservation for him to put his 
motoring on a War basis ow; 
clean up his old car proposition; 
take a fresh start and get an auto- 
mobile that actually fits conditions 
as they are soday. 


War time thrift and economy 
are possible to every motorist 
without reducing his mileage or 
curtailing the use of his car. War 
time activity makes this fact of 
vital interest. ‘Thousands of men 
are finding increased demands 
upon their time and moie work 
for their automobile. 


Franklin Holds World’s 
Records for Thrift and 
Efficiency 


The Thrift and Efficiency 
Standards of the Franklin Car are 
matters of public record. 


On May Ist, 1914, 94 Franklin 
Cars in all parts of the country 
averaged 32.8 miles to the gallon 
of gasoline. 

On May Ist, 1915, 137 Franklin 
Cars averaged 32.1 miles to the 
gallon. 

On July 13th, 1917, 179 Franklin 
Cars established the remarkable 
average of 40.3 miles to the single 
gallon of gasoline. 


Ali records under Standard Eth- 
ciency Test Rules. 


In the Yale University Fuel 
Economy Test, Professor Lockwood 
and Arthur B. Brownc, M. E. es- 
tablished the fact that the Franklin 
Car uses /ess gasoline per mile than 
any other car with six or more 
cylinders. 

On November 17th, 1915, a 
Franklin Car covered 1046 miles 
on a single gallon of oil—a run 
from New York to Chicago. 


Right Now Is the Time for All 
Motorists to Investigate 
the Franklin 


Franklin Economy and Effi- 
ciency as demonstrated by these 
records of low gasoline consump- 
tion, continue throughout the car. 
Franklin owners’ individual sve 
mileage reports, for instance, over 
a period of five years, give a 
national average of 10,203 miles 
to the set. 

The value of the Franklin Car as 
an investmentisclearly shown every 
time you find a used Franklin for 
sale. It brings a 20% higher 
price than any other fine car 
in proportion to- its first cost 
and the use it had. The time is 
close at hand when the motorist 
must choose between a restricted 
use of his car and meeting condi- 
tions in a constructive way with 
the economical Franklin. 


Touring Car 2280 Ibs. $2050. 
Cabriolet . . . « « « 2485 Ibs. 2850. 
7 0 wn Ca ? . 


Runabout . 


2610 Ibs. 3260, 
2160 lbs. 2000, 
2610 Ibs. 2950. 


2620 Ibs. 3200, 


oedan . 


Limousine . 


Four-passenger Roadster . 2280 Ibs. 2050. 


2575 lbs. 2900) 


Brougham . 


All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Continued from Page 20 


Substitute 


for a complete sympathy and 
understanding, the freedom to give Jason 
unreservedly whatever he, Elijah, had. 
xr 

returned quietly to his seat 
The perturbed individual with 
darkly flushed countenance had fled, 
about with an 
eo +h and challenge. Futhey had 
austed the home paper. It was 
. and the men sat listlessly in their 
formal garb 

From dow . the masculine row a satisfied 
voice declared: “I got to go North to-night. 
The firm telegraphed for me. Intend to 
shift our equipment and make percussion 
caps. Don’t think I'll get back.” 

‘My wife’s made sixty sweaters,” an- 
other said out of the silence that followed. 
and knit,” Futhey mur- 


LIJAH 


the 


leaving Mr. Zopher to gaze 
air « f trit 





‘Purl 
mured 
‘I see they have no sleeves to them now,” 
i third volunteered 
The y te ll me,” an acidulous 
that men have took it up. 
comments mingled with perfunc- 
tory |. Futhey proceeded with an ac- 
count of the amazing impudence of a 
hambermaid at Lake Widdershaw. “Told 
she had used the towel to clean her 
Mrs. Futhey ‘No such thing; 
that towel was just as you see it!” The girl 
got real hysterical. I spoke to Mr. Eckles, 
t proprietor, and he said: ‘Mr. Futhey, 
you are among the most esteemed guests 


three 


voice 


1a de 


Bi 








( 
m'wife 


said 


shoes 


my hotel; +. is will be followed up.’” 

Suddenly atever facile pleasure Elijah 
had first experienced South in winter van- 

hed. The entire inn—-with its uneasy, 


and flood of complacently chatter- 
the shrill, pallid children, the 
acrimonious or stony games of bridge and 
fatuous golfing pretensions—filled J. Elijah 
Mimm with an overwhelming distaste. 


1die mer 


ng women, 


With his family a part of this it was useless 
for him to remain. He had an impulse to 
wire Dave Bishoff to summon him home; 


to give up, lose himself again, finally, in the 
understood. This might do for old 
ke Futhey; but he, Elijah, hadn't 
reached a point where he was content to 
through the weeks gabbing about “ it- 
ting or harassing overburdened ch amber- 
ds. If this was what retirement meant 
at his desk 
knew, intended to go to France 
— interest of their new leather 
rfacing; and it would be just as well for 
him to be in the office. A nostalgia for the 
rid of business filled him with a renewed 
Here he was nothing, the obscure 











nea aie 


Dave, he 








of a little highly ornamental 

but in the city he was a figure of 

ir ance; men of standing sought and 
deferred to his opinions; his employees 








greeted him with alert civility 

At his desk in the morning waited the ad- 
venture of the mail—challenges offered; 
smoothly worded prospects hiding traps 
that necessitated eternal vigilance; big op- 
portunities, chances, for instant dec ision; 
the sharp pressing of buttons and rattling 
of telegrams. There were conferences; 


great formal dinners in distant cities; tours 
of view into immense, unbridled regions 
of forest with tons of bark at the ends of 
tracks laid precariously into the hearts of 
profound and removed valleys; or sleek 
shifting acres of cattle on illimitable plains. 
His lips tightened as he recalled a particular 
competition with a rival firm that, coming 
South, he had ignored. Before the magni- 
tude of a deal involving thousands of dol- 
lars, the industry of an entire section of the 
fight with established, relentless 
tal, the thought of golf moved him to 
tempt 
Why, this place here, and most of the 
people in it, were light, light. No good. 
Then he had a swift vision of Jason forcing 


ntry, a 


cou 
} 





hi tor from under the wheels of destruc- 
tion. A manhood, virility, had leaped like 
a flash of lightning from the boy’s mask 





) and self-gratification. And 
Eleanor—twenty-two, just Mel’s age when 
the latter married. Mel herself, warmly 
feminine, blundering, gold-hearted! To re- 
turn to the office now, leave them, had the 


indolence 


aspect of a desertion. He had said, coming 
here, that they’d go home together. His 

ve for them all flooded back, cleansed of 
petty suspicions, injured pride, self. 


He rose in the pressure of a necessity to 
them at once, to gather them again in 
the concord, the rightness, symbolized for 


set 
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him by the word “ home They were 





where to be found on that floor, but on a 
small errand above he was surprised to 
see all three gathered in Melina’s room 
Eleanor stood defiar tly alone, Jason was 
lounging on th e back of a chair, and Mel 


was seated with ti 


‘Eleanor ar nd 


ghtly clasped hands 
Jason have had a few 


words,” she explained. 
“T've Sal d all I’m going to,” Jason re- 
marked. “‘Now you have heard what the 
men think of him you can do as you like ‘ 
“What men?” Eleanor demanded dis- ; 5 
dainfully. ‘‘Drew Fisher and his lot? If 


you su} pose the 
with me you’re 
are nothing t 


weight 


You E 


fel gi 


r opinion has any 
illier than I thought. 
anyhow, in 





a i , 
of habits that worry mother nearly to 
death.” 
‘Well, you've been told,” Jason re- 
torted in a superior manner. “I'd just hate 








to have r of mine married to that 
squash the fellow asked Mackin- 
tosh whether it was true that you were a 


‘million-dollar omg 
‘I don’t beli 


eve Eleanor de clared 
“They are simply jealous of Barton’s pos 
tion in New York. Their wives make al! 





this talk because he won't pay any atten- 


tion to them.” 

“You've been told,” the oracular Jason 
repeated. 

‘What’s the difficulty, Jason?” his 


oe r - manded | i 





re. 


ince Se ris 


these chilly evenings 


» just kicked about Eleanor’s play- : ' ' 
ing ded. with this Crane Everybody round the hearth—the logs in merry blaze 
10V F ’s aft hought ught | } | 
knows what he’s after. I thought I ough the shadows dancing fitfully about the room! 
to give her what advice I could 
“You should have come to me with it,” Come, friends, tis time to let our grateful 
Elijah responded. ‘But I had reached the ' 
same conclusion You are right in looking incens«t , 
ut fo our sis sb + sal ¢ q ¥ 
out f Fyn ister. Re The grateful incense of my ROBERT 
Since you have heard so much of me, : a 
Eleanor said, dangerously calm, “it may be BURNS! His fragrant mildness soothes 
‘ 1] for 1 al ‘ 
as W LOTT i ul Jasor Just t ¢ " - 
as well to inform you about Jason. J n yet the ripe Havana in his filler keeps 


what do you think of his sitting out in the 








motor half the night with a waitress?”’ him zesttul, t 
All the unformulated doubts Elijah had «4 B .* 1 ; } 

, .< . ? ) | y rT | | » 
had with regard to the girl in charge of 200 n ws my m o ind ne re 
their table centered in the conviction that pects them Nev vs he twit me with 
Eleanor had uncovered a dangerous fact “ry , | P k 
Jason’s countenance slowly turned red, his fO1E YON w mT 600 cA SMOKING 

“atures were draw I a hi animos < 
mag ere di _ into a anim So her ¢ ROBERT BURNS—the 
y a gave a cistressed gasp . . 

“You are el so superior to a perfectly Mi the (s i cilyal with the capa 
nice girl who has had some bad luck that | : ; i Ip ld 

~~ t\ I nasi grow 1 
guess I'll leave,” the boy flung out. “Her g! iships that gro — 
| . 1 ’ 1} ' 
father was a landed gentleman —and that’s gracefully a 
- + + + + 

more than you can say, Eleanor Mimm 
She’s got an edge on our money grabber | ) , ] iS 
She's got an edge on our money grabb What makes ROBERT BURNS a fa 
Om i 

Elijah listened without anger or resent- vorite with n who p tice moderation 
xent to this expositio s ren ; 
me is expe n of his children by I'wo fact unit: the d/end and rhe 


themselves 
Their concern, he 
something of which he wast 


saw again, was with ‘ 


otally oblivious 





But he was mainly engaged in an endeavor ROBI BURNS’ Havana filler gives 
to gras p the essentials of the involved prob him fir flavor. Our own special curing 
le ‘m before him. . 

‘De n't be foolisk Jason,”” he told prive Havana rare mild ness. | le neu 
the boy. ‘Anyone may have temporary tral Sumatra wrapper Ae/ps that mildness. 
reverses, and a girl should be praised for , 
honestly making her own way At the Thus « xp! his balanced leaf the 
proper time for you to marry I'd be only n Ctr i] tandard t today, 
too glad to have a practical daughter-in- 

; , . > > | 
law. And, from what I’ve seen of Annie, good Robert Burn i bett WIS¢ t 
she’s a bright, forward-looking girl. I have sel oution cigar than ever 


no doubt she could aed you, 
to thin k of y ur allowing it 
“IT can work,”’ Jason interrupted 
“Show me,”’ "Elijah responded. 
The other muttered a period concerning 


but I hate 





the admitted benefit to be derived from the R that I 
constant presence of an inspiration ROBERT BURN 

‘If you don’t object,” Eleanor said in a 
dignified manner, “‘I shall go to my room “ : t 

**T hope you will come out of it in a more | } i 
Christian mind,”” Melina told her. The girl i T~ | 
moved swiftly into the corridor, followed +s 
after a momentary and silent pause by \ 
Jason. - S natn 

xIv 
ILLWORTH seems to worry ‘em,’ 


Elijah observed shortly. 

‘Do you think there’s anything in what 
tleanor said—about Jason and that wait 
Mel demanded anxiously. 

‘Bound to be,” he responded 
girl looking out for Number One, ar 
Jason seems to be It.”’ 

“She's a sharp, unscrupulous thing!”’ his 
wife declared. ‘I'll see that she leaves at . 
once. I declare, I don’t know what’s come GENERAI 
over the children! Why, Elijah, I never W 
acted this way when I was a girl; Iam 





ur 


“Smart 





and 
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certain you were never like Jason 
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avorite 


Remington : get it. 


But if this is all you do you omit an 


as it is to obtain your favorite 
of shell. 
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Hercules Smokeless Shotgun 
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HERCULES 


Smokeless Shotgun 


POWDERS 


Vhen you buy loaded shotgun shells 
You ask for your 
make and see to it that you 


nportant detail. You overlook the 


iatter of powder. 


Ca It is just as easy to obtain a powder! 
i te j 
| 


ith which you are familiar, a powder 
1 which you have full confidence, 
make 
You ask for the powder by 
ume just as you ask for the shell. 
Pow- 
Infallible and ‘*E.C.’’, may be 
in the standard makes of 
1ells given at the left. The shell you 
oot isamong them. You can obtain 
Hercules powder in that shell by 


asking for it when you buy. 

On the top wad of every shell, and 
on the side of the box in which the 
shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell 


Look for the name when 
See that it is either Infal- 
A, 


powde rs are 


of high quality and 
light rec 
Write for 


describes 


hese 


quality. They give 
gh velocity. 


which 


en patterns, and h 


a free booklet 


them fully. 


jj HERCULES POWDER CO. 
1029 Market Street 


& Wilmington Delaware 
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Be Well Dressed, Warmer and More Comfortable 


SUMMIT 


If yi 
are out 
dress 
The 


Summit 


It’s out of the ordinary 


it’s comfe 
College 
doors in 
better 

fur coat. 


Get one at your dealer’s 


We 
COK 


Men, 


Wear a 


Sheeplined 
Overcoat 


drive an automobile, or 
the open, you want to 
rm and well this winter. 
it for you to buy the 
Sheeplined Overcoat. 


yu 
in 


is 


it has style 

Automobilists, 
man who is out- 
Wears 


ordinary 


wtable. Doctors, 
and every 
the cold needs this coat. 
than the 





costs less 





Illustrated style hook on request 
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| took a chair opposite. 


|| release. 


| sible girl,” 


“We didn’t have a chance,” he ex- 
| Patned; ““we didn’t have the price. I'd 
| caught some powerful good beatings before 
I was Jason’s age, too. I don’t remember 
dusting him once.” 

““Ma had a handy slap,” 
marked absently. 

“* Well, we're in this,” 
we must get out best we can. 
to blame — 

“T have given them everything they 
could ask for,” she protested. 

*So you have,” he responded dryly; 
“‘and I kept handing it right over for you 
to do the mischief with. Christmas, I’m 
tired! I’ve got to get off this confounded 
starch.” 

In his flowing nightshirt, with a red 
cotton tracery on the neck and cuffs, he 
stopped at his wife’s door. 

“T’ve been thinking a lot about old times 
lately, Mel,” he told her; “with you and 
me young, and the children babies. Maybe 
it’s because it’s a good spell ago and I have 
forgotten the worries, but anyhow it 
appears to me we were better fixed then 
than now. Do you remember how we'd 
have boiled leg of lamb and drawn butter 
every Sunday dinner? That was when we 
were living on McCandless Street. After 


Melina re- 


he proceeded, “‘and 
We are both 


‘dinner I'd go to sleep in the parlor with a 


piece of newspaper over my face, and, 
later, cut the grass in front, or shovel off the 
pavement if it was winter. Do you mind 
the widow it was Mrs. Biswanger—why, I 
haven’t thought of her name for years—who 
kept the cigar stand on the corner?” 

“Elijah Mimm, your head’s turned,” 
Melina exclaimed vigorously, “bringing 
back all those years when we were poor as 
poor! I don’t want to hear about them. 
When I remember how we had to man 
it makes me dizzy. Sometimes I think 
haven’t any proper pride.” 

He went reluctantly back to his bed, 
envy of that young Mr. and Mrs. 
who had had “ tomanage 
insistent nuisance of drums from the 
room below. 

The following morning was _ in- 
cident except for the facts that Jason had 
had breakfast before him—an incredibly 
early hour for that indolent youth—and 
that, in the absence of Annie, the girl at the 
next tables volunteered to wait on Elijah 
at lunch. 

He was alone, but that was a common 
occurrence; Mel and Eleanor often failed 
to appear before two, and Jason might be 
at Sandholm. Yet, when at dinner the 
waitress was still absent and Jason stayed 
away, Elijah was secretly worried. He said 
nothing, however, momentarily expecting 
to see his son, and hear the obvious reason 
for Annie’s substitute; while Melina and 
Eleanor were evidently in the midst of a 
dissension in which dinner made a tempo- 
rary, silent truce. 

Later he was summoned from the main 
assemblage by a bell boy with the informa- 
tion that someone wished to see him out- 
side. At the portico’s edge he found Annie, 
with a flowered hat securely tied by a veil 
under her chin. She had on, too, white 
gloves. 

“Mr. Mimm,” she said, without delay, 
Jason and I have just been married.’ 

In spite of an catinaiien preparation for 
this information he was conscious of a 
sharp disappointment, a feeling that Jason, 
blundering inexcusably, he ad betrayed not 
only himself but his mother’s affection and 
his, Elijah’s, long efforts. 

*“*Where is he?”’ ne demanded, forcing 
his voice into an ordinary conversational 
tone. 

“That’s what I came to explain,” the 
girl replied. “‘We went away to—to a 
town, in his car, without much money, and 
coming back he was arrested for pmere a 
We couldn’t pay the fine, the constable 
would not let Jason off, and so I came to 
ask you to free him.” 

“Sit down,” Elijah 


ge, 
ou 


his 
Mimm 
” intensified by the 
ball- 


” 


told her, and he 
“Jason's held up 
already, and you came back to me for his 
You are his wife?”’ 

“Yes,” she repeated defiantly. 

“TI always thought you were a right sen- 
he continued; “you have a head 
better than most men. Women are unac- 


| countab le.” 


She reg 
frown. 
“I mean,” he explained, “‘that I am sur- 
prised to see an able girl such a fool as to 
marry Jason. Of course, there’s the money, 
he admitted; “Jason will have quite a 
lot . . . in the future. A man can’t cut off 
his only son as they do on the stage. But for 


rarded him with a questioning 
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a while Jason’s wife will have no sinecure. 
Personally I think th€ boy might be better 
off with a practical woman than he has 
been with a full pocket. Anyhow, we'll see; 
but it will be a little hard on you now, when 
you are young and like pretty things.” 

“Aren’t you going to give Jason any- 
thing?’’ she demanded. ‘“‘ Are you going to 
let him stay in that horrible lockup?” 

““No indeed!” Elijah responded. “‘I am 
going to give you the amount to take him 
right out. I'll pay your way North, too, 
whenever you think best. I presume you'll 
want to find something to do.” 

“I should say not!” she retorted vigor- 
ously. “If necessary Jason can get good 
money in a garage.” 

“I hate to discourage you,” he 
ceeded evenly, “‘but have you ever seen 
him do any work on his motor? I have 
known him to pay forty-five dollars for a 
repair car on the road rather than change 
a wheel. Mind, I don’t say he won’t come 
to it—I’ve seen good stuff in him myself 
but it will be a matter of years for Jason to 
grasp actualities. It'll be a long time before 
he can take you to anything but the mov- 
ing pictures. I said you were foolis sh, yet 
I don’t know but I admire your grit. 

“Won't you do anything for him 
she repe sated with a swift sc rutiny. 

“*T was just talking to Jason about that; 
yesterday, I think it was,” he told her. 

‘And I am willing to do what I said then, 
give him an allowance . . . of five dollars 
a week,” 

Now she studied him frankly with nar- 
rowed eyes and an inscrutable expression. 
“I never did like very young men,’ 
said unexpectedly; ‘“‘that is, until 
The perfunctory, qualifying phrase easily 
expired. “‘I suppose,”’ she continued, “that 
you think you understand me, that I am 
simply after your money, and, with luck, 
you might choke me off. If it were just 
that, if I were only the cheap sort, you'd 
lose right here; for then I wouldn't be able 
to see anything unusual about you. I'd 
take a chance, and most probably get away 
with a comfortable sum. 

“But I am not like that, and I can see 
that you are not an ordinary man. I hi 
no intention of living on five dollars and 
what Jason can make. And I have stopped 
working. I’m tired of it; it’s really too 
stupid for a woman with brains. I am 
going to have a house and good clothes and 
a motor; and I'll get them—what’s more, 
keep them—for I am willing to pay in 
respectability. I'll pay splendidly as a 
wife,”’ she declared. 

She stopped, fell into silent consideration. 
Elijah gazed admiringly at her alert poise, 
her air of keen capability. “If I had seen 
you at first,” she continued, “talked to 
you, I wouldn’t have wasted time with 
Jason. Even with him alone I was a little 
doubtful; but, Mr. Mimm, he isn't just a 
commonplace waster, either. Jason has 
oe of yourself. And I don’t see 
how I came to tell you the silly lie I did. 
We're not married. We were arrested going, 
-_ ane ack.” 

Elijah said thoughtfully, after a moment, 
“The train North’s due inside an hour.” 

‘I’ve spent practically all I had made on 
these clothes.” 

J. Elijah Mimm promptly produced a 
worn, black seal card case, bearing the 
advertisement, in half-obliterated gold 
letters, of an insurance company, and 
counted out an adequate sum. “That will 
take you to New York,” he said, tending it 
to her. She accepted the money silently, 
in an air of polite suspension. Elijah re- 
turned his card case; and still fumbling ina 
pocket, he moved over to a high window 
ledge shining with light from the pool room 
within. 

He came back shortly with a narrow, 
pinkish strip of paper. 

“Tt’s still wet,”” he warned her. 

She fluttered the check in the darkness; 
then, without attempting to scrutinize its 
face, folded it and put it away with the 
currency. 

“Thank you.” She smiled slightly. “I 
believe I'll ride to the station in the inn 
automobile. Oh, yes, Jason’s at a place 
called Gale’s Bluff. it’s about twelve miles 
on the railroad. The telephone’s down.” 

He heard the exhaust of the north-bound 
train from the office. Elijah proceeded to 
the desk, where he engaged the attention 
of the suave proprietor of the inn. “I’ve 
had word that my son has been stopped for 
speeding at Gale’s Bluff,” he remarked. 
“I'd be obliged if you would send ov er for 
him. Communication’s interrupted.” 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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It doesn’t matter whether you are this side of twenty or beyond 
fifty, you can make money as a representative of this Company. 
If you want a spare-time opportunity, our proposition offers you 
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The men on this page, and hun- 
dreds like them, have made good 
with us. Why not you too? 
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Continued from Page 90 

In spite of the even course of the conver- 
sation with the waitress, the surprisingly 
fortunate outcome of Jason’s escapa le, 
: naken by the whole occurrence. 
He sought a chair, an unlighted ci 








loosely held in a supine hand, oblivious of 


the movement and voices about him. The 


rirl was right—-a different kind, tempting 





ason’s youth, would have involved them 


n long-drawn-out ignominy. The thing 
might easily occur next mont} With 
Jasor his present temper, living in suc 





places as the Conifer Arms, secretly as- 








isted by his mother, as Elijah knew he 
must eventually be, there was no security 
for his conduct. The boy would fall into 
more serious error 

Jason would be at the inn within the 
hour. Trouble would immediately follow, 
J. Elijah Mimm recognized i he must 
be prepared to control the situation—it 
would be then or I } i 





purpose. | He rehearsed or 














of Jason’s disal ties 
practical life was appar 
Elijah realized again the _ Ww, 
of a mere withholding of mone; He 
mechanically shifted the cigar to his mout! 
lug | har nt s pockets. There 

he came it ntact witha letter. It was the 
latest communication from Dave Bishoff, 
with details of his intended trip to France, 
his purpose with an American firm banking 
in Pa nd maintaining an ambu f 
service on the Front France . ambu- 
lance Jason completely dominating s 
m¢ rata crucial moment 

Ele passed hrough the lengt! 

Sse ge with B on ( r Her 
was elevated, and her eye fixed straight 
ahead, dang 1 t ht Mel came up 
t where he was sitting and stopped. 
Elijah had determined to avoid, if possible, 
speaking to her of Jason’s final episode 

th the waitress, and he hoped she w ld 
move away before the boy came orming 
ir Melina did depart, in the pursuit of 
opriage Jason entered soon after, but he 
was coldly contained. Elijah thought that 
ne Do} seemed noticeab!] ] 


He rose and motioning h 
eeded up to his room, where he car 
\ losed the door to the bathroom. 


Where is she?” Jason abruptly de- 








manded beillgerently 
On her way North.” 

The other’s face grew paler and strained 
“What lies and threats, yes, and money, 
did that cost? I was afraid if Annie met 
yo yu’d try something crooked. I didn’t 


r to come, but there was no other 


tnink 


Ar an see t! 
hav against 
Or ippealed 





She went quite willing 


Mimm responded. “Very 





admit that you have more disc! 





had credited you with. The 
lay with yourself. You couldn’t hold 
girl anyhow. She’d leave you in a month.’ 
**Lies,”’ Jason stated. 
‘I am reasonably hard headed,” J. 


| 
a y 1 
Elijah Mimm continued; “and yet | gave 








her— my approval 


Well,” the boy shot out, “I'll tell you, 
if you don’t know it now, that I am going 





after her on the next train. 1 know who her 
friends are in New York _ 
I ly ike a fool of yourself,” 





“Probably see her in a 
y » on Fifth Avenue, and she 
recognize you. When you get over 
this burst I have something important to 


“Of course you won’t give me any 


money ” the boy hurried on; “‘but don’t 
fool yourself, | can get plenty from mother. 
And I can borrow, too, against the—the 
future.” 

So you can,” Elijah said slowly; “so 
you can. Force it out of a woman or take 
tir blackmailers in collusion who'll rob 





me. Those things are always possible; but 
you are not going to do either 

You might as well shut up,” the 
interrupted; “I’m sick of your gassin 
I’ll find Annie and show you up.” 

“You are not going to do either,” Elijah 
repeated laboriously. “‘And here and now 
I absolutely forbid a word of this to your 
mother. I won’t have her happiness in you 
spoiled.”” He stopped. Then, with a deep 
breath: 

“Dave Bishoff’s going to France al- 

th 


most at once. He'll see the head of a war- 











ilance service; and among other things 
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Keeping the house sup- 
plied with water from a 
nearby well was one of 
the numerous tasks W. L 
Douglas was called upon 
to perform while “ bound 
out” to his uncle pegging 
shoes, at the age of seven 


CAUTION—Be sure 
the price stamped on 
the bottom has not 
been erased orraised 
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L.DOUGLAS 


THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAP? 


$3 $3.50 $4 $4.50 $5 $6 $7.4 $8 
You can Save Money by 
Wearing W. L. Douglas 4 
Shoes. The Best Known ° ec 
Shoes in the World. 

W istal pete bo cremged on 


the bottom of every parol shoes 


« 


y 
f 
* 


atthefactory. Thevalueisguar 
anteed and the wearer protec ted 
against high prices tor interior 
shoes The retail prices are the 
same everywhere They cost 
no more in San Francisco than 
they do in New York. They — 


are always worth the price 





paid for them 
Te uality of W. L. Doug 
1 OYS’ SHOES 
las product is guaranteed _ a th r- = 
by more than 40 years expe $3 $2.50 $2 





nence in making fine shoes 
The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion cents 


of America. They are made in a well-equ yped fact 





at Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, sk | shoe 
makers, under the direction and supervision of exp« 
enced men, all working with an honest determination t 
make the best shoes for the price that money car u 
BEWARE OF FRAUD None genuine antes 
W i Douglas same and the retail price és 
stamped on the bottom. TAKE NO SUBS uli 


For sale by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 
W. L. Douglas stores in the large cities. If not con 
venient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask your local 
dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply 
you, take no other make. 

Write for booklet showing how to order shoes by 
mail, postage free 


President 
w. tf DOUGLAS SHOR CO 
ISS Spark Se Brockton, Mess 











Flavor without bulk — snow while 
candies that melt on the tongue. 
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is Chance lo Come Bac 


What Really Is It? 


Every soldier in camp and drafted 
man wonders. Every wife and 
mother anxiously asks. One of 
the highest authorities in Washing- 
ton now tells: gives actual facts 
and figures: how many go “over 
the top”: how many come back. 
The surprising story is in the 
Christmas Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Spend 15 Cents on It 




















The necessary thing was to give Jason the 
cleanest and strongest dive into the great 
waters of living of which he was capable. 

The aging didn’t count. 

“TI don’t want to go,” Jason stated; “‘and 
I don’t have to. Do I, mother?” 

She captured him once more within the 
protective circle of her arm. Elijah felt his 
warmth of impulse, his hope for Jason, turn 
frigid. He stood for a long breath gazing at 
his son with a pinched, shadowy counte- 
nance. It had been useless; the Jason he 
had attempted to animate was dead. He 
made a gesture of relinquishment, and then 
turned away. All he had done until now, 
to pay, pay, was all that he’d be able to 
do for his family. He couldn’t combat Mel, 
the truth in what she had said 

A touch fell on his shoulder. It was 
Jason, with a painfully red face. 

“TI didn’t mean that,” he articulated; 
“it just came out. A fierce thing for a 
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fellow to say. And I’ll—I’ll go to France. 
If it’s only to show you that I’m not as bad 
as you must think me.” 

Elijah’s hand rose and met his son’s in a 
wringing grasp that continued to hold them 
close, with meeting, level gaze. He forgot 
Mel for the moment in the pride that filled 
his heart. Then that receded before a new 
fear, a dread of the countless dangers 
already gathering about Jason, a new, vin- 
dictive attitude toward Germany. If any- 
thing final happened to the boy, he, Elijah, 
had sent him to death. His courage slowly 
flooded back, held by Jason’s virile pres- 
ence. Melina walked silently to the door 
into the bathroom. She shut it firmly be- 
hind her; and the sound of the second, 
closing, was perceptible. Their echo was 
followed by a premonitory silence, intensi 
fied by the faint sound of the metallic music 
below. 

TO BE CONCLUDED 


Sense and Nomsense 


Hurried, But Polite 


\ ILLIAM FLEISCHMANN, part 

owner of the New York Yanks, went 
across last summer on business, and his 
visit to London coincided with the passing 
over of a flock of German aéroplanes, drop- 
ping bombs after the pleasing German cus- 
tom of bombarding unfortified cities from 
the air. 

Fleischmann chanced to be in the city 
when the first warning of the attack was 
given. As he took cover he bumped into 
a typical London constable, who was trot 
ting by, very much out of breath, spreading 
the news by word of mouth. 

Though Fleischmann was in somewhat 
of a hurry himself, he caught the statement 
the bobby was making. Over and over 
again the policeman was repeating, in a 
panting voice: 

“Hair raid himpending, please! 


raid himpending, please!” 


Hair 


An Error Somewhere 


N ASMALL Western camp, according to 

DeWolf Hopper, the superintendent of 
the local Sunday school got up a Christmas- 
Tree entertainment, with recitations and 
music, and all that sort of thing. Since 
the community was a trifle short of tal- 
ent, he was much pleased at the last mo- 
ment to be approached by a wayfaring 
stranger who stated that he was a piccolo 
player of distinction, and in exchange for 
a trifling loan would be pleased to render 
a few appropriate selections at the church 
that evening. 

The superintendent advanced the de- 
sired amount and put the visiting artist 
on his program. In the middle of the en- 
tertainment, a large audience of children 
and adults being present, the elated man 
ager advanced to the front of the impro- 
vised stage and announced that it gave 
him the utmost pleasure to offer a special 
musical treat in the person of a piccolo 
player of note from one of the larger cities 
in the East, who would now oblige. 

The performer, thus introduced, came 
forward, bowed, wrapped his lips about the 
proper end of his instrument, and forth- 
with emitted a succession of ghastly bleat- 
ing sounds 

For a few moments the assemblagé en- 
dured the torture in shocked amazement. 
The silence that followed was broken by a 
husky miner at the rear of the building. 

“Well, the derned slob!” he ejaculated 
in a loud voice. 

The Sunday-school superintendent 
dashed forward, interrupting the solo 

“Who called the pice olo player a derned 
slob?"’ he demanded 

“Who called the derned slob a piccolo 
player?” answered back the mining gentle- 
man. 


A Slander Refuted 


N ACTOR within the draft age, who 
had been examined for military serv- 
ice and rejected by the surgeons on ac- 
count of faulty vision, dropped into the 
Friars Club and, to an interested group, 
procee ded to describe the tests to which he 
had been subjected. 
“Why, you’ve got myopia!” spoke up 
Harry Davidson. 
““You’re mistaken, Mr. Davidson,”’ re- 
plied the youth, with some heat. “I 
haven't got anything that belongs to you!” 


The Demand Categorical 


a= woman halted in front of a 
produce store in a Georgia town and 
addressed the proprietor, who was also of 
eolor: 

“Is dese here aigs fresh 

“I ain’t sayin’ dey ain't,” 
back. 

“TI ain’t axin’ you is dey 
snapped; “Ise axin’ you is dey 


Sizing Up the Canon 


S° MANY stories have been t 

b) remarks of tourists upon ge 

first look at the Grand Cafion that 
Brant, proprietor of the El Tovar Hot 
on the rim of the great chasm, thought 
recently the possibilities for a nev 
ment had been totally exhaust 

was able not long ago to add a me 

his collection. 

Two visitors, both ladies, arri' 
gether. As soon as they had regist 
newcomers were escorted to the 
overhanging the abyss. One, 
dumb by the sheer wonder of it, stood : 
gazed down into those awesome dept} 
filled, as they were, with the colors that : 
to be found nowhere else in this world 

The other tock a look and spoke up 

“Isn’t it just too attractive for any- 
thing?” she twittered. 


WHO'S WHO=AND 
WHY 


Cenciuded from Page 25 


Peter Clark Macfarlane 


great journal of light and lubrication. Some 
people are the nervy y guys, all might ! Var 
has been in movies so long he think 

get away with anything —what! 

Married? Yes, twice; both \ 
Children? Four; all kinds and sizes. On 
is six-feet-five and strafing the U-boats of 
the Kaiser from the belly of a U. S. de 
stroyer; another is saving money for a pair 
of roller skates. 

Finally, lest some one mistake my calling 
by reason of some two hundred thousand 
words a year, let me insist that vocationally 
I ama preacher. ‘The prophetic pill may be 
painted and sugar-coated but it’s always 
there, even in that story about a prize fight 
which I slipped Brother Lorimer recently 

And here’s a life secret: When the old 
typewriter has lost its punch, when the 
*‘more than two million a week”’ no longer 
lamp my lines because the young fellow 
that come along up have crowded me out 
of the big tent, I’m going to turn back, wit 
the whiskers grown long upon my face and 
the hoar of age amid my hair, and trail 
way out among the bushes to some church 
so modest and humble and needy that it 
will take me fora shepherd. And there I'll 
put in the last of the day, pounding the pul- 
pit and coddling the Sunday school, telling 
the young folks how things are up in the 
big-league cities, blessing the orange blos- 
soms and lifting a voice of hope above the 
fall of clods, and helping everybody to re- 
member that if we play the game pretty 
square here there’s a sporting chance that 
we'll play it again somewhere else. 

Selah! 





Whether a Machine is worth 
$20. or $20000.—Profectr it 
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The greatest factor in machinery depreciation—sometimes total 
loss—is carelessness; for instance,—carelessness in not spending a 
few short hours finding out the scientifically correct lubricant for 


each part of each machine. 


Why not impress upon the operator 
responsible for your machinery this fact — 
that it is false economy to consider the 
cost of lubrication on cents per pound for 
oil or grease, when—it should be based 
on the saving of dollars per unit of expen 
sive machinery replacement ? 

The mechanics and plant superintend- 
ents of America are the highest class men 
of their kind in the world. They know 





their own machinery—they are anxious 
to get the most out of it: but grease and 
oil are comparatively small items in plant 
purchasing; in these busy times one is 


To meet these qualifications necessary 
to an ideal machinery protectant, the 
Swan & Finch Engineering Department 
has produced Cupese, a special quality of 
cup grease for various purposes—manu- 
factured of special crudes by the exclusive 
Acaloric Process, which is a development 
of 64 years of scientific grease production 


not apt to figure them in terms of machin- 
ery depreciation, H. P. delivered, coal 
pile consumed, and production capacity 


* x bl 


A Cup Grease, For Instance, T« 
Protect Machinery— Must 


—act quickly — withstand excessive bea 
ing pressure—spread quickly — adhere 
bearing surfaces —be tenuous and elastic 
—be all] lubricant—absolutely prevent 
metal to metal contact;—and must not 
liquefy or evaporate under intense heat 
not cake at low temperature— not clog 
bearings or leave residue in cups 


To any one interested in machinery 
and its operation, an engineering book 
let—‘‘ Pennies Per Pound for Grease — or 
Dollars Per Year for Machinery Replace 
ment,”’ will be sent on request. Also 
specific information and samples of any 
Swan & Finch special grease and oil 
products. 








To factory, mill and railway supply — hardware, oil and automobile accessory jobbers and dealers 
An unusual opportunity is open in some territories for a permanent profitable distributing connection for the 
world-known S-F Atlas Grease and Oil Specialties, selling to mills, manufacturing and other industrial plants, 
| railways, and auto accessory and hardware distributors. Write for prices, plans aad territorial arrangements 
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Quality Oi! and Greese Products Since 1655 
































































Specialties : — 
S10-Fio 


The super-lubricant; cohesiv will not drig imt 
Or spatter: withstands cacessive heat and pressure 
CUPESE 


The Swan & Fin 
omplete line of q 
by the original 
arease, by the 


ch “hall-mark”™ name of o 






ity cup greases 





facturers of mineral 


al Acalornic P ess 





GEARESE 
A correct bubricant for motor cer tranemis 
mons and differentials fteduces friction . 
wear Follows the gecars tinu aly caving 
no spots where met am t t eta Unef 
fected by temperature change I sa silent 


smooth-running ca: 





TEXTUL 
A special oi! product for wool and worst fe 
ture Has all the good qualities of Red I io 
and yet is offered at far less cost. Saponifies readily 
carries well through the rding process, and is casily 
washed out needs no alkali added for en s 


AERUI 
A practical, quality oi! for aéropla ' s The 
orrect Viscosity combined with prog nlues 
gives perfect seal and max " 


with safety assurance 





MOTUL 
A superior quality motor If the per 
tion of valuable automobiles. Its heat -resisting 
qualities guarantee minimum of > 
clastic tenuousness under ring press 
mazimum seal and cylinder protection 


ASBESTESE 
An asbestos wool-mixed grease mmbinat 
rect car journal lubrication. An improve e 
soaked waste, where oil drips and necessitates frequen 
re-packing. Lubricates efficiently without repacking for 
from four to cight months—under all ' t 8 ar 
will stand up at 30° below and 300° above 2 


CORUL 
A combination of specia . ot 
quirements of perfect core making for ma abt and 





grey tron castings. Coru! is made to meet ced ‘ 
the most exacting job, ar ‘ nomi 
cal enough t sstify f anne 
of work 


MARINUI 
A world known specia ' at 
meet the excessive stresses of 1 
















TALESE 
A high grade grease preperation Easily 
the equal of tallow for drop forge die swabbing at 50 
less cost. Is especially practical because of w flasl 
tendency, minimum of smoke and unquestioned sepa 


ration of metals 
EXESE 


The 1000° F lubricant —for oven gears —t nea 
or lubricetion under excessive heat nditieo inywhere 


VESUVESI 

A waterproof lubricant for exposed gears —f ceble 

irecssing 
LARCUL 
A practical, economical, metal-cutting lubricant 
‘ 
Also 

Atlas Engine Oils Atlas Tempering and Quench 
Atlas Cylinder Oils ing Oils 
Atlas Turbine Oils Atlas Spindle and Loom Oil 










Atlas Dynamo and Atlas Wool Oils 

Motor Oils Atlas Leather Oils and Greases 
Atlas Crank Case Oils Atlas Fish Oils 
Atlas Transformer Oils 
Atlas Cutting Oils 
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HERE is a typical Torbensen- 

equipped truck-chassis “opened 
up” to show what a sensible, straight- 
from-the-shoulder drive it is. 


How it Transmits the Power 


The rear axle—which actually drives the 
truck—can never get ali the power the motor 
develops. This is a well-known fact. 
Therefore it’s up to the rear axle to trans- 
mit to the rear wheels every possible ounce 
of the power it does get. 
in Torbensen drive the power reaches the 
jackshaft in practically the same way as in 
other drives. But here’s the difference—the 
jackshaft, by means of pinions fastened to its 
ends, drives internal gears, fastened to the 
wheels. This gives great driving leverage by 
putting the big gear reduction on the wheel 
ind near the rim. This makes Torbensen- 
equipped trucks very powerful, even if they f / 
eS - a y / eh sATOPrAT a 2 
have small motors. The illustration TORBENSEN Drive is 
shows clearly how simple and effective ‘of ay f 2 made to last. Every 
a drive this is. owner gets a GOLD 
BOND GUARANTEE 
that the I-Beam axle and 
spindles will last as long 
as the truck, and the inter- 
nal gears at least two years. 


What it Does 


Now mind—and this is important—all the 
parts involved in transmitting this power 
have. nothing whatever to do with load- 
carrying. They concentrate on power 
transmission. That is why they can do 
so much work without being heavy and 
cumbersome. 


All the load is carried on a strong patented 
I-Beam, which has nothing whatever to do 
with driving. That is why Torbensen Axles 
are so strong and last longer than any truck. 

These two groups are held together in 
practically perfect, permanent alignment. 
Together they form Torbensen Drive. 

Due to this construction, Torbensen Drive 
adds at least 20% to rear-tire mileage, cuts 
down repairs and delays and saves gas and oil. 


Write to us for an informative booklet 
explaining clearly every feature of Torbensen 
Drive. 


THE TORBENSEN AXLE Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Largest Builder in the World of Rear Axles for Motor Trucks 
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THis IS THE SIGN 
{| THAN GOOD TIRES OF A HOOD DEALER 
J sreetace Hin CMinne 


Hood Tire Signs are a new serv- 
ice to motor car owners through- 
out the highways of America. 


Right 1 in front of you, at dange ‘rous points, 
the ‘V Ci vution you night and day. 


Hood Tire Signs also suggest to you a tire 
that has created new standards of dura- 
bility, of wear and dependability. 


They remind you of the sign of the Hood 
de aler where Hood service awaits you in 
the nearest c ity or town. 


These signs are a national effort to give 
eve ry I lood Th ire usera road service c qual 
to the service which they obtain from 
Hood Tires upon their cars. 


Watch the Hood Tire Signs. 


Look for the sign of the Hood dealer. 
He will tell you wherein Hood Tires and 
Service will reduce your mileage cost. 


— mote Chilton's Dire Hood Tire Co., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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WHY MESS WAS LATE 


Pictures from Home 


Let the times temper your giving that the spirit of Christ- 
mas may be carried to our soldiers over-seas. 


Make your gift to those at home, a Kodak, that they in 
turn may make light hearts and happy faces by sending a con- 
tinued Kodak story of that home to the brave lads, somewhere in 
France. Helpful organizations are doing a great work in look- 
ing after their physical comforts—but “the folks at home” are 


the ones who can keep them cheerful in mind and heart— 
and pictures will help. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO.,, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 














